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CURRENT CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL CASE-WORK 
PRACTICE? 


FERN LOWRY 


INTRODUCTION 


CONSIDERATION of current concepts in case-work prac- 
A tice might seem logically to begin with an analysis of 
method or technique. We cannot proceed far with such 

an analysis, however, before becoming aware that there is something 
more basic to practice than technique, i.e., the philosophy which ” 
determines the direction and use of technique. The practice of case 
work is essentially an art, and technique takes its importance from 
the meaning which it lends to practice. In painting it is not the 
color of the paint, the kind of brush used, or the length of brush 
strokes which gives meaning to the picture—the significant thing 
is what the artist is striving to portray. So, also, in social case- 
work practice, the technique becomes meaningless when dissociated 
from the purpose which it serves or the philosophy it expresses. 
When we turn our attention to the analysis of the philosophy of 
social case work, we find again that this also is related to something 
more basic which gives it significance, i.e., the setting within which 
« This is the first of three public lectures given at the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, where Miss Lowry was a visiting instructor 


during the spring quarter, 1938. The other two lectures are to be published in the 
next issue. 
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social case work is practiced. For it is the setting which, to a large 
measure, determines the character of the philosophic concepts de- 
veloped. This leads us to the recognition that the social case-work 
practitioner needs not only a body of knowledge, skill in the use of 
technique, and an underlying philosophy of objectives, but also 
an awareness of and relatedness to the setting within which he is 
practicing. We will, therefore, begin this discussion of current con- 
cepts in the practice of social case work with a consideration of what 
might be called a philosophy of setting. 

Let us first ask ourselves, What is the place of social case work - 
in a community program of social work? The community expresses 
its recognition of its responsibility toward the personal and social 
well-being of its individual members through the formulation of 
various programs of social welfare. Some of these programs are 
supported by tax monies—the various programs of public welfare; 
others are maintained by the voluntary contributions of members 
of the community—the private agency programs. Some are directed 
toward bettering social conditions for groups of people—for example, 
legislated programs such as workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, minimum wage laws, or privately supported pro- 
grams such as better housing movements, social settlements, health 
demonstrations, etc. Still others are directed toward assisting indi- 
viduals to meet their particular needs, such as Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, Child Welfare Services, Private Family 
Welfare Agencies, Child Guidance Clinics, etc. The programs them- 
selves are formulated around various classifications or categories of 
need. Within each program there is need for understanding and 
helping individuals who are unable to cope successfully with their 
difficulties without the assistance of the community. Consequently, 
in the administration of such programs we find staff members 
skilled in the understanding of individual need and in helping indi- 
viduals to meet their needs, The method or skill utilized is that of 
case work. For case work is nothing more or less than a method of 
helping individuals to meet such needs as are derived from the 
impoverishment of the environment or the limitations of individual 
capacity. 

And here we have one of the factors which serve to influence the 
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nature and character of case-work method, i.e., that it is a method 
employed within an organized program representative of the com- 
munity’s interest in assisting its individual members. The case 
worker does not operate either in a vacuum or in a setting of his 
own making. He is not a private practitioner, or a free entre- 
preneur. He is a part of a community and a part of an organized 
program which is determined by that community. Consequently 
the nature and character of case-work method is inextricably inter- 
woven with and influenced by the setting within which it is prac-> 
ticed. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SETTING IN CASE-WORK PRACTICE 


It would be simpler, and far more comforting, if we could conceive 
of case-work method as a “‘pattern” which could be followed in any 
setting, a formalized technique such as the chemical test for the 
presence of sugar. But unfortunately for us this is not a valid con- 
cept of case-work method. ‘Case-work practice and hence its method- 
ology are influenced not only by the specific program and the ad- 
ministrative structure of the agency administering the program, but 
also by broader community, socioeconomic, and cultural factors in -- 
the setting in which it is practiced. Let us consider briefly some of 
these factors in the setting and their influence upon practice. 

Certain general cultural factors will enter into and in part de- 
termine case-work practice. We sometimes assume that cultural fac- 
tors are of importance only as they derive from conflicts precipitated 
by differing cultures. Actually there are many elements in our own 
culture which are of equal importance in determining practice. The 
standard of living in the community; the particular prejudices 
toward out-groups, such as aliens, Negroes, etc.; the traditions of a 
community as they affect community attitudes; the taboos sur- 
rounding birth control, sterilization, divorce, venereal disease; the 
cultural drives of a given group toward land ownership, life insur- 
ance, education, etc.—all these factors, deriving from the culture 
of the community within which we practice, will serve to influence 
and direct our practice. 

There are certain general socioeconomic factors in the community 
which will also enter in. The fact that we practice within a capital- 
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istic societal structure will expose us to certain attitudes toward 
strikers, strike-breakers, economic dependence, under-privileged 
groups; it will account for certain vested interests in private-agency 
programs which must be taken into consideration in the direction 
of our practice. Wage scales, employment opportunities, economic 
patterns (industrialization, rural, tenant-farming, seasonal labor) 
will all have to be taken into account in the meeting of the individual 
need in any given setting. Probably one of the most important of 
these socioeconomic factors, in its effect in determining practice, is 
the emphasis upon economic self-maintenance which characterizes 
most of our communities. 

Then, too, there are certain more specific social and community 
factors—the standard of housing in the community, the extent of 
the community’s social consciousness as manifested by the programs 
of social welfare made available to its members, the kind of class- 
consciousness which exists in the community, the particular inter- 
locking of social and political forces, Even such broad factors as 
geography and climate may serve to influence the community’s atti- 
tude toward paying of rents, providing heat or light, etc. 

There are also factors specific to the given agency which will be 
of importance in their influence, such as the purpose or the function 
of the agency, whether defined by statute, by the board of directors, 
or the professional staff; the adequacy of the budget, for providing 
competent staff and making available resources for meeting the 
needs of those whom it serves; the agency’s interrelationship with 
other social programs within the community; the relation of the 
agency to the community and the extent to which it is controlled by 
a board with defined interests; the administrative setup of the 
agency and the manner in which it makes possible quick and effec- 
tive services. Even the physical setup of the agency will be of im- 
portance; if people are herded on long benches in overcrowded 
waiting-rooms, their attitude toward the agency will be affected; 
if there are no private interviewing rooms and each individual is 
interviewed in the presence of many others, the possibilities for in- 
tensive individualized treatment are diminished. 

All these factors, and many others, influence method in social 
case-work practice and become, therefore, a set of differentials in 
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relation to which our method is constructed in any given instance. 
This helps us to understand why a philosophy of setting is a primary 
requisite for the case-work practitioner and why it becomes neces- 
sary for him to have an awareness of and a relatedness to the setting 
within which he is practicing, For many practitioners the process 
of achieving such a philosophy is an almost wholly unconscious one; 
for others, it is a more or less conscious one; and for others, conscious 
or unconscious, it is never really complete. Can we discern what 
enters into the development of such a philosophy? Acquiring a 
philosophy of anything is a deeply personal process and all but 
eludes description. However, we can identify at least three things 
which would seem to influence the development of a philosophy of 
setting. It would seem to involve, first of all, an awareness of the 
relatedness of case-work method and the setting within which it is 
practiced, a perspective upon case-work method which views it in 
the light of its relation to setting; second, the development of a 
rationale of setting, a perspective which takes into account the 
meaningfulness of various elements which define the setting; and 
third, an acceptance of setting as defining the boundaries within 
which the case worker practices, as opposed to a point of view which 
approaches elements in the setting as limitations which are imposed 
upon the freedom to practice case-work method. Without such a 
philosophy (which includes an awareness of the relatedness of setting 
to practice, a sense of the meaningfulness of the setting, and an ac- 
ceptance of the setting as defining positively the areas of practice) 
as case workers we are in danger of becoming isolated from, some- 
times insulated against, the community and the program of which 
we are a part. Or we may become so absorbed in the perfection of 
technique that we fail to see its lack of utility in the setting in which 
we are practicing. To use an analogy, we may become so fascinated 
with the possibilities of a finely tempered scalpel that we fail to 
realize that what the job we have undertaken demands is a sledge 
hammer and a cold chisel. Or we may dissipate our energies, creating 
discomfort for ourselves and others, by striving to eliminate factors 
in the setting, when we should be striving to find a way to relate 
ourselves to those factors so that we can function productively 
within them; and we may even become so absorbed in our own 
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frustration because we cannot change the setting, that we take our- 
selves off to some unknown destination “where they know what 
case work is.” In any event, the ultimate service to the individual 
is diminished because of our own lack of relatedness to the setting 
of which both the case worker and the individual are a part. 

Perhaps it is necessary to emphasize at this point that in stressing 
the importance of the case worker’s relatedness to and acceptance 
of setting as defining the area of freedom in activity, we are not 
urging approval of any and all factors in a given setting. That would 
be the equivalent of making a bad world worse because we found it 
so and nourishing its badness with our approval. We have an 
obligation to direct some of our efforts toward the elimination of ele- 
ments inimical to the best interests of the individual, but while 
directing some efforts toward the modification of the setting, we 
can at the same time accept the present reality of that setting as it 
is and by relating ourselves to it use our energy in productive func- 
tioning within it, rather than dissipate energy in frustration and de- 
prive the individual of needed services, because we cannot im- 
mediately effect the change. Our major emphasis is merely this, 
that we cannot, in analyzing social case-work method, renounce a 
setting because we consider it bad and retire to an assumed vacuum 
to cerebrate—we must start at the point where case work is being 
practiced and see it in the perspective of the elements in the setting 
which affect and determine case-work practice. 


CASE-WORK METHOD PHILOSOPHY AND TECHNIQUE 

It seems desirable at this point to distinguish between the 
philosophy and the method of social case-work practice. It may 
seem confusing to say that the essence of method is to be found in 
the philosophy which underlies its use, but, nevertheless, this would 
seem to be essentially true in case-work practice. The things we do, 
the things we say, the direction we give our activities are essentially 
meaningless except as seen in the light of the underlying purposes 
which they serve, and these purposes constitute a philosophy of 
case work. Consequently, before proceeding to an analysis of the 
method (the “doing” and the “saying” and the “directing”) we 
shall explore first of all some of those guiding concepts which give 
meaning to the case worker’s activities. 
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Perhaps the most basic concept is that the case worker’s primary 
concern and center of interest is the need of the individual. True, 
the case worker is a responsible member of the community, dis- 
charging responsibilities delegated to him by the community and 
working within an organized program, but his use of that commu- 
nity and program are directed, first and last, toward assisting the 
individual to meet the needs which have brought him to the par- 
ticular agency. And the individual’s interests are, or should be, 
constantly at the core of the case worker’s interest. 

A second basic concept is that, in order to assist the individual 
in meeting his needs, we must take into consideration not only the 
nature of the needs but also the individual whose needs they are. 
To this end we are interested in protecting the individual from 
personal damage in the process of relieving his difficulties; in mak- 
ing the taking of help a process which does not impair his sense of 
personal integrity, or limit his capacity for self-help in the future. 
Our help should be such that he can function more, rather than 
less, productively in the future because of his experience in taking 
help at this time. 

A third basic concept is that the individual can function more 
productively in his attempts to meet his situation and derive a 
greater value from the help given, if his energies are not dissipated 
and is he not hampered by the need for defending himself against the 
case worker’s intrusion, or in resentment of her lack of understand- 
ing of him, or in retaliation because of her aggressions—in other 
words, if in the joint endeavors which the worker and the individual 
undertake, their relationship to each other is a free and comfortable 
one. In this sense the relationship between the case worker and the 
individual who has sought her help is considered as a medium 
through which each is free to utilize his maximum capacities in their 
joint endeavors. It therefore becomes a means toward an end, a 
channel through which activities may be directed toward relieving 
difficulties, rather than an end in itself,,the instrument through 
which the relief of difficulties is achieved. 

Another basic concept is the recognition that the needs to which 
the case worker relates herself are derived from the impoverishment 
of the environment, the limitations of individual capacity to use the 
environment, or both, and therefore, the case worker’s interest is not 
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only in the enrichment of the individual’s environment but also in 
contributing to the increase of his capacity to use his environment, 
or in freeing him to function more productively within it. 

We consider of importance, also, the fact that the forces which 
bring about change in the individual’s situation are inherent within 
the individual himself and his situation. The case worker can help 
to set those forces in motion, can implement the individual in their 
use, but can, in the last analysis, effect no change beyond the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for change. 

Related to this concept is the assumption that ultimate responsi- 
bility for his own situation cannot be taken over from the individual 
by the case worker. The individual must retain the responsibility 
for coming to grips with his own difficulties; the case worker can 
implement him, but he carries the responsibility for the use made 
of those implements. The case worker can help the individual to 
meet his realities, by conditioning certain external realities, rein- 
forcing the individual in meeting them, or helping to free him to 
meet them more effectively, but the case worker cannot meet the 
individual’s difficulties for him, nor can the case worker, for long, 
function as a buffer between the individual and his realities. 

It is this latter concept which has led to the philosophical prin- 
ciple which defines the necessity for accepting and accrediting the 
integrity of the individual’s own feeling about his need. For realities 
are not defined wholly by externals; they are also defined by the 
individual’s subjective feelings about his external situation. The 
man who thinks he is sick can feel just as ill as the man who is really 
organically ill. The case worker must, therefore, be guided by the 
individual’s feelings about his situation as well as by the external 
situation itself. 

We recognize, also, the individual’s essential and inherent right 
to self-determination (within, of course, the limitations imposed by 
social responsibility). We can, in any given instance, define for the 
individual what we can do; we cannot define or restrict what he can 
do, so long as he remains within the limitations of social responsibil- 
ity. 

We recognize that the individual’s behavior has meaning for him 
in the light of his total situation, that it serves a purpose for him, 
helping him to achieve a balance in a situation temporarily thrown 
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out of equilibrium. Our approach to the understanding of his be- 
havior is conditioned, therefore, upon a recognition of the meaning- 
fulness which his behavior has for him in the light of his total 
situation. 

There is also the principle involved in the recognition that the 
case worker practices within a constellation determined by the com- 
munity, the individual, and the worker; and that this places upon 
the case worker certain responsibilities not only toward the indi- 
vidual, but toward the community of which both the case worker 
and the individual are a part. 

To these philosophical concepts we can now add one which is re- 
lated to the basic purposes of the whole of case-work practices. This 
is, that the ultimate goal of the case worker’s assistance to the indi- 
vidual in need is not merely that of freeing him from the discomforts 
of the specific need but also that of assisting him to function in the 
meeting of his need in relation to his individual maximum capacity. 
In other words we do not ask the individual to measure up to any 
one general or universal standard, but rather, we recognize that as 
an individual he has certain things to which he needs to cling, certain 
others which he can afford to give up, or forego; he has certain limi- 
tations and certain capacities; he has certain things he wishes to 
avoid and others he wishes to achieve. The case worker’s help will 
be toward an individualized goal, or in an individualized direction, 
that goal or direction being determined by the individual’s wishes 
and capacities, not by the case worker. And the help given will be 
toward the end of assisting the individual to realize his maximum 
capacities, rather than toward an end set by the case worker. 

At this point in our examination of philosophical concepts under- 
lying case-work practice, we come to the consideration of concepts 
more specific to practice, in that they more directly determine the 
construction of method. Here it becomes less possible to dissociate 
the philosophical concept from the practice through which it is 
expressed. Consequently it becomes necessary to focus our discus- 
sion more directly upon the structure of the case-work process itself, 
the methods utilized in that process, and the purposes which deter- 
mine them. We will start with a consideration of these in our next 
discussion. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INTEGRATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE AND RELIEF IN 
GREAT BRITAIN’ 


EVELINE M. BURNS AND HARRY MALISOFF 


payments in twenty-two states in January, 1938, has fo- 

cused attention upon the extent to which the burden of 
local relief authorities will thereby be lightened and upon the neces- 
sity of co-operation between compensation and relief administra- 
tors. This latter problem has, of course, existed in Great Britain 
since unemployment insurance was instituted in 1911. A study of 
the British experience may, therefore, throw some light on the nature 
of the difficulties to be faced, on the effectiveness of available ad- 
ministrative devices, and on the conditions that make for effective 
co-operation. 


s commencement of unemployment compensation benefit 


I. THE NATURE OF THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF SYSTEM 

From the point of view of the relationship between the general 
relief authorities and the insurance system, the period since 1911 
when the first insurance act was passed falls into three parts: 1911- 
19, 1920-34, 1934 to date. The first of these periods is of little inter- 
est from the point of view of this article. The insurance system 
then covered relatively few workers, and for the greater part of the 
time employment conditions were abnormal on account of the war. 
Moreover, until 1920, outdoor relief for able-bodied workers was 
seldom given by the local relief authorities on principle. The exist- 
ence of a special relief measure (the out-of-work donation) created 
to handle demobilization adjustments also made the period ab- 
normal. 

From 1920 to 1934 there were two major types of unemployment 
relief in Great Britain—the insurance system and the general relief 

« This article is based on material to be used in a forthcoming study of wider scope 


to be published by the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council. 
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system. The former, which covered 11.1 million workers in July, 
1921, and 12.7 million by July, 1934, paid benefits for a specified 
period to workers who could satisfy the current eligibility require- 
ments. From 1921 to 1934, a further type of unemployment bene- 
fit known at various times as uncovenanted, extended, transitional 
benefit, and transitional payment, was made available. For the pur- 
poses of this article these benefits are treated as being part of the 
insurance system. They were available only to persons who had ex- 
hausted their insurance benefits, they were financed 100 per cent 
by the central government and until 1930 even charged against the 
Insurance Fund, and they were administered entirely by the Minis- 
try of Labour (except that from 1931 to 1934 the test of need, which 
was a condition for receipt of transitional payment, was administered 
by the local relief authorities). 

On the other hand, the Poor Law or (after 1929) Public Assistance 
system is administered and largely controlled locally and relies for 
its funds mainly on the yield of a local property tax. The Ministry 
of Health has certain supervisory powers, but these have not been 
very vigorously utilized and have related rather to the forms in 
which relief is to be made available (e.g., whether outrelief should 
be given to the able-bodied) than to the standards of assistance and 
tests of destitution. Assistance is given subject to a test of need, 
and the principle of family responsibility is in general rigidly en- 
forced. The nature of the assistance, the severity of the test of need 
and the spirit in which the system is administered has varied greatly 
in different parts of the country, an important factor being the 
political and economic position of the locality. This period has, how- 
ever, been marked by a trend away from the old repressive and 
deterrent Poor Law toward a more humane and generous treat- 
ment of destitute persons. 

The insurance system as defined above came during the twenties 
to play an increasing part in the unemployment relief program.’ 


2 Owing to the lack of adequate breakdowns of the domiciliary relief figures for 
England and Wales before October, 1926, and for Scotland before October, 1928, it 
is not feasible to estimate precisely the respective burdens on the relief and insurance 
systems for the entire period, 1921-34. Between 1926 and 1930, however, the relative 
load on the Poor Law system grew steadily smaller. (Cf. H. F. Hohman, The Develop- 
ment of Social Insurance and Minimum Wage Legislation in Great Britain, pp. 355-56.) 
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By June, 1930, the number of persons entitled to benefits under the 
insurance system was over twenty times as great as the number of 
persons receiving outrelief who were ordinarily engaged in some 
regular occupation.’ Moreover, an appreciable proportion of the lat- 
ter were receiving aid on account of reasons other than unemploy- 
ment, such as sickness.4 Thereafter, as the depression intensified, 
the numbers on the relief rolls attained higher levels. This increase 
was both absolute and, since transitional payments were confined to 
persons in need, in proportion also to the numbers receiving bene- 
fits. However, even by December, 1934, the insurance system was 
carrying approximately 5.7 times as many ordinarily employed per- 
sons as the public assistance system. 

Yet even when the relative load carried by the Poor Law or 
Public Assistance authorities declined, they continued to play at 
least a supplementary and at times an important part, which in- 
volved the necessity of administrative co-operation between them 
and the officials administering the insurance system. As the residual 
relief authorities, they were responsible for aiding needy workers 
who (a) were excluded from coverage of the insurance system, or 
(b) had exhausted their benefit rights, or (c) were waiting for benefit 
either during the legal waiting period or as a result of disputed or 
delayed claims, or (d) were temporarily disqualified from benefit 
by way of penalty. Finally, since the relief authorities were re- 
sponsible for preventing destitution, they were expected to supple- 
ment insurance benefits when these proved inadequate for the needs 
of the worker and his family. 

After 1934 the situation was again changed by the creation of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, which was made entirely respon- 
sible for meeting the economic needs of the majority of the unem- 


3In June, 1930, the number of persons (including dependents) ordinarily engaged 
in some regular occupation who received outrelief in Great Britain fell to 295,147— 
most probably the lowest level in the entire fourteen-year period (Twenty-second Abstract 
of Labour Statistics, pp. 199 and 201). Excluding dependents, the number on relief may 
be placed conservatively at 85,000. (A detailed analysis of the Poor Law statistics in 
relation to those of the insurance system will appear in the above-mentioned study to 
be published by the Committee on Social Security.) 


4 Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1934-35, p. 226. 
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ployed not provided for by unemployment insurance benefit.5 The 
public assistance authorities could thereafter give only medical re- 
lief to any person whose needs had been taken into account by a 
Board allowance. Moreover, from April, 1937, supplementation of 
unemployment benefit became a responsibility of the Board alone. 

In this article attention will be focused upon the years 1920-34, 
as it was in this period that the problems faced were most nearly 
comparable to those likely to arise in the United States during the 
next few years. 


II. THE NATURE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Arrangements for learning insurance status of relief recipients.— 
Among the various occasions for co-operation between the relief 
and insurance administrations, the most elementary was the need 
for the poor law authorities from 1920 to 1934 to know whether their 
applicants were receiving or were due to receive benefits under the 
insurance system. At an early date steps were taken by the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Labour to insure that the authorities 
were and remained informed of the insurance status of outrelief 
applicants. Instances of receipt of outrelief in addition to out-of- 
work donations before 1920 had led the Health Ministry to require 
the boards of guardians (the local administrative bodies until 1920) 
‘to instruct their officers to satisfy themselves by making the neces- 
sary enquiries of the local officers of the Ministry of Labour that 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief or making new applications 
for relief were not in receipt of the donation.’’® In circular letters of 
November, 1921, the Ministry of Health and the Scottish Board of 
Health outlined a method of co-operation with the employment ex- 
changes. The procedures thereafter generally adopted by the au- 
thorities worked as follows: Any person who applied for poor relief 

5 Actually until April 1, 1937, the Board cared only for those workers who would 
have been receiving transitional payments had the 1934 Unemployment Act not been 
passed. Moreover, even from April, 1937, the Board cared only for those persons who 
were, or might but for prevailing industrial conditions have been, covered by the Wid- 


ows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions acts. The most important excluded 
groups are persons not normally wage-earners and nonmanual workers earning more 


than £250 a year. 
6 First Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1919-20, Part III, p. 33. 
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because of unemployment was asked whether he was receiving un- 
employment benefit. If the reply did not appear to be accurate, the 
applicant was given a form to present personally at the local em- 
ployment office at which he was registered.? After the necessary in- 
formation relating to benefit status* was inserted by the local office, 
the client returned the form to the Poor Law authority. As a further 
aid to the authorities for checking purposes, the reports of the in- 
vestigating officers attached to the employment exchanges could be 
consulted by the authorities upon request.’ Besides the foregoing 
safeguards, the Minister of Labour, in order to avoid overlapping 
between the public bodies engaged in alleviating distress, invited 
the local employment committees’® to co-opt members of authorities 
already engaged in providing work or relief." 


7 The authorities, in order to enhance their applicants’ opportunities of securing 
employment, generally required them to maintain registration at the employment 
exchanges. 

8 A typical form in use for the purpose of checking on relief applicants by the Public 
Assistance Department of Edinburgh in April, 1931, made provision for the following 
inscriptions: On the upper portion of the form, the relieving officer filled in the name, 
address, unemployment-book number, classification number, and the weekly benefit, 
if any, that the applicant stated he was receiving. On the lower half of the form, the 
local employment exchange officer, to whom the applicant presented the form, indicated, 
by crossing out a line, whether the claim for benefit had been exhausted, disqualified, 
suspended, or disallowed. By filling in given lines, the officer could also enter the weekly 
benefit rate, the date at which the benefit would commence, or the date beyond which 
no further benefit would be payable. (See Royal Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance, 1932, Minutes of Evidence [hereinafter referred to as Minutes of Evidence}, 22d 
day, p. 887.) Similar forms in use by other authorities (Durham Public Assistance 
Committee) omitted some of the details on which information was requested (cf. zbid., 
17th day, p. 663). 

9 Report of the Committee on the Co-ordination of Administrative and Executive Ar- 
rangements for the Grant of Assistance from Public Funds on Account of Sickness, Des- 
titution and Unemployment (Cmd. 2011 [1924]), p. 165. 


10 These committees consisted of a chairman selected and appointed by the Minister 
and three groups of representatives approximately equal in number and also appointed 
by the Minister. The first two groups are nominated by associations of employers and 
workers, and the third normally consists of persons representing neither interest. The 
Committee serves not only in a general advisory capacity to the manager of the ex- 
change but also prepares lists of persons or panels from which members of the local 
courts of referees are appointed. 


™ Ministry of Labour, Report on National Unemployment Insurance to July, 1923, 
DL1sr. 
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After the abolition of the boards of guardians under the Local 
Government Act of 1929, all arrangements for co-operation between 
the local officers of the Ministry of Labour and the relief adminis- 
trators were continued in force with the new Public Assistance com- 
mittees of the county and borough (i.e., city) councils.” Since 1934 
corresponding arrangements have been worked out between the 
local relief authorities and the Unemployment Assistance Board in 
order to determine the status of applicants who might be entitled 
to unemployment assistance. 

It is worth noting that this arrangement has several advantages 
as compared with that in operation in Wisconsin and other states 
where copies of unemployment benefit checks are sent to the relief 
agencies. On the one hand, the British Public Assistance authorities 
do not have to file and check large numbers of duplicate checks. 
On the other hand, since the employment exchanges furnish in- 
formation only in regard to those persons who have already applied 
for public assistance, they do not have to meet the charge that they 
are betraying the ideology of an insurance system by giving away 
information concerning the benefit status of any individual. So long 
as a worker can manage on his insurance benefit, complete secrecy 
is maintained as to his benefit status. 

2. Arrangements for assisting insured workers pending receipt of 
benefit.—Since the Poor Law or Public Assistance authorities are re- 
sponsible for relieving destitution, workers who are in need during 
the time when they are waiting for benefits, can and do seek assist- 
ance from these bodies. In the insurance-relief relationship the Brit- 
ish have always distinguished between the legal waiting period and 
what might be termed the administrative waiting period (i-e., delays 
in making payments beyond the legal waiting period attributable 
to disputed claims or to administrative delays within the insurance 
system). In the former case local authorities, while required to pro- 
vide relief, could claim no refund for their expenditure from the 
Ministry of Labour; in the latter case they could. 

The administrative problem arising from the grant of benefit dur- 
ing the legal waiting period was thus relatively simple. It was merely 
necessary for the authority to know when benefits would begin, 

@ Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1930, p. 81. 
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and for this the machinery described above—the applicant’s state- 
ment, his required registration at the employment exchange, and the 
corroboratory exchange of forms between the employment and relief 
offices—proved sufficient. 

The solution of the administrative and financial problems in re- 
gard to general relief advanced during the administrative waiting 
period presented greater difficulties. Already in 1921 the Scottish 
Board of Health reported that ‘‘a considerable number of cases have 
occurred in which unemployed men in receipt of relief from parish 
councils have subsequently had their claims for unemployment bene- 
fit admitted by the Ministry of Labour and have received payment 
in arrears of benefit in a lump sum.’ Some of the parish councils 
secured promises from the relief recipients that they would refund 
part of the cost of relief when they were paid their benefit. But this 
procedure relied on voluntary action, and it was admittedly doubtful 
whether even written undertakings of the kind could be legally en- 
forced. 

After local authorities had registered complaints with the Minis- 
try of Labour, the unemployment insurance acts were amended in 
April, 1922, to provide both for a means of co-operation between the 
employment exchange and Poor Law authorities and for the refund 
of “excess relief” to the latter by the Ministry of Labour. The 
new amendment provided that the Ministry was to repay to the 
Poor Law authority the amount of relief paid the person in excess 
of the amount which would have been granted him had he already 
been in receipt of benefit. Thus, in the case of a man who received 
20s. (a week) in relief and later was found to have been entitled to 
15s. in benefit, 15s. was deemed the “excess relief” paid and was 
deducted from the arrears of benefit and paid over to the authority. 

Both the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Labour took 
steps to make the new provision effective. On May 24, 1922, the 
Ministry of Health addressed a circular letter to the boards of guard- 
ians calling attention to the provision and outlining a procedure for 
the guardians to follow.’ Upon deciding to pay “‘excess relief,” the 


13 Third Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 1921, p. 209. 

14 This circular also urged upon the guardians the necessity of providing in advance 
for changes in relief payments to persons who were expected to receive benefits. See 
Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, pp. 294-95. 
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guardians were to fill out and dispatch to the local office of the 
Ministry of Labour a special form which stated that outdoor relief 
was being paid to designated persons and laid claim to repayment 
of excess relief in the event that any of the persons named subse- 
quently received benefit in arrears. The form provided for the in- 
scription of the case number, name, address, unemployment-book 
number, and starting date of the relief payments; in addition, it 
left space for the local employment office to record the dates of dis- 
patch and receipt of a return form. The receipt of the first form was 
to be acknowledged by the local office, and when a claim for un- 
employment benefit was decided the local office was to notify the 
guardians as to whether or not the claim was allowed. If allowed, 
information was given concerning the amount of benefit payable 
(including dependents’ allowances) and the date from which it was 
payable. If the claim was disallowed the period of disallowance was 
specified. The form supplying this information contained on the 
reverse side space in which the guardians could certify and make a 
claim for the repayment of the amount and duration of the relief 
paid by them over and above what would have been necessary if 
an applicant had received benefit for the period in question. The 
sum to be repaid the guardians was withheld from the arrears of 
benefit due the insured worker, and payments to the guardians were 
made periodically and in bulk, not for individuals separately. 

Such repayments to the poor relief authorities out of arrears of 
benefit have continued to the present day, but under a series of 
modified enactments. In 1927 and in 1930 the controlling provision 
(section 14) of the 1922 Act was amended so as to make possible the 
repayment in respect of persons who had been granted outrelief 
while actually in receipt of benefit but of less than the full amount 
of benefit to which they later became entitled. This brought in 
cases'S (1) where excess relief was granted to persons who were in 
receipt of benefit on their own but not on dependents’ account, and 
who subsequently had claims for dependents’ benefit allowed; and 
(2) where the weekly benefit of claimants had first been reduced 
because of a liability to the Unemployment Fund for sums of bene- 
fit previously improperly received, and then on appeal was restored 


13 Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1930, p. 8r. 
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to the full rate and the deducted sums repaid. In 1931, section 14 
was deemed to apply to transitional payments as well as unemploy- 
ment benefits. In 1934, the section was re-written to confer upon 
the Minister of Labour the additional powers of repaying to the 
public assistance authorities out of the arrears of dependents’ bene- 
fit accruing to a claimant, the amount of outrelief granted the de- 
pendent during the period in respect of which arrears were due. 

3. Arrangements for supplementing inadequate insurance payments. 
—Each local relief authority could decide for itself whether or 
not to supplement insurance benefits. Technically if these were in- 
adequate for maintenance (in Scotland) or for avoiding destitution 
(in England and Wales), supplementation was the proper duty of 
the authority. In practice, however, since there was no uniform 
standard of maintenance or destitution, the extent of supplementa- 
tion depended largely on the general social policy and financial posi- 
tion of a given authority, and specifically on whether its general 
relief scales (if any) were above or below the unemployment in- 
surance benefit rates. 

Use of a relief system to supplement insurance benefits raises 
two immediate problems. The first, namely, the necessity for ad- 
ministrative co-operation to enable the supplementary body to know 
how much income is received from the insurance system, was solved 
in the manner discussed in II (1), above. The second involves the 
question whether it is desirable, in order to maintain the prestige of 
the contributory insurance system, to require that in applying its 
tests of need the supplementary body should disregard all or some 
part of the family resources represented by insurance benefits. 

Prior to 1920, the relief authorities were prohibited under the 
unemployment insurance acts from taking into account the first 
ros. of benefit. By the Act of 1920 this sum was reduced to 5s., 
but with the introduction of dependents’ grants into the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme in November, 1921, the operation of the 5s. 
proviso was suspended, and the authorities were empowered to take 
into account the full amount of benefit. This provision, made per- 
manently effective in April, 1922, has since continued in force. In 
October, 1931, it was made to apply to transitional payments as 
well as to unemployment benefit. 
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4. Arrangements for assisting workers disqualified from receiving 
insurance benefit—Here again as the residual relief authority the 
public assistance system was responsible for aiding unemployed 
workers in need who were not entitled to benefits under the insurance 
system regardless of whether their disqualification was due to ex- 
clusion from coverage, inadequate contributions, exhaustion of bene- 
fit, or by way of penalty for infringement of the insurance regula- 
tions. In no case was there any financial reimbursement from the 
Ministry of Labour to the Public Assistance authorities. 

The cases of workers disqualified from receiving benefit have pre- 
sented no special administrative problem and have been handled 
by the same administrative machinery already described. The re- 
turn taken by the worker for completion by the employment ex- 
change usually made provision for indicating disqualifications and 
in some cases the reasons for the disqualification as well. If the 
worker was already receiving relief at the time, the notification of 
the disqualification definitely closed the case in so far as the employ- 
ment office was concerned, since no refund was payable to the Poor 
Law authority. 

On the other hand, payment of relief to persons undergoing a 
temporary penalty disqualification raised the question of whether 
this did not defeat the purposes of the penalty, since none of the 
representatives of the local authorities who testified before the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance in 1931 indicated that 
any special policy was applied to persons who were thus disqualified. 

Had the practice of Poor Law administration conformed to the 
general principles governing outdoor relief laid down by the Relief 
Regulation Order of 1911 no problem would have arisen. For under 
that order the normal form of relief to the able-bodied was to be 
institutional. Only in exceptional circumstances could outdoor re- 
lief to the able-bodied be given and then only if accompanied by a 
work test or the so-called “‘modified workhouse test,’ whereby the 
able-bodied man’s dependents could receive assistance at home while 
the man was relieved in an institution. The guardians were per- 
mitted to depart from these principles only if they reported each case 
to the Minister and he did not disapprove. Thus the loss of insur- 
ance benefit would have carried with it a very real penalty in that 
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the available alternative form of relief was admittedly and inten- 
tionally unpleasant. 

But the heavy unemployment of the post-war years brought about 
a significant modification of this policy. It became physically and 
economically impossible for many Poor Law authorities to give in- 
stitutional relief or to provide work tests for their many unemployed 
clients. They continued to report their departures from the 1911 
principles to the Minister, but the reports became more and more 
perfunctory with small likelihood of ministerial disapproval. Finally 
in the 1930 Relief Regulation Order official recognition was given 
to the de facto policy. Special or general reports on every case in 
which noninstitutional relief was granted to able-bodied workers 
were no longer required. But the Public Assistance authorities were 
required to formulate arrangements for setting to work and training 
and instructing men who were capable of work, and able-bodied 
workers granted outrelief were, ‘‘so far as the arrangement made by 
the Council permitted,” to be set to work accordingly. 

Had all the councils set up adequate training or work centers, loss 
of insurance rights would still have been a penalty, since public 
assistance would automatically have been accompanied by work or 
training. But once again practice departed from the official prin- 
ciple. By no means all the authorities have set up training centers, 
and since “their arrangements do not permit” the setting of men to 
work, unconditional outdoor relief is available and may compare not 
unfavorably with the insurance benefit which a man has been 
denied. 


III. THE PREREQUISITES OF SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION 


A study of the relationships between the relief and the insurance 
adininistrative organizations in Great Britain leads to the conclusion 
that on the whole these relationships worked with surprisingly little 
friction. It is true that throughout the period the local authorities 
frequently complained that the central government did not carry a 
large enough share of the financial costs of unemployment relief. 
But this involves the wider question of the total part to be played 
by a centrally financed insurance system in the total relief picture. 
To the extent that insured persons were obtaining aid from both 
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systems or passing from one to the other, the two groups of authori- 
ties appeared to have worked together harmoniously. This fact is 
testified to both by the central ministries® and by the local au- 
thorities."7 

But in considering the apparent ease with which these administra- 
tive problems were met, it is necessary to point out that the extent 
of overlapping of the two systems in terms of the absolute number 
of cases in which there was contact between them was never con- 
siderable. This fact alone greatly facilitated smooth co-operation. 
Thus, an explanation of the success of administrative integration 
of the insurance and relief systems in Great Britain is linked with the 
wider problem of why the systems have, even during heavy unem- 
ployment, not impinged more upon one another. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that many specific features 
of the British system have served to keep overlapping to a minimum. 
In the first place, supplementation of insurance by relief was rela- 
tively unimportant. Its extent was partially decided by the stand- 
ards of the relief scales adopted by the local authorities during the 
twenties for determining relief grants. Where these fell below bene- 
fit rates supplementation was hardly likely to occur except to meet 
special emergencies, such as sickness, unconnected with the fact 
of unemployment. At first, most of the local relief scales ran 
above unemployment benefit, thus conducing to supplementation. 
In Scotland the scales of relief commonly paid by the principal 
Poor Law authorities between 1921 and 1924 provided 22s. 6d. 


6 E.g., the Ministry of Labour reported in 1923 that, “generally speaking,”’ co- 
operation in regard to the arrangements for exchange of information initiated in 1921 
had been “effectively maintained”’ (Ministry of Labour, Report on National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, 1923, p. 131), and the Scottish Department of Health reported in 1931 
that they had “‘proved effective in practice” (Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, p. 327). 


17 A specific question regarding co-operation between local relief and local insurance 
authorities was sent by the Royal Commission to the local authorities. It is significant 
that the replies contained no complaints, and the typical reply ran: ‘“The arrangements 
between the Employment Exchange and the Public Assistance Committee are quite 
satisfactory’’ (Paisley). ‘“The Public Assistance authorities co-operate as far as possible 
with the local employment exchanges and under an arrangement between the two 
bodies are able to obtain information as to the position in relation to benefit of persons 
who apply for relief’’ (reply of the County Councils Association in Minutes of Evidence, 


pp. 587 and 633). 
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for a man and wife and 3s. 6d. for each dependent child under 
sixteen. The corresponding amounts of benefit obtainable in the 
same period being 20s. and 1s., respectively, it was often necessary 
to supplement the income of married men “to a standard which 
the Poor Law Authorities considered necessary for maintenance— 
assuming, of course, the recipient had no means other than his 
unemployment benefit.’"* In England and Wales much the same 
situation obtained: In the financial year 1923-24, only twenty out 
of two hundred and twenty known family relief scales fell below un- 
employment benefits.'® 

With the rise in benefit rates in 1924, this position steadily re- 
versed itself. From 1924 to 1926 the Scottish authorities were re- 
quired to supplement benefit only if there were dependent children, 
and thereafter they generally ceased to supplement.?° In England 
and Wales a similar development took place. The relief scales below 
benefit for an average-sized family rose to go in 1924-25 and 113 
in 1926-27." In 1930, after the number of Poor Law authorities 
had been reduced in England and Wales from 631 to 145, there 
were 78 with relief scales in application, of which 36 were below 
benefit, while only 9 were above benefit levels throughout their 
range.” 

Thus throughout the period, benefit rates in Great Britain as a 
whole steadily approached the general relief scales, and by 1931, 
for most of the local areas, had even exceeded them. Supplementa- 
tion of benefit by relief was the exception rather than the rule. 

Even in those areas where local relief scales were above benefit 
rates, supplementation was not automatic. With the exception of 
some localities, mostly industrial or city areas,’ supplementation 


8 Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, p. 328. 
9 Fifth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1923-24, p. 91. 


° Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, p. 328. Where the unemployment-benefit scale rose 
above the relief scale, the authorities were sometimes influenced to equilibrate the scales. 


2 Sixth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1924-25, p. 106; Eighth Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, 1926-27, p. 136. 

22 The remainder were above benefit levels at some points and below at others 
(Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, p. 296). 

23 E.g., Birmingham and Manchester. (Cf. H. F. Hohman, op. cit., p. 298.) In 1932 
the Ministry of Health complained that in such areas as Sheffield, Manchester, Derby, 
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took place only when there were exceptional circumstances.** A 
very considerable amount of the supplementation was attributable 
to sickness in the family, and a number of authorities appear to 
have confined their supplementation to medical relief alone.**> A 
study made in 1931 by the Ministry of Health in three selected 
districts indicated that 50.6 per cent of the cases of supplementation 
were on account of sickness and were not, therefore, directly con- 
nected with the fact of unemployment. In the remainder of the 
cases supplementation of benefit by relief payments was rendered 
necessary because of the existence of members of the household not 
provided for in the benefit scales (15.1 per cent), high rent (2.6 per 
cent), and miscellaneous causes (5.5 per cent).”° 

Between 1924 and 1931, the available figures for Great Britain 
indicate that the amount of supplementation of insurance benefit 
with relief payments, although small to begin with, continued to 
decrease. On the basis of sample studies”? of persons claiming bene- 
fit on certain dates in 1923, 1924, 1927, and 1931, it appeared that 
those in personal receipt of both benefit and relief constituted 8.6, 
3.8, 2.1, and 0.6 per cent of all persons with claims to benefit allowed 


and Middlesex relief scales were high and unemployment benefit was supplemented 
despite the fact that either little work, training, or instruction was provided for able- 
bodied relief recipients or else little account was taken of household income (Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1932-33, pp. 193-94). 

24 The varying practices of the authorities are best seen from their own replies in 
1932 to a query put by the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance on ‘“‘the 
extent to which it has been found necessary to give relief to persons in receipt of un- 
employment benefit”? (Minutes of Evidence, 14th day, pp. 522-32; 15th day, pp. 560 
and 587-603; Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Appendices to the Min- 
utes of Evidence, Part 1, passim. Summaries of these replies are given in H. F. Hohman, 
op. cit., pp. 297 ff.). 

2s E.g., Aylesbury, Newcastle upon Tyne, Rotherham, Paisley, Coatbridge. 


26 As defined in the inquiry, 26.2 per cent of the cases of supplementation involved 
‘temporary relief pending payment of relief or wages’? and were not therefore sup- 
plementation in the sense in which the word is used in this article, i.e., concurrent 
receipt of benefit and relief. 


27 Ministry of Labour, Report on an Investigation into tle Personal Circumstances and 
Industrial History of . . . . Claimants to Unemployment Benefit, November 5th to roth, 
1923 (1924); ibid., November 24th to 29th, 1924 (1925); ibid., A pril 4th to oth, 1927 (1928); 
Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence, Part V, pp. 264-304. 
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at the respective dates. A special return’* for the week ending Febru- 
ary 7, 1931, revealed that 14,155 persons with 47,457 dependents re- 
ceived both forms of relief on account of unemployment alone. This 
group represented less than 1 per cent of the total number of unem- 
ployed insured persons, but made up 34.9 per cent of the total 
number of insured persons”? in receipt of outrelief. They received 
a sum of £5,080 in relief and £19,208 in benefit. In England and 
Wales, the average relief payment per family to the groups was 7s. 
6d. as against an average benefit payment of 27s. 43d.; in Scotland, 
the corresponding average payments were 5s. 23d. and 255. 3d. 
More complete data available only for England and Wales throw 
some light on the relative heaviness of the burden of concurrent 
relief from the point of view of the local authorities. On April 17, 
1926, 35,754, OF 25.3 per cent, out of 141,518 insured heads of fami- 
lies receiving relief received concurrent relief; 34,730 or 97.2 per 
cent of the total obtaining both benefit and relief were relieved on 
account of unemployment and the remainder on account of “the 
sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity of themselves or 
their dependents.’’s° In the financial year 1928-29 the monthly num- 
ber receiving concurrent relief never reached 10,000 and fluctuated 
between 9.3 and 12.4 per cent of the total insured persons on the 
relief rolls; between a fifth and a fourth of the total paid to the for- 
mer groups represented outrelief and the remainder, unemployment 
or transitional benefit." By February, 1931, the persons receiving 
concurrent relief (on account of unemployment) rose to 12,221, or 
41.7 per cent of the insured persons who received local relief, partly 
because under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1930 benefit 
was given to persons who had been receiving poor relief and whose 
familiarity with Poor Law procedures may have suggested applica- 
tions for supplementary relief.** In February of the following three 


28 Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, ibid., Part IT. 

29 So long as a worker can produce a receipt from the employment exchange for his 
‘unemployment book,’’ he is regarded as an insured person even though he has long 
since exhausted his benefit rights. 

3° Fighth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1926-27, p. 115. 

3* Minutes of Evidence, 8th day, p. 298. 


3 Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence, Part II, p. 77. 
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years the percentage decreased from 31.8 to 19.8 to 10.5, and the 
amount of outrelief varied between a sixth and a fifth of the total 
amount of concurrent relief and benefit.+ 

To the extent that supplementation took place, it was accounted 
for by comparatively few localities. In February, 1932, it is known 
that 18 of the 145 counties and county boroughs, containing 37 
per cent of the population of England and Wales, accounted for 87 
per cent of the total number of 24,981 families receiving supple- 
mentary relief and £6,819 of the total of £7,853 afforded these 
families. The following year 11 localities with one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation of England and Wales relieved 28,530 families or 73 per 
cent of the total of 38,883 families aided both by relief and un- 
employment benefit or transitional payments. Again in 1934, 13 
councils with only 30.7 per cent of the population relieved 27,857 
or 73 per cent of 36,794 supplemented families.*4 

Thus an analysis of the available statistical data supports the 
conclusion that persons receiving concurrent benefit and relief were 
at all times a negligibly small proportion of the total number re- 
ceiving unemployment benefit. At times, however, they formed an 
appreciable part of the insured persons receiving relief. Further- 
more, the problem of concurrent relief was very largely concentrated 
in a relatively small number of localities. 

In the second place, overlapping between insurance and relief 
was minimized because the insurance system was so devised as to 
keep to a minimum the numbers of workers who were continually 
passing between that and the relief system. Such transferences from 
one system to the other might be caused either by long waiting 
periods before benefits are payable or by a method of calculating 
benefit eligibility and duration so that in any given short period a 
worker might exhaust his insurance benefit rights, go on poor relief, 
and then having accumulated further benefit rights, again become 
entitled to receive insurance benefits.* 


33 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1933-34, p. 232. 

34 Data compiled from the 13th, 14th, and rs5th annual reports of the Ministry of 
Health, 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34- 

3s A method of calculating benefit duration by use of a ratio rule would have this 
effect. A man unemployed in January might, on the basis of his previous employment 
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The first of these difficulties has been avoided in Britain by the 
existence of relatively short waiting periods, which have never been 
more than six, and since 1937 have been only three days.*° This 
has kept down the number of cases in which unemployed insured 
persons have been compelled to utilize the relief system pending 
receipt of benefits. Even in the absence of disputes or administra- 
tive delays,*’ however, the period of time elapsing between the filing 
of a claim and the first benefit payment is, of course, often longer 
than the legal waiting period.3* Local authorities have been in- 
clined to argue that in these circumstances even a six-day waiting 
period was excessive. Thus the National Association of Relieving 
Officers reported to the Royal Commission in 1931 that many of 
their applicants had been living, even when employed, on trades- 
men’s credit, so that they virtually became destitute ‘‘within a day 
or so of becoming unemployed.” It is, however, difficult to secure 
any comprehensive estimate of the extent to which local authorities 
were burdened with the maintenance of the unemployed during 


record, become entitled to six weeks of insurance benefit. He would then, if still un- 
employed and in need, have to seek general relief. If later in the year he should again 
obtain work and lose it, he might accumulate a further brief period of insurance rights, 
exhaust them, and again have to fall back on the relief system. The same effect, though 
to a less irritating extent, is obtained whenever the eligibility qualification relates to a 
period of more than one year, though maximum benefit duration is related to a single 
year and amounts to less than fifty-two weeks. Thus the British eligibility qualification 
of thirty weeks in two years, or those American systems which require a given amount 
of earnings in the first eight out of the last nine quarters (or even the first four out of 
the last five) lead to a situation in which in any given year (calendar or benefit), even 
a continuously unemployed man may have exhausted his maximum benefit, fallen back 
on general relief, but at the beginning of the next benefit or calendar year again become 
entitled to a period of insurance benefit. 


36 From 1913 to November, 1920, the waiting period was six days; until July, 1921, 
it was three days, and thereafter until 1937, six days. It is now three days. 


37It has been only in exceptional cases (as when benefit conditions have been 
changed) that payments have not been made on the date on which they fell due. 


38In Britain a benefit week runs from Thursday to Wednesday, inclusive. Pay- 
ments are made on Fridays. Thus under the old six-day waiting period, a worker 
might register as unemployed on Monday, receive no benefit the first Friday, and 
benefit only for three days on the following Friday (cf. Minutes of Evidence, 15th day, 


Pp. 580). 


39 Minutes of Evidence, 20th day, p. 755. 
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legal waiting periods. The National Association of Relieving Officers 
reported that the number was large in 1931.*° In other areas (e.g., 
Nottingham) such claimants were estimated at not more than 2 
per cent of those in receipt of benefit.** 

It has proved more difficult to avoid administratively disturbing 
(and from the public assistance point of view, costly) transferences 
from one system to another over short periods. The original 1920 
law determined duration of benefits by a ratio rule subject to an 
overriding maximum, but this was soon abandoned, first, by a series 
of emergency extensions of benefit and other devices, and finally, 
by formal repeal in 1928. 

From August, 1924, however, when eligibility was determined by 
reference to the number of contributions paid in the preceding two 
years, a situation arose in which in one year workers might be en- 
titled to insurance benefits for a period, then fali back on poor relief, 
and at the beginning of the second benefit year again become en- 
titled to further insurance benefits for a limited period. Such trans- 
ferences of insured persons were considerably reduced by a series 
of regulations which, however disastrous to the finances of the in- 
surance system, produced a relief system that was administratively 
simpler to both relief and insurance officials and also less annoying to 
the average worker. Until 1928 transferences were kept down by the 
grant of additional weeks of benefit in a given period, known as un- 
covenanted or extended benefit, beyond the legal maximum. After 
1928 they were reduced, first, by the abolition of any maximum 
duration, except that which was implicit in the eligibility qualifica- 
tion,” and second, by the grant of transitional benefit immediately 
upon exhaustion of insurance rights provided a worker could show 
eight weeks of employment in the past two years, or thirty at any 
time. Even after 1931, when the twenty-six weeks’ maximum dura- 
tion to benefit in any year was reimposed, relatively few additional 
insured persons were compelled to resort to poor relief during the six 
months before their second benefit year began, because they were 


4° {bid. 4" Ibid., p. 757. 

# T.e., a man who had had thirty or more weeks of continuous employment before 
claiming benefit could satisfy the ‘‘30 contributions in 2 years’’ rule for seventy-four 
weeks and draw continuous benefit for that period. 
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entitled to transitional payments immediately upon exhaustion of 
insurance benefit if they could show eight contributions in two years 
or thirty at any time and could pass the means test.*3 

The fact that additional weeks of benefit beyond the legal maxi- 
mum and later the grant of transitional benefits or payments fol- 
lowed immediately upon exhaustion of insurance benefit rights is of 
the utmost importance. From April, 1922, to February, 1924, how- 
ever, the additional weeks of benefit granted under the emergency 
extensions were not payable continuously, but were subject to a 
series of ‘‘gaps” of one to five weeks in which no benefit was paya- 
ble.44 These gaps were introduced with the object of emphasizing 
the conditional and “non-insurance’’ nature of the benefit given. 
But their effects upon the relief system were disastrous, involving as 
they did both sudden and heavy increases in expenditure* and a 
great but temporary increase in administrative work. 

Precise statistics as to the effect of the gaps on the relief adminis- 
tration are not available for England and Wales, as the results are 
masked by the coexistence of trade disputes and the absence of de- 
tailed breakdowns in the relief expenditures. But complaints were 
made by relief administrators to the Blanesburgh Committee re- 
garding the financial and administrative burden imposed by these 
gap periods.** It is known, however, that in Scotland during the 

43 Thus while the eligibility requirement based on a two years’ employment record 
meant that a continuously unemployed man might draw six months’ insurance, then 
six months’ transitional payment, and then in the second benefit year another six 
months’ insurance benefit followed by indefinite transitional payments, these trans- 


ferences affected only the Ministry of Labour and did not involve transferences between 
the insurance and the locally administered and financed relief system. 


44 In April, 1922, it was provided that after an applicant had received five weeks of 
uncovenanted benefit there had to be an interval of five weeks in which no benefit 
could be drawn. In July, 1920, the gap was reduced to one week. From April, 1923, 
there was a gap of two weeks after twenty-two weeks’ benefit had been drawn since 
November, 1922, and from October, 1923, to February, 1924, there was a gap of three 
weeks without benefit after drawing twelve weeks of uncovenanted benefit. 


45 Since the decisions to grant emergency extensions of benefit were made at times 
when it was evident that large numbers of workers were about to exhaust their legal 
benefit rights, the imposition of a gap after a given number of weeks of extended bene- 
fits had been drawn meant that the majority of the unemployed reached the gap period 
simultaneously. 

© Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, 1927, II, 96; and Report on 
National Unemployment Insurance to July, 1923, p. 65. 
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first gap period weekly expenditure on relief to the able-bodied un- 
employed in industrial parishes rose from £22,449 on May 20, 1922, 
to £32,404 in the following week and £47,411 in the third week of 
the gap. In April, 1923, on the occasion of another gap, weekly ex- 
penditure rose from £22,277 to £48,217.47 From the administrative 
point of view, ‘the sudden increase in the number of applicants over 
a short period seriously interfered with the normal relief ma- 
chinery.”4 

In recognition of the disadvantages of this temporary shift of 
persons between the relief and the insurance systems the gaps were 
abolished in 192449—another example of the British acceptance of 
the integral relationship of insurance to the relief system as a whole 
and of the necessity of departing from strict insurance principles in 
the interests of simplicity of administration and the welfare of the 
unemployed. 

As a result of these adjustments the numbers of unemployed in- 
sured persons who were compelled to seek aid from the Public As- 
sistance authorities became very small after 1928, as will be evident 
from Table 1.°° 

It will be noted that in the highest year, 1929, the percentage 
never exceeded 7.8 per cent and for most of the time was very con- 
siderably less than this. These figures are the more significant when 
it is recalled that they include not merely the persons who while 
still rating as insured transfer from one system to another, but also 
persons receiving relief and benefit.** The insignificant percentages 


47 Evidence of the Department of Health for Scotland, Minutes of Evidence, 8th 
day, p. 328. 


48 Ibid. 


49 A concession was made as early as July, 1922, when the gap was reduced to one 
week (Report on National Unemployment Insurance to July, 1923, p. 65). 


5° No reliable figures are available for earlier years, although the sample studies 
carried out by the Ministry of Labour in 1924 and 1927 (see p. 387) indicated that 3.9 
and 4.1 per cent of the benefit claimants received relief in the two respective years. 
This group would, of course, be smaller than the total of unemployed insured persons. 
(The 1923 investigation failed to include disallowed claimants in the sample studied 
and so provides only the concurrent relief estimates already given.) 

5 No distinction was made in the periodic statistics relating to Great Britain be- 
tween insured persons receiving relief only and insured persons receiving concurrent re- 
lief and benefit. Several such breakdowns exist for England and Wales from 1926 on (see 
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for June and September, 1937, reflect the fact that after the second 
appointed day (April 1, 1937), the Unemployment Assistance Board 
took over from the Poor Law authorities a large number of insured 
persons with less than eight contributions in the last two years or 
thirty at any time, and also became responsible for supplementing 
insurance benefit when necessary. 

In the third place, there can be little doubt that one of the factors 
contributing to the effective co-operation between relief and insur- 
ance authorities has been the simplicity of the insurance system, 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS (EXCLUSIVE OF 
DEPENDENTS) IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF, 1928-37 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 











Month 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1037 
BRIE he eG ata e anes 78 44 27 | 3.2 Vaca 1618 | S50 | 2.6 1 4s 
OT Ee ae e eo re 6.65] D7) [ee Fl axe lease. gy 407 ANS 1000 
DEDIEIDDET 5c. . sos nics cies O.r | 2.6] 7.0 1-3-4 lacy | 5.0: | 4.61 4-4 |-0.8 
December........... 90} S25 | 2p 128 Pie 7 608" | 40) 1 46.5. 



































* The table excludes persons panies medical relief only. Data on the number of insured unemployed, 
1928-36, inclusive, are obtained from the Twenty-second Abstract of Labour Statistics (1937), pp. 54-56; 
for 1937, from the issues of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1937 and 1938. Data for insured persons in re- 
ceipt of relief are obtained from the Minutes of Evidence, Table 2, p. 330 (interpolated) and from the Twenty- 
second Abstract of Labour Statistics. 


which has operated to minimize administrative delays and thus the 
friction between the two bodies. It has also facilitated a procedure 
in handling claims which makes it possible for officers at the local 
exchanges speedily to supply the local relief administrators with the 
information they require. Benefit rights are calculated in terms of 
contributions paid, which in turn are evidenced by stamps on a card 
handed in by each worker at the end of each insurance year or upon 
making a claim for unemployment payment. The exchange obtains 
from the central record office at Kew a report on the worker’s past 
contribution and benefit record, and this information is normally 
received within three days, since the record-keeping involved is very 
simple. Additional contributions in the current year will be evident 
from the card presented to the local office by the worker at the time 


page 388), but cannot be used in the present connection, as the figures for the number 
of unemployed insured persons are not readily available for England and Wales. 
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of making a claim. Eligibility based even upon the most recent week 
of employment can thus be readily determined by the local exchange. 
There is no problem arising from the subsequent discovery (or post- 
ing) of additional earnings while in employment as will occur in 
many American states. 

Once eligibility is determined the next steps are equally simple. 
Duration is for a flat twenty-six-week period,” and the exchange 
knows from the central record office how much benefit was drawn 
in the past year and from its own records what has been drawn in the 
current year. Since there are flat rates of benefit varying only with 
age and sex, the local exchange officers can readily compute the 
exact amount due to each worker. Administrative delays have un- 
doubtedly also been reduced by the absence of merit-rating, since 
employers have had no inducement to allege that workers were fired 
for good cause rather than laid off because of lack of work, and dis- 
puted claims in regard to cause of unemployment are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Finally even where prolonged disputed cases occur, as when a 
claim has to be referred from the Court of Referees to the Umpire, a 
concession has been made by the insurance system in the interests of 
simplicity of administration. For if a claim is allowed by the Court 
of Referees and the insurance officer appeals against the decision to 
the Umpire, benefit is payable from the date set by the Court, and 
if the Umpire subsequently disallows the claim, no repayment of 
arrears by the worker is required. This assumption by the insurance 
system of responsibility for its own delays prevents use of the public 
assistance system by insured workers for what may often be merely 
a temporary period. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that administrative delays, except 
during periods when there have been changes in the law relating to 
eligibility, benefit rate, or duration, have been relatively insignifi- 
cant. No direct information as to the extent of delayed payments is 

82 In 1934 additional benefits beyond 156 days were provided for workers who had a 
good employment record over the past 5 years. Here again, however, delay was avoided 
by the expedient of not asking for this information from Kew until toward the end of 
the 156-day period. This avoided the delay that would be inevitable if each initial 
claim had to be subjected to a 5-year analysis and reduced the total administrative 


work, since many workers returned to employment before exhausting the normal 156 
days’ benefit. 
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available. But since the Public Assistance authorities can, as indi- 
cated above, claim repayment of excess relief advanced to persons 
subsequently found to be entitled to benefit for the period in ques- 
tion, some indication of the extent of these delays may be gauged 
from the magnitude of these repayments. During the period 1922-36, 
inclusive, total repayments to the Poor Law or Public Assis- 
tance authorities amounted to only £1,486,317, or 0.2 per cent of the 
total amount paid out in insurance, uncovenanted, extended, and 
transitional payments during the same period. 

The last, and probably the vital factor, accounting for the measure 
of success in relief-insurance co-operation in Great Britain has been 
the British acceptance of the view that unemployment insurance 
is only one element in a comprehensive unemployment-relief pro- 
gram. Many of the more important changes (especially those re- 
lating to eligibility and duration) which caused the insurance system 
to play an ever larger part in the total relief program were made 
after taking into account the effect the change would have upon the 
residual (Public Assistance or Poor Law) relief system.53 The modi- 
fications thus introduced undoubtedly involved the insurance sys- 
tem in financial difficulties during the twenties, but it is also true 
that they avoided a complete breakdown of the general relief ad- 
ministration. This broad view of the place of insurance meant that 
on occasion concessions were made to Public Assistance authorities 
in order to avoid an irritating, uneconomic, and administratively 
inconvenient transfer of unemployed from insurance to relief for a 
few weeks and then back again to insurance.*4 

Administratively, this philosophy also did much to promote har- 
monious co-operation between the relief and insurance authorities. 
The British Ministry of Labour did not maintain, as some of our 
American unemployment-compensation administrators appear to 
do, that any administrative contact with relief authorities would 
blur the distinction between insurance and relief. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
SoctAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


83 Cf. Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report (1932), pp . 


116-17 and 150. 
54 See above, pp. 389-04. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM HABER AND HERMAN M. SOMERS 


commonwealth of Massachusetts has had, and still retains, a 

high place of honor as a leader among the states. In the field of 
public welfare also the state possesses a long and progressive history 
of leadership. Long before the turn of the century—in 1863—it at- 
tempted to integrate the state’s public welfare functions by the 
creation of the State Board of Charities. Continuous revision of the 
administrative structure accompanied by many reforms and im- 
provements in power and organization finally resulted in the crea- 
tion in 1919 of the State Department of Public Welfare, one of the 
first of its type. Its first commissioner, Robert W. Kelso, still carries 
prestige in the field. Massachusetts was one of the pioneers to enact 
state legislation for aid to dependent children—1913. It was among 
the first to provide assistance to the blind—1g19. Its Old Age As- 
sistance Law, passed in 1931, preceded the Federal Social Security 
Act by four years. The general obligation to care for needy persons 
has long been on a more certain basis with the financial responsi- 
bility more definitely determined than among other states. 

During the last fifteen years the developments in the United 
States in the field of public welfare have been characterized by a 
rapid growth in the volume and cost of public assistance; by a 
greater sensitiveness of public welfare needs to economic fluctua- 
tions; in the growth of special forms of assistance to aged, to blind, 
to mothers, and to other particularized groups. Since 1930, public 
welfare, especially in its financing and administration, has ceased to 
be the exclusive concern of local government. The state and the fed- 
eral government have each assumed certain proportions of the cost 
and supervision of the various public aid programs. To comply with 
the administrative requirements of these developments and espe- 
cially to meet the emergency problems of 1933-36, many states 
reorganized their public welfare administration, modernized their 
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procedure, restated public policy toward dependency in terms of 
current causes and methods of treatment. 

Massachusetts, however, has been attempting to meet the prob- 
lem with an antiquated organizational framework. The forms and 
methods of providing public aid have been imbedded in tradition. 
The agencies employed to provide for a distinctly modern problem 
have suffered from administrative obsolescence even before the de- 
pression divulged the real magnitude of dependency. With relatively 
minor exceptions, no changes in administration have been made 
since 1919. The administrative changes at that time affected only 
the state department but did not impinge upon the local administra- 
tions which had and still retain absolute and final responsibility over 
public relief. Even during the hectic period after 1933, when in many 
states the F.E.R.A. was exercising considerable influence, if not con- 
trol, over the administration of public relief, Massachusetts retained 
its outmoded administrative structure and policies. Federal aid was 
administered through an independent agency responsible directly to 
the national officials. The relationship between the state and local 
public welfare agencies was not changed; the local agencies re- 
mained independent of state control or supervision. Financing of 
relief, except for relatively small sums for categorical assistance, was 
exclusively a local responsibility. State supervision over the general 
relief program was not introduced. The town remained the unit of 
administration. Records, methods, and procedures, standards and 
forms of aid, were but little influenced by the changed character of 
public relief since 1930. The supervisory authority granted to the 
state department over categorical forms of assistance, particularly 
since the passage of the Social Security Act, did not materially in- 
fluence the methods of administration or the obsolete character of 
local authority." 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE LOCAL WELFARE BOARDS 


The State Department of Public Welfare is organized into three 
main divisions, under a single commissioner, with a powerless and 


This article will be concerned primarily with the administration of public assist- 
ance: general relief, aid to dependent children, the aged, and the blind. No attempt 
is made to treat the problem of institutional or child welfare aspects of public welfare 
administration. 
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inarticulate advisory board. These are the Division of Aid and Re- 
lief, the Division of Child Guardianship, and the Division of Juvenile 
Training. The Division of Aid and Relief combines in its subdivi- 
sions all the public assistance responsibilities of the department. 
Within it are the Subdivisions of Relief, of Settlement, of Aid to 
Dependent Children, of Social Service, and a Bureau of Old Age 
Assistance. On paper this would appear to offer an excellent op- 
portunity for an integrated, or at least a co-ordinated, administra- 
tion of all public assistance programs. In fact, however, the various 
programs operate in such a manner that each might belong to a 
separate and unrelated department. 

The Subdivision of Relief is concerned exclusively with claims for 
reimbursement filed with the state. These cases arise under settle- 
ment laws, and the total cost of unsettled cases is borne by the state. 
Application for assistance is made to the local welfare board in each 
of the 355 towns and cities. The agent representing the local board 
has full power to grant or deny assistance. If granted to an un- 
settled case the cost of such aid is billed to the city of settlement. Or, 
if there is no local settlement in any other city or town, or if legal 
settlement is doubtful, the state department is asked for reimburse- 
ment. The field staff of the Subdivision of Relief, consisting of about 
sixty persons, investigates each case for which reimbursement is re- 
quested. The investigator seeks to secure the settlement history of 
the case, or, if that has previously been determined, he is concerned 
with the degree of need and the amount of the “budgetary de- 
ficiency.’ His finding is to be used as a basis of reimbursement to 
the local board. The amount allowed by the state investigator may 
be more or less than that already determined and being granted by 
the local agent. If less, the local agent reduces the amount of the 
grant unless, of course, the difference between the grant and the 
amount of reimbursement is to be borne by the local board. This 
obviously does not occur. If, however, the state investigator finds 
that the local agent granted an inadequate amount, he has no au- 
thority to increase it. Final determination as to whether or not aid 
is given and the amount thereof is always made by the local board, 
even for cases in which the state reimburses the total cost. Local 
agents, however, have been known to be more generous with so- 
called ‘‘state cases” than with local cases. 
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It is, therefore, possible for two standards of relief to exist in the 
same locality: one maintained for cases the total cost of which is 
borne by the state and the other for local cases. As would be ex- 
pected, the state standard for unsettled cases is generally more ade- 
quate than the standards for local cases, over which the state has no 
jurisdiction. Since in recent years the number of cases without legal 
settlement represented between 20 and 25 per cent of the total load, 
the significance of this anomalous situation becomes apparent. 

The procedure developed by the Subdivision of Relief, an out- 
growth of the settlement laws, has been followed with relatively little 
deviation in relation to other assistance programs. The field staff of 
the Bureau of Old Age Assistance investigates the cases which have 
been accepted for old age aid by the local board. Since the state 
pays the total cost of assistance to aged who have lost local settle- 
ment, the field staff for the Bureau of Old Age Assistance investigates 
settlement history and then seeks to determine the budgetary de- 
ficiency. With relatively little variations, this procedure is also fol- 
lowed by the field staff for Aid to Dependent Children, except that, 
since 1936, the settlement question for these cases has been dis- 
carded. The locality now pays one-third of the cost of aid to all 
cases irrespective of their local settlement. 

Two outstanding practices in this procedure need to be noted. 
First, the state department field staff reinvestigate cases already 
accepted for assistance by the local boards of public welfare. Only 
in exceptional instances, where the local personnel is regarded as 
competent, are the records and findings of the local agency accepted 
and no independent home investigations made. Otherwise, the state 
field representative makes an original investigation and home visit, 
disregards the findings of the local workers, and has authority to 
reject the applicant or to change the amount of the grant. In all 
instances, of course, the cases have already been accepted for as- 
sistance and are, in fact, receiving aid. 

In October, 1937, when this study was in process, the Bureau of 
Old Age Assistance had a field staff of 60 persons and a case load of 
about 65,000; the Subdivision of Aid to Dependent Children had 23 
field workers and about 6,600 cases; the Subdivision of Relief had 
well over 500 cases per worker. 
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The state department has interpreted its authority to supervise 
as one which requires it to redo the investigatory job already made 
by the local officials. Its defense for this procedure is on the ground 
that local administration is in many instances both incompetent and 
inadequate. There is no doubt as to the correctness of this alle- 
gation. However, the department has undertaken a burden it is 
not equipped to carry efficiently. If duplicating local investigations 
is to continue as a policy in preference to supervising local adminis- 
tration, the department is woefully understaffed. 

Effective supervision of the work of the local boards would require 
a complete reversal in policy and procedure of the state department. 
In its present methods the department completely overlooks the 
distinctions between supervision and administration. As a result, it 
is conducting a large-scale administrative operation on its own ac- 
count, performing first-hand investigations, and assuming the re- 
sponsibility for periodical reinvestigations for over 60 per cent of 
the total public assistance load in the commonwealth. 

In its relationship to the local boards, therefore, the department 
overlooks its major responsibility to provide leadership in improving 
standards, methods, and procedures. 


THE INTERNAL MANAGEMENT OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The second administrative weakness of the state department 
arises from its internal management. In examining the operation of 
the several field stafis one is aware of the absence of any inte- 
gration or co-operation among the three subdivisions. Each has 
its own regulations, sends its own staff into the local community to 
deal with its specific phase of the problem. In each instance these 
representatives deal with the same agency in the locality and at 
times with the same family. All three subdivisions offer their staff 
wide latitude in the matter of family budgets. There is little or no 
evidence of any careful effort to arrive at a scientific basis for family 
allowances. 

The budget schedule prepared by the Subdivision of Relief is con- 
tained on a card about 2 by 43 inches in size. It deals with the re- 
quired number of calories per week for different-sized families. The 
visitor is urged to obtain average food prices from at least three 
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stores in each locality “per thousand calories” and then by simple 
arithmetic to arrive at the cost of the required number of calories. 
There is no organized procedure of pricing food in different lo- 
calities or of determining the reasonableness of food prices charged 
by local stores on state cases. The department has obtained no 
state-wide data since 1933. This budget, “which may be used as a 
guide,” is published in Temporary Aid Policies. It is not distributed 
to all local boards but may be had upon application to the state 
visitor by those who might know of its existence. 

The Subdivision of Aid to Dependent Children has its own modest 
budget guide for distribution to local boards. However, distribution 
has not been state wide; it has not been sent to all cities and towns 
with explanation and instructions for use. Primarily, it has re- 
mained a guide for the state staff. The situation is similar in the 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance, where also there is no organized or 
uniform procedure for budget determination, and such as there is, is 
not reviewed periodically or made available to local boards as a 
matter of routine. 

There is a total absence of interdivisional conference and agree- 
ment on principles and procedures in determining family budgets. 
Nor is there any leadership in the department which aims to 
guide the local boards in arriving at an evaluation of adequate al- 
lowances. As a result, there is little or no uniformity or compara- 
bility in the standards of aid allowed the 355 local public welfare 
boards. 

Internally, there is little evidence of efforts to keep abreast of the 
complex changes in standards, legislation, and methods of adminis- 
tration that have characterized public welfare in the last ten years. 
No subdivision has any formal or informal in-service training pro- 
gram. New workers may, through individual conference with the 
supervisor or others on the state staff, ‘pick up” such knowledge of 
the job as he can. No manual of procedure is available for him. 
There is no evidence of periodic conferences for discussion of prob- 
lems or exchange of experiences for the department as a whole, and 
a supervisor with a field staff of over forty-five persons explains that 
“the is available for staff members any time they wish to see me.” 
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At the time of this study, the last interdivisional conference was held 
in 1936. 

Statistical data for administrative uses have until recent months 
been unknown in the department, this in spite of the existence of two 
statistical units, each operating independently. This might indicate 
a plethora of statistical data, but two inadequate performances do 
not add up to one adequate job. Traditionally such statistical work 
as the department has undertaken has been performed by a “prin- 
cipal statistical clerk” in the central administration office. When, in 
1936, the Social Security Board insisted that a reasonably adequate 
amount of data be collected by the state department, a new Division 
of Research and Statistics was formed. But since the statistical 
clerk’s office is provided for by statute and its function is traditional, 
that position was not eliminated nor was it integrated with the new 
division. Today, it is in all respects an administrative anachronism. 

By law, the 355 local boards of public welfare are required to make 
annual returns to the state department stating the number of per- 
sons aided and the cost of such aid. These returns are to be made 
each April for the year ending March 31. The department’s form 
calls for the name of every person aided, the number of dependents, 
their ages, the amount of aid, and the type of assistance granted. 
Although the state department supplies the standard form for these 
reports, no provision is made for standardized methods of count by 
the localities, no check is made on accuracy, nothing is done to guide 
localities in preparing these reports. There is no requirement for 
more frequent than annual reporting. Not until the Public As- 
sistance Division of the Social Security Board sought monthly 
data were monthly reports called for. But the traditional annual 
reports were not discontinued. 

The penalty upon localities not filing reports is $1.00 per day for 
each day the report is late. For the fiscal year 1935, 30 communities 
paid $1,426 in fines. The second largest city in the state, Worcester, 
paid a fine of $410 for 1935 to 1936. This indicates that no report 
was submitted for 1935 and a very tardy one in 1936. Apparently 
Worcester finds it cheaper to pay a fine of $365 for the year than to 
pay a clerk’s annual salary of about $1,000 to keep records and pre- 
pare the report. 
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These cumbersome local annual reports are collected in the central 
office where several clerks proceed upon a laborious hand-tallying 
job, despite the fact that modern statistical apparatus is available 
in another division of the same department. The probability of error 
in the count is extremely high. The count is not completed for 
many months, and the data are, in general, over a year old before 
available. It serves primarily for publication in the department’s 
annual report rather than for any administrative usage. 

The department used to require detailed data on cases granted 
relief “because of unemployment.” Since 1932 the department has 
discontinued this information, stating: 


It has seemed unwise to us to require each year during the depression that 
cities and towns send us the names and social statistics of all persons aided 
because of unemployment. .... The burden upon cities and towns and upon the 
Department in collecting and tabulating these statistics has become so heavy 
that it creates an unjustifiable expense to attempt to analyze each family each 


year.? 


One might thus conclude that when unemployment relief is a com- 
paratively small problem data are necessary, but when it reaches 
serious proportions then information becomes an “unjustifiable ex- 
pense.”” While it might appear regrettable that this information is 
no longer reported, the data collected in previous years are of 
doubtful usability or value and their collection might be regarded as 
unjustifiable expense for reasons other than those submitted by the 
department. 

The annual reports are full of duplications, persons receiving re- 
lief at different intervals within the same year being often counted 
twice. (During 1935 Boston averaged about 46,000 individual relief 
recipients; the department’s annual report shows an “aggregate’’ of 
148,772.) Nor do the figures indicate the duration of relief status, 
as persons on relief for one week are counted equally with persons on 
relief for twelve months. 

The new Division of Research and Statistics collects simple 
monthly data on number of cases and costs. Since the division was 
established primarily to meet the requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Board, it is primarily concerned with data on the categorical 


2 Annual Report, Public Welfare Department, 1936, p. 141. 
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programs. The department regards this division as something “‘ex- 
tra-curricular,” a frill thrown in to appease the ‘federal people.” 
Nevertheless, this division represents a vast improvement over the 
still-existing office of the principal statistical clerk; it has a sub- 
stantial field force and is equipped with modern statistical tabulating 
and recording machinery. 

Notwithstanding the two statistical staffs in the Public Welfare 
Department, comprehensive data revealing the total public de- 
pendency in the commonwealth, either in terms of cases or in terms 
of costs, are not available. Information on two types of aid is not 
reported to the department at all. The Department of Education 
collects the data on Aid to the Blind, and no provision is made for 
clearance or exchange of information. At present no state agency 
collects data on soldiers’ relief granted by the local soldiers’ relief 
commissioners, and no such data are available anywhere. Relief 
granted by the State Division of Military Aid and Pensions is 
recorded on an annual basis, but no clearance is made with the 
Public Welfare Department. 

There is no evidence of a research program, although that word 
is in the title of the statistical division. There is neither research in 
the broader aspects of the dependency problem nor in the immediate 
administrative phases, nor even simple studies to interpret available 
data. No attempts are made to record trends, sectional variations, 
seasonal movements, correlations, or comparison with business in- 
dexes. It is pertinent to note that this division is not headed by a 
statistician but by an accountant.* 

The accounting problem is not less confused, but will not be de- 
tailed here. It is sufficient to say that there is no centralization of 
auditing, that each division and subdivision does its own accounting, 
and no one has assumed responsibility for field auditing. 

Any attempt to study the welfare problem in Massachusetts on 
the basis of statistical data is further complicated by the wide 
diversity in “fiscal years’ for the different programs. The state’s 
fiscal year ends November 30. The fiscal year of cities and towns 
ends December 31. For unsettled cases the state reimburses for a 


3 After this report was written, word reached the writers that a trained statistician 
has now been employed in this position. 
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fiscal year ending June 30; for old age assistance it reimburses for a 
year ending April 30. The fiscal year for reimbursements between 
cities and towns for nonresident cases ends December 31. The fiscal 
year for the annual reports from localities on persons aided ends 
March 31. 
THE PROBLEM OF LEGAL SETTLEMENT 

The widely deplored institution of settlement laws hampers and 
complicates effective welfare administration. As already indicated, 
the total cost of aid extended to persons without legal settlement is 
reimbursed to the localities from state funds. The volume of cases 
without legal settlement has been increasing steadily, particularly in 
recent years. In 1932 it was estimated that less than g per cent of 
the total case load was without legal settlement, while in 1937 over 
20 per cent of the cases receiving public assistance had no legal 
settlement in any of the 355 towns or cities. An additional 4 per 
cent of the total case load have settlement in localities other than 
their place of residence. The increasing volume of this load is re- 
vealed by recent data on the proportion of the total relief bill at- 
tributable to unsettled cases and paid for by the state. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF TOTAL RELIEF EXPENDITURES 
GRANTED TO CASES WITHOUT 
LEGAL SETTLEMENT 


BORO eatin te niets own ale eo seen wie. 8.56 
Ra os ie tices San ace Sie eens II.31 
Bae iiss Ws teeter ie nee 14.76 
RDAR Seer iakct gel ee cere 15.70 
WORD as cie Serna ng Geaacnsieine nd dates 18.32 


Under the Massachusetts settlenient laws it is particularly dif- 
ficult to acquire legal settlement and it is very easy to lose. Continu- 
ous residence for five years in a community without any receipt of 
public assistance is required to attain settlement. It is automatically 
lost by a five-year absence. A person may thus lose settlement in one 
community without acquiring it elsewhere. Furthermore, receipt of 
relief for five years is deemed equivalent to five years of absence, and 
settlement is thus automatically lost. Obviously, during a depression 
unsettled cases will mount very rapidly. 
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For about 25 per cent of the dependent population in Massa- 
chusetts, the paramount problem involves the allocation of financial 
responsibility. The mere bookkeeping costs of this procedure must 
be enormous. No analysis, however, has ever been made of this 
expense item. 

The state department employs ten persons in its Subdivision of 
Settlement, whose full time is given to this problem. Also the field 
staff in the Subdivision of Relief, as well as the field staff of the Old 
Age Assistance Bureau, spends a large portion of its time checking 
settlement and residence histories. A tremendous amount of litiga- 
tion is conducted each year in intermunicipality and state-municipal 
court disputes. Some municipalities have full-time persons engaged 
in settlement matters; in Boston alone, over forty persons on the 
staff of the Board of Welfare devote their full time to determining 
settlement history and allocations of costs to other localities. The 
total cost of administration and litigation flowing from these con- 
flicts has never been measured, but it obviously is a very sizable 
proportion of the total welfare budgets. 

The needless waste involved in this artificial problem—aside from 
the burden placed upon recipients by continuous investigations—is 
evident from a sample study recently completed of twenty-six 
Massachusetts towns and cities which analyzed their payments to 
and receipts from other localities for relief to unsettled cases cover- 
ing an average period of ten years. The study revealed that $2,- 
539,000 had been paid out and $2,824,000 received back. The net dif- 
ference for a decade was thus only about $375,000. Many times this 
sum was spent in the same period for administration and litigation 
involved in settlement cases. 

While the costs and waste involved in the administration of the 
settlement laws are in themselves of sufficient importance to justify 
serious consideration of the proposal to abolish the settlement prin- 
ciple in public assistance, there are additional undesirable conse- 
quences of the system. Since the cost is passed on to the state, in- 
different and careless case work on unsettled cases, because ‘‘some 
other place is going to pay for it,” inevitably follows. There is also 
considerable evidence of “shopping for relief” resulting in artificial 
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migration to localities where the grants are likely to be more gener- 
ous. 

A recent court decision in the case of City of Marlborough v. City of 
Lowell4 may seriously reduce the possibility of work relief for persons 
residing in a municipality where they have no settlement. In April, 
1937, the city of Marlborough brought suit against the city of Lowell 
to collect for relief granted to a family residing in Marlborough but 
which had settlement in Lowell. Lowell escaped payment of a sub- 
stantial portion of the Marlborough bill by showing that Marl- 
borough, in requiring work of the client while on relief, had thus 
benefited by the labor performed and therefore should not be re- 
imbursed for the full amount of relief granted. Lowell was required 
to pay only for the net amount of relief after making a deduction of 
the value of labor performed by the relief recipient at a rate of 55 
cents per hour. The decision has had a marked effect upon local 
welfare boards, which are now aware that they will not be reimbursed 
for the full amount of relief granted to unsettled cases employed on 
work projects. 

The absence of accurate data and the strong support which the 
settlement cases receive from local officials preclude any serious 
public discussion of this problem. An intensive study of the costs in- 
volved would, on the basis of preliminary data, show that the system 
is extravagant and wasteful, that over a ten-year period the amounts 
paid out are about equal to the amounts paid in. The undesirable 
practices which emanate from settlement laws cannot be eradicated 
without serious legislative modification. Social workers and others 
have long urged the abolition of these laws. Legislative considera- 
tion of this proposal was instigated in 1934 when Richard Conant, 
then Commissioner of Public Welfare, recommended that the set- 
tlement principle be abolished and that the state assume 25 per cent 
of the cost of all forms of public assistance. 

The opposition of the local boards of welfare and poor relief 
officials in general was sufficiently effective to block action. How- 
ever, the principle of settlement was seriously modified by the 1937 
amendments to the aid to dependent children’s laws. The rule of 
settlement was completely abolished for these cases. The state as- 


410 North Eastern Reporter (2d) 104 (1937). 
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sumed the obligation of one-third of the aid granted to all mothers, 
irrespective of settlement status. The establishment of a similar 
provision for other forms of categorical assistance, and the increase 
in the state’s share from 25 per cent, proposed in 1934 by Commis- 
sioner Conant, to 333 per cent, urged by others, is thought by many 
to be sufficient to secure a serious modification in the settlement 
laws. 
PROBLEMS IN REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Aside from the obvious need to reform the mechanism and pro- 
cedure of the state and local welfare boards in Massachusetts, the 
situation raises certain broad questions whose implications are sig- 
nificant beyond Massachusetts. These questions involve to a great 
extent the problems of intergovernmental relationships which have 
been accentuated by the expansion of grant-in-aid programs. Four 
broad questions predominate: 

1. When two or more governmental units have responsibility to 
administer a program, and one or more has supervisory power while 
another administers, where is the line drawn between supervision 
and administration? What is supervision and how can it be best 
performed? 

2. If more than one governmental unit is involved in a program, 
what unit of government would make the best administrative agent? 
Specifically, what units of government should administer public 
assistance? Are certain units too small or too large? 

3. How closely must administrative control be tied up with fiscal 
control? In public assistance programs in most states the unit which 
contributes the smallest portion of the costs is usually the adminis- 
trative unit. Is this consistent with responsible administration? 

4. Can settlement laws be repealed while retaining local adminis- 
tration? Settlement laws are patently atavistic today and do not 
protect the interests of localities as they were intended. But can we 
provide for decent treatment to needy strangers in a community if 
that community is to bear the costs? 

As in most social problems the questions are more easily recog- 
nized than are the answers found. In Massachusetts the nub of all 
these questions is found in the strong New England tradition of 
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localism as exemplified by 355 administrative units dealing with 
relief. Localism in Massachusetts has become so ingrained that there 
has been adamant refusal to give up functions even to the next 
largest subdivision, the county. Although there are county lines— 
14 counties in all—they amount to little more than geographical 
demarcations rather than governmental units. Their functions are 
almost entirely judicial. Each town and city has its own board of 
public welfare; 82 of these municipalities have a population under 
1,000; 151 have a population under 2,000. 

This situation affects each of the foregoing problems. No matter 
how the supervisory job may be interpreted, it would obviously be 
difficult to carry out when dealing with 355 different units, in the 
bulk of which the administration is performed by part-time persons 
who, as farmers or merchants, have their attention more closely on 
their own business. The question of which unit shall administer de- 
pends partly upon size. Unquestionably a town with less than 1,000 
population cannot be expected to hire professional personnel or to 
follow any merit system. Administration must almost inevitably be 
carried on by elected officials on a part-time basis with all the politi- 
cal pressures and obstruction which that involves. Can administra- 
tive efficiency or supervisory control have much meaning in such a 
situation? 

The problem is involved also in the matter of reconciling fiscal and 
administrative responsibility. In Massachusetts the state and fed- 
eral governments pay about five-sixths of the costs of old age as- 
sistance but find themselves seriously circumvented in the large 
supervisory responsibility that should go with it through the great 
difficulty of dealing with a multitude of minute administrative units. 
Both the Social Security Board and the state department have com- 
plained about this situation. In the question of settlement the prob- 
lem is further complicated by the number of municipalities affected. 
In other states where settlement laws obtain, they are at least on a 
county basis, thereby reducing the problem proportionately. 

Patently the administrative unit in Massachusetts must be en- 
larged. Voluntary combinations of small localities for public as- 
sistance have been suggested. A ready response to this approach is 
not likely. The use of present county units is worthy of considera- 
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tion. However, the county system offers none of the advantages 
which it might in other states, because it has no meaningful identity 
of its own and has no existing governmental structure to work with. 
Since the existing county boundary lines are rather arbitrary, it 
might be more advisable to redistrict the state by drawing lines 
which would represent more homogeneous and functional areas. A 
plan for districting for public assistance purposes might be more ac- 
ceptable than the alternative of state administration. There is real 
doubt whether the state as the administrative unit is not too large 
for most efficient handling of this program. Such a suggestion for 
districting has recently been made by the Massachusetts Council of 
Social Agencies. 

This program would involve creating about fifteen contiguous 
areas within which a single agency would administer all types of 
public assistance for all towns and cities within it. Financial re- 
sponsibilities would not be changed, as costs would be charged back 
to localities in proportion to their loads. Administrative costs would 
be shared. The agency would be responsible to a board composed of 
representatives from the various towns and cities. Such a plan would 
not materially reduce local autonomy, of which Massachusetts is so 
jealous, or bring state domination, of which it is so afraid. Political- 
ly, it is feasible. Some type of districting would materially simplify 
the supervising task of the Social Security Board. 

The advantages are apparent. The agencies would be large 
enough to employ professional personnel and protect them with a 
merit system. Political influences would be minimized. The state 
department’s field staff could be organized to parallel these county 
units, enabling greater co-ordination. The size of the districts would 
not submerge local identity—especially since the boards would be 
locally selected. However, they would be large enough to develop 
more uniform standards of eligibility and grants and some sense of 
responsibility for state funds which they must handle. Even if noth- 
ing else were done about the settlement laws—for which a broader 
solution is suggested below—it would reduce the litigation tremen- 
dously because interlocality disputes within the district could be 
settled by the district agency. State administrative expenses in trav- 
el and size of staff could readily be reduced. 
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Districting would by no means itself meet the large problems of 
reconditioning the machinery of welfare administration in the state. 
But it would go a long way toward simplifying and expediting that 
task. The state department’s conception of its supervisory function, 
which has been described, needs to be reinterpreted. It is not easy to 
define just what supervision is and how it may best be achieved. 
But it will be agreed that it definitely is not a job of reinvestigating 
and rebudgeting every family. In short, it is not the readministering 
which the department performs at present. Supervision should en- 
compass guiding, training, readjusting—assisting the administrative 
agency to do a competent job. With a district agency it should be 
possible to provide creditable case records. Evaluating by the state 
agency of local investigation and general relations with clients could 
be done through a careful scrutiny of the record rather than by 
making regular revisits to families. 

Part of the looseness in local assistance administration is at- 
tributed to the comparative lack of financial responsibility by the 
locality. The locality pays approximately 17 per cent of old age 
assistance costs and 33 per cent of aid to dependent children costs. 
If a locality contributes only 17 cents of every dollar it expends it is 
likely to be less concerned about where the money is going. This is 
especially so where the purchasing-power theory of inducing pros- 
perity has caught hold locally. Expending 17 cents to bring an addi- 
tional 83 cents into the community might be regarded as profit- 
able business even if the money does not go to those in particular 
need. Statistics showing Massachusetts’ comparative generosity in 
categorical grants are pointed to in corroboration of this argument. 
Whether the point is valid or not, it has political potency and tends 
to discredit the special assistance programs. Under a districting plan 
the argument would lose much of its force because state supervision 
would be more effective. The alternative suggestion that localities 
meet a larger proportion of costs must be rejected in the face of their 
weak fiscal abilities. 

What districting would do to help minimize the evils of settlement 
laws has already been indicated. But that alone is insufficient to 
meet the problem. Through its 100 per cent reimbursement of costs 
for unsettled cases, the state now meets over 20 per cent of the relief 
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bill. It has been suggested that the state accept responsibility for 
reimbursement of 333 per cent of costs for all relief cases in exchange 
for local willingness to repeal settlement laws entirely. The obvious 
inducement would be that localities would on the average, at least, 
receive more state aid. But a similar proposal was rejected by the 
localities in 1934 because they feared giving up their suzerainty over 
the relief program. Districting would help reduce that objection to a 
minimum. It is desirable that the state pay a share of the relief 
costs in any event; however, there is no reason why it should accept 
less responsibility for this program than for the categorical aids. 
This arrangement would also correlate the administrative relation- 
ship of the state and localities by putting on the same basis all the 
public assistance programs. 


POSSIBILITIES OF REORGANIZATION 


The shortcomings in public assistance administration have not 
escaped the attention of the legislature. Early in 1937 it created a 
Special Commission on Taxation and Public Expenditures and pro- 
vided for an adequate research fund to effect its purposes. The Com- 
mission wisely took a broad view of its function and included in its 
investigations the entire administrative problem of public welfare 
within the state. Early in 1938 the Commission submitted its report 
to the legislature and it included a broadside condemnation of the 
existing setup as summarized above.’ With its report it sent a long 
list of recommended corrections which could be effected by the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department without the necessity of new legislation, and 
also two bills for the legislature’s consideration. The first bili deals 
with improvement of administration and the second with the raising 
of additional funds by the state for welfare purposes. 

The recommendations to the Department are direct and far-reach- 
ing. Among other things, the Commission urges improvement of 
civil service qualifications to elevate personnel standards within the 
department; establishment of a training program for field employees 
and intensive “in-service” schooling for all specialized work; prep- 
aration and publication of manuals to help local officials and to ap- 
prise them of state standards; preparation of relief budgets to be 


5 The writers of this article were members of the Commission’s research staff. 
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distributed locally; establishment of branch offices for the state to 
which field persons can be assigned; requirement that “‘social service 
investigation of all cases be of a type and standard acceptable to the 
department’’; co-ordination of the activities of the several divisions 
and subdivisions of the department by the process of reorganization; 
combination of all statistical work within the Division of Research 
and Statistics and the inauguration of research on trends and proce- 
dures; centralization of all accounting in a single division of ac- 
counts. 

As the Commission pointed out, all this can be accomplished 
through initiative of the department itself without any recourse to 
the legislature. For other purposes, legislation is recommended and 
included in the first of the aforementioned bills. The proposed meas- 
ure, much too detailed in some requirements, provides for instance 
that the local board report to the state the name and address and 
amount of relief granted to every recipient before reimbursement 
may be made. Further, it requires that every local agency shall 
within ten days of acceptance file with the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission the name and address of each recipient of or 
applicant for relief. In other respects the proposed legislation does 
not go far enough. However, it calls for some important improve- 
ments and its adoption would represent a definite advance in 
Massachusetts’ administration. 

Some of the more significant provisions call for the elimination of 
the settlement question as between localities; the assumption by the 
state of 333 per cent of the costs of all general relief granted. It sub- 
stitutes the word “residing” for “lawfully settled” in the law which 
now reads: ‘Every town shall relieve and support all poor and in- 
digent persons lawfully settled therein. .... ” The state, however, 
would continue to carry the full costs of aid granted to nonsettled 
persons. It would provide definite authority for the state depart- 
ment to determine minimum policies and standards for all public 
assistance administration. It would establish some state supervision 
over local soldiers’ relief. The bill would require civil service stand- 
ing for all welfare employees in cities and towns having over 3,000 
population and call for the integration of the work of the local 
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welfare administrations with both state and United States employ- 
ment services. 

The bill grants authority to the state department to establish 
district welfare organizations for voluntary co-operative operation 
of welfare functions by two or more towns. Specific authority is 
given the state department to require regular reports from munici- 
palities. It is permitted to meet a portion of the administrative costs 
in localities whose standards meet state requirements. 

Such a bill might not at this time meet with favorable legislative 
consideration. However, since the Commission was appointed pri- 
marily to study taxation and public expenditures, it related its wel- 
fare recommendations to the problem of taxation and sought par- 
ticularly to relieve the serious burden of real property taxation. As 
has been noted, that was partly accomplished through the provision 
that the state meet one-third of the relief costs. To raise the addi- 
tional funds required by the state for welfare purposes, the com- 
panion bill was introduced. This bill provides for a state-wide 2 per 
cent sales tax.° 

The Commission’s report on public welfare is entitled “Public 
Welfare, with Recommendations for an Emergency Relief Tax.” 
The administration and tax bills have been introduced as companion 
measures. All the publicity surrounding the measures considers 
them as an entity. The impression is thus current that the public 
welfare reorganization is entirely dependent upon the passage of the 
sales tax and one cannot be segregated from the other. The result is 
that most of the testimony in the hearings on the bills came down to 
a matter of whether one favored a sales tax or not. If you favored 
the sales tax you also stood for reorganization of welfare administra- 
tion. If you opposed the sales tax you opposed the reorganization 
proposals. This merging was unfortunate for, while it brought to 
the support of the proposal influential real estate and tax-payers 
interests, it alienated strong citizen groups who oppose the principle 
of the sales tax. 

Since this is an election year for the Massachusetts legislature and 


6 If funds raised by the tax exceed the amount necessary to make 333 per cent reim- 
bursement for relief, the excess is to be used for additional pro-rata reimbursement to 
localities up to 100 per cent of their relief costs. 
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a sales tax is not a popular issue, the solons have already indicated 
that they will not risk the ire of their constituencies by voting for a 
sales tax in an election year. The entire measure has therefore been 
laid over until the next legislative session in January, 1939. 
Meanwhile the work of the Commission has not been wasted. Its 
findings and the need for change are being made clear and widely 
publicized. The Public Welfare Department has not been undis- 
turbed by the findings and recommendations of the Commission. 
It is to be expected that it will take steps to make such internal cor- 
rections as suggested. But that alone will not suffice. The anomalous 
situation of one of the most socially progressive states in the union, 
with one of the most backward administrations of the pressing 
problem of public assistance, needs more drastic correction. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE REFERENDUM 
IN MICHIGAN 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


by popular vote whether Michigan shall have a modern 
public welfare system or a system based upon Elizabethan 
poor laws and a chaotic crazy quilt of state and local public welfare 
agencies and services. The specific question at issue is whether Act 
257, passed by the legislature of 1937 and now submitted to a 
popular referendum, shall be adopted or defeated by the voters. 
Back of this referendum election lies the state’s depression experi- 
ence with unemployment relief, some early efforts at reorganization, 
a governor’s study commission, the adoption of a series of sweeping 
reorganization laws, and the use of a democratic device by the op- 
ponents of change in an attempt to defeat public welfare recon- 
struction. 
The purpose of this article is to summarize the most important of 
these recent public welfare developments in Michigan and to ex- 
amine the issues involved in the referendum election of November, 


1938. 


C: NOVEMBER 8, 1938, the people of Michigan will decide 


PUBLIC WELFARE BACKGROUNDS 


Michigan’s public welfare traditions extend back into the period 
that preceded her statehood. An enactment with respect to poor 
relief in the Northwest Territory was passed in 1790. Michigan Ter- 
ritory was erected as a separate territory in 1805, and Michigan be- 
came a State in 1837. The state prison at Jackson, the first of the 
state’s institutions, was established shortly after. It is interesting to 
note that the death penalty (‘except for treason’’) was abolished in 
Michigan in 1846. 

Institutional development continued, and in 1871 the legislature 
provided for the “State Board of Commissioners for the General 
Supervision of Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions,” the 
ancestor of the present State Welfare Department. In the same year 
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Michigan established the first ‘‘State Public School” or state institu- 
tion for dependent children in the United States. (Sixty-four years 
later, in 1935, Michigan was the first state to abolish its State Public 
School and to transform it into a state foster-family child-placing 
agency, the Michigan Children’s Institute.) In 1875 provision was 
made for the University Hospital, established in connection with 
the medical school of the state university and destined to become a 
central factor in the provision of public medical relief to dependents 
throughout the state. 

After 1900 there were important developments outside the field of 
institutional service. Juvenile-court procedure and mothers’ pen- 
sions were established and lodged in the Probate Court; provisions 
were made for the care and treatment of crippled and “‘afflicted” 
(sick) children and “afflicted” adults; and a sterilization act was 
passed. 

In 1921, during the administration of Governor Alexander J. 
Groesbeck, a commission created by the legislature recommended a 
sweeping reorganization of the state government, including the 
abolition of the boards of the state institutions and the integration 
of the state welfare services in a State Welfare Department headed 
by a single commissioner appointed by the governor. The legislature 
did abolish the institutional boards in 1921, but it set up not an 
integrated welfare department but an organizational monstrosity 
with five commissions and one commissioner, all practically auton- 
omous and co-ordinate in authority! 

With the coming of the depression, a State Emergency Welfare 
Relief Commission was created in 1933, with broad powers for the 
administration of the unemployment relief program. Old age as- 
sistance—first called old age pensions—was also established in 1933. 

By 1935 Michigan was feeling the stirrings of the movement for 
public welfare reorganization which has been evident in so many 
states during recent years. A bill which had the support of the 
Michigan Conference of Social Work provided for a single integrated 
State Welfare Department and integrated local agencies. Another 
bill introduced by the administration provided for three basic state 
departments in this field and for local integration. Neither plan was 
approved by the legislature of 1935. 
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THE WELFARE AND RELIEF STUDY COMMISSION 


Interest continued, however, in reorganization. On April 3, 1936, 
Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald (Republican), exercising his statutory 
power of appointing special study commissions, appointed the Wel- 
fare and Relief Study Commission “to study the organization and 
operation of the state and local public relief and public welfare 
services and agencies of Michigan and to submit recommendations 
regarding their reorganization or improvement in the interests of 
efficiency, economy and sound public policy.’” 

The Commission, as finally constituted, was composed of nineteen 
members representing the various sections of the state and the most 
diversified fields of experience, interests, and points of view. Among 
the fields represented were public administration, law, medicine, 
hospital administration, economics, business, the press, and social 
work; there were representatives of both political parties and of both 
houses of the legislature; there were persons affiliated with the State 
Welfare Department, Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, Mich- 
igan Crippled Children Commission, State Hospital Commission 
(which has supervision over institutions for the mentally handi- 
capped), the probate courts, county supervisors, superintendents of 
the poor, veterans, the Michigan Municipal League, Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, and the Michigan Funeral Directors’ Associa- 
tion. The chairman of the Commission was Harold D. Smith, of 
Ann Arbor, executive director of the Michigan League, a nonpartisan 
and professional leader of unusual ability, equipment, and experi- 
ence. 

The Commission organized on April 20, 1936; by June they had 
appointed Fred E. Levi as executive director. Mr. Levi was a former 
resident of Michigan, a civil engineer by profession, with a graduate 
degree in public administration from Syracuse University. He had 
served in various engineering and research capacities in the Michigan 
state government and had been assistant executive secretary of the 
New York Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief (the 
Wardwell Commission) during 1934-36. 

A research staff was organized, and by the early fall brief studies 


State of Michigan, Report of the Welfare and Relief Study Commission (Lansing, 
December 28, 1936), p. 9. This document is cited hereafter as Report of the Commission. 
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of the areas of state and local public welfare services were under 
way. The state study was directed by Arthur Dunham of the faculty 
of the Curriculum of Social Work of the University of Michigan; the 
local study was carried out under the supervision of Mrs. Marguerite 
Patton, who had had professional experience in the municipal re- 
search field and had served in an administrative capacity in the 
Works Progress Administration. Among those who were associated 
with these two studies were Jack H. Foster, Evelyn G. Hardy, Wal- 
ter A. Hixenbaugh, Samuel Kellman, Frank M. Landers, Beth 
Muller, Pearl Salsberry, and Clara Somerville, several of whom had 
had extensive experience in the field of social welfare. 

While these studies were in progress, the Commission met every 
few weeks. Making use of some excellently designed analytical dis- 
cussion outlines prepared by Mr. Levi, the Commission under the 
skilful leadership of Mr. Smith devoted its first meetings to informal 
group discussion and exploration of the issues involved in the re- 
organization of public welfare, with no formal votes on any of these 
questions and therefore with no solidifying of thinking or alignments. 
The Commission, as a body, also conferred with a considerable num- 
ber of state officials and members of commissions in the field of pub- 
lic welfare and with some representatives of private organizations. 
Four public hearings were held also: one at Muskegon, one at De- 
troit, and two at Lansing, the capital. 

The staff studies were limited in scope to the time available and 
were carried forward under pressure. By November, 1936, prelimi- 
nary staff reports were presented to the Commission. At this point 
formal votes were taken on the various recommendations of the 
staff, and the divergent philosophies and points of view of the com- 
missioners began to take more definite form. 

The governor of Michigan serves for a two-year term. In the elec- 
tion of November, 1936, Frank Murphy, the Democratic candidate, 
was elected governor over Frank D. Fitzgerald, the Republican in- 
cumbent, who was running for re-election. The question therefore 
arose as to what was likely to be the attitude of the new Democratic 
administration, which would take office in January, 1937, toward the 
report of this Study Commission, which would report to the Repub- 
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lican governor who had appointed it, making this report just on the 
eve of his retirement from office. 

During December the Commission formulated its report. Divi- 
sions were called for and record votes were taken, on practically 
every matter of importance; and it became increasingly clear that a 
minority of the members were irreconcilably opposed to essential 
elements in the plan of welfare reorganization upon which the 
majority were agreed. 

The report of the Commission to the governor and the legislature 
was issued on December 26, 1936, less than a week before the in- 
auguration of the new governor. The report was signed by fifteen of 
the nineteen members of the Commission. 


THE STATE WELFARE AGENCIES AND SERVICES 


At this point the question naturally arises: What did the Commis- 
sion find in regard to the state and local public welfare services, and 
what did it recommend? 

On the state level, the Commission found that there were nine 
administrative, noninstitutional state agencies primarily concerned 
with social welfare functions. Six of these nine units were loosely 
grouped together under the designation, “State Welfare Depart- 
ment,” although in fact they operated essentially as autonomous 
units. These nine state welfare agencies were as follows: 

1. Director of Welfare 
2. Welfare Commission (supervision over the Michigan 

Children’s Institute; appointment of and supervision of 

the county (welfare) agents, state employees working in 

the respective counties, chiefly in the field of child care; 


The State Wel- licensing and inspection, etc.) 
fare Depart- | 3- Corrections Commission (supervision over training 
ment schools for juvenile delinquents) 


4. Hospital Commission (supervision over institutions for 
the mentally ill, mentally defective, and epileptic) 

5. Institute Commission (supervision over institutions for 
deaf and blind) 

6. Prison Commission (supervision over state prisons and 

prison industries) 

. Commissioner of Pardons and Paroles 

. Michigan Crippled Children Commission 

go. Emergency Welfare Relief Commission 





con 
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The State Welfare Department presented an amazing plan of 
organization. The director and the members of each of the five 
commissions were appointed by the governor. None of them was 
responsible to any of the others. While the law designated the direc- 
~ tor as the “executive head” of the Department and provided that 
“under the orders of the State Administrative Board’? he should 
co-ordinate “‘the duties and functions of the several commissions,’’3 
_ yet actually the director had no substantial authority by which he 
~ might accomplish such co-ordination. For example, it was provided 
that ‘‘he may sit with any of the said commissions in an advisory 
capacity but without a vote thereon.’’4 In practice the director 
usually attended regularly only the meetings of the Welfare Com- 
mission. 

Even in the case of the Old Age Assistance Bureau, which, accord- 
ing to law, was to be “under the direction and supervision of the 
director of the State welfare department,’’> the Bureau operated as 
if it were also autonomous and as if the head of the Bureau were 
responsible directly to the governor.® 

To add to the general confusion, the office of deputy director 
possessed a strange trio of administrative attributes: he (or accord- 
ing to the usual practice, she) was appointed by the State Adminis- 
trative Board; served as secretary of the Welfare Commission; and 
was responsible to the director of welfare.’ 

The state’s services in relation to adult offenders was divided be- 
tween the Prison Commission and the Commissioner of Pardons and 
Paroles, between whom there was no administrative relationship. 
The Crippled Children Commission and the Emergency Welfare 
Relief Commission were both agencies which had been created since 
the establishment of the State Welfare Department in 1921. 

2 The State Administrative Board is composed of the governor and six elective heads 


of state departments—the highway commissioner, attorney-general, secretary of state, 
auditor-general, treasurer, and superintendent of public instruction. 


3 Section 8160, Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929. 

4 Ibid. 5 Act 159, Public Acts, 1935. 

5 The head of the Bureau has been responsible to the director since the change in 
personnel in these positions at the beginning of the present state administration in 
January, 1938. 

7 Section 8159, Compiled Laws, 1929. 
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With regard to the state welfare services in general, the Commis- 
sion commented: 

.... The present organization of the state welfare services is scattered, un- 
co-ordinated, complex, cumbersome, and inefficient. No comprehensive state 
welfare plan exists; there is a jumble of activities rather than an ordered state 
welfare program..... 

No conceivable need exists for ten virtually independent state welfare 
agencies; on the contrary, there is an urgent need for consolidation, integration, 
and simplification in the organization of the state welfare services. The major 
needs now are (1) reduction of the number of state welfare agencies, (2) reduc- 
tion of the number of separate directive or administrative commissions, (3) 
consolidation of administrative authority and responsibility in fewer strong 
and soundly organized agencies, and (4) a redistribution of state welfare func- 
tions on the basis of an orderly and comprehensive plan. 


Recommendations regarding state welfare services——The Commis- 
sion proposed a thoroughgoing reorganization of the state welfare 
services. It recommended:? 

1. That the following eight agencies be abolished: the State Wel- 
fare Department, with the director and the five commissions; the 
Commissioner of Pardons and Paroles; and the Emergency Welfare 

Relief Commission. ! 
| 2. That three new state departments be established: the depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, Mental Hygiene, and Corrections. 

3. That each of these departments be headed by an unpaid direc- 
tive commission with its members appointed for overlapping terms 
by the governor; and that each commission appoint a qualified per- 
son to serve during its pleasure as the executive of the department 
under the control of the commission. 

4. That the three institutions for the blind and deaf be placed 
under the supervision of the State Board of Education. 

5. That the Crippled Children Commission continue as a separate 
agency until January 1, 1940, when it should be consolidated with 
the Department of Public Welfare. The Study Commission com- 
mented that the Crippled Children Commission was ‘“‘undergoing 


8 Report of the Commission, pp. 18-19. In its reference to ten state agencies, the 
Commission includes the Old Age Assistance Bureau in addition to the nine agencies 
listed above. 


9 Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
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major developments” which could best be completed as an inde- 
pendent agency, and also that it was best to relieve the new welfare 
department of the additional burden of immediately absorbing the 
crippled-children program. 

6. That staff personnel be appointed under a civil service merit 
system. 

THE LOCAL PICTURE 

When the Commission examined the local scene, it found the 
familiar picture of disintegration and separate unrelated public wel- 
fare agencies which is usually found in a state whose public welfare 
program remains “unreconstructed.”” The Commission found the 
following local and locally operating agencies functioning in “‘nearly 
every county’’:?° 

1. The county superintendents of the poor appointed by the 
county board of supervisors. In addition to their functions in respect 
to outdoor relief, the superintendents of the poor appointed the 
keeper and matron of the county infirmary (almshouse). 

2. The Probate Court, which functioned as a juvenile court, ad- 
ministered mothers’ pensions (in all counties in which they were 
being administered), had jurisdiction over adoptions, commitment 
of mentally handicapped persons, and hospitalization of crippled 
and afflicted children and afflicted adults. 

3. The county agent, appointed by the State Welfare Commis- 
sion, and serving usually on a per diem basis. The county agent had 
a variety of duties, including the investigation of boarding-homes 
for children; he was frequently used by the Probate Court as its 
investigating officer; and the same person was sometimes both 
county agent and juvenile probation officer. The county agent also 
received applications for old age assistance but he performed no 
other administrative function in that field. 

4. The County Welfare Relief Commission, which administered 
the unemployment relief program in the county, under the super- 
vision of the State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. The 
Emergency Relief Administration (E.R.A.) in Michigan was not 
disbanded after the withdrawal of federal funds for direct relief at 


10 [bid., pp. 29-35. Some material from the unpublished staff reports of the Com- 
mission has also been utilized in the following paragraphs. 
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the end of 1935; it continued to operate with state and local funds. 
It had come to administer not only unemployment relief and most 
“general relief” to so-called “unemployables,” but also it was ad- 
ministering two (nonstatutory) Social Security public assistance 
categories—aid to dependent children and aid to the blind—under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, at least pending 
further legislation.” 

5. The old age assistance investigator was a state employee sta- 
tioned in the county to make investigations and revisits in old age 
assistance cases. Old age assistance was administered by the Old 
Age Assistance Bureau of the State Welfare Department on a highly 
centralized basis. 

6. The County Old Age Assistance Board was an ex officio board 
consisting of the county agent as chairman, the probate judge, and 
the chairman of the superintendents of the poor. It served only as 
an appeal board, and appeals were rare. 

7. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Commission was composed of 
three members appointed by the probate judge for three-year over- 
lapping terms. It was required that two of the members should be 
veterans of the Spanish War and the World War, respectively. The 
Commission administered veterans’ relief from county funds. In 
some counties no commission had been appointed, and in others no 
funds had been appropriated by the supervisors. It was estimated 
by the Study Commission’s staff that commissions were existent in 
about fifty-five of the eighty-three counties of the state. 

In addition to these county bodies and officials, the township 
supervisors and city directors of the poor functioned extensively in 
reference to poor relief in at least twenty-three counties. 

Leaving out of account the township supervisors and city poor 

™ It was impracticable to secure the approval of the Social Security Board and the 
granting of federal funds for mothers’ pensions administered by the Probate Court 
because (1) the court was not subject to the supervision of any state administrative 
agency; (2) mothers’ pensions were paid out of local funds exclusively, with no partici- 
pation by the state; and (3) mothers’ pensions were not in operation in every county 
of the state. The E.R.A. segregated its aid to dependent children and blind aid cases 
by administrative procedure under its general relief powers and without any specific 
statutory provisions. In some counties mothers’ pensions were (and are) still being 


administered by the Probate Court to some families and aid to dependent children by 
the E.R.A. to other families. 
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directors, the 79 infirmaries, and 20 juvenile detention homes, there 
were at least 552 local and locally operating public welfare agencies 
in Michigan, as follows: 


PROD TiCOMS SIONS ooo 525 POU CASE Ae eee ete 83 
TU PCE OIE ais sis wites iis Sw sao Meta eee ote eae 83 
COTTE SY CREO Co Ra CPST ma RRAEe Oca eDRAE NRT ane 83 
County welfare relief commissions . ee CE oo 
Old age assistance investigators—county units Rese 83 
CUd wpe ROMIIRTE DOREES. . eee eee 83 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief commissions................ 55 
= 0) SRE e seen «eran AOR MR Bn throne 552 


*In one instance two counties had a single unemployment relief administration. 


In the field of public assistance, seven categories of public relief 
(not including medical relief as a separate category) weve adminis- 
tered by eight different types of local agencies, although three types 
of agencies administered one category of relief, and one agency ad- 
ministered three categories! These types of public assistance and the 
agencies administering them were as follows: 

Superintendents of the poor 
Township supervisors 
City directors of the poor 
Mothers’ pensions....... Probate court 
Unemployment relief 
Aid to dependent children County welfare relief commission 
Aid to the blind 


Paorireet <5... sevice sans 


{ Old age assistance investigator 

| Old age assistance board 
Veterans’ relief......... Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief com- 
mission 


Old age assistance....... 


Recommendations regarding local welfare reorganization.—The Wel- 
fare and Relief Study Commission proposed a consolidation of most 
local public welfare services under a county department of welfare. 
Specifically, they recommended :” 

1. That there be established in each county a County Department 
of Public Welfare. Two or more adjoining counties might establish 
a district department. A city of over 300,000 (Detroit) might oper- 
ate a city department of public welfare under its charter. 


12 Report of the Commission, pp. 25-28. 
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2. That the following local public welfare agencies be abolished: 
County Welfare Relief Commission, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Commission, superintendents of the poor, County Old Age Assist- 
ance Board, county old age assistance investigator, and county 
agent. 

3. That the County Department of Public Welfare administer the 
various types of public assistance, including poor relief, mothers’ 
pensions and aid to dependent children, old age assistance, soldiers’ 
and sailors’ relief, and unemployment relief; that it administer cer- 
tain duties former!y administered by the Probate Court; and that 
it perform the duties of the abolished authorities listed above. The 
Probate Court was to continue to administer hospitalization of crip- 
pled children, afflicted children, and afflicted adults. 

4. That at the head of the County Department there should be an 
unpaid County Public Welfare Board of three members appointed 
for three-year overlapping terms. The chairman of the Board was 
to be appointed by the State Department of Public Welfare. If the 
county had a city containing more than one-half of the population of 
the whole county, one member of the board was to be appointed by 
the legislative body of such city, and one member by the County 
Board of Supervisors. If the county had no such city, two members 
of the board were to be appointed by the County Board of Super- 
visors. 

5. That the County Public Welfare Board employ a county wel- 
fare director, to serve at the pleasure of the Board. The Board was 
to appoint staff personnel in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the State Department of Public Welfare and under the provisions 
of a civil service merit system. 


FINANCING PUBLIC WELFARE 

The Commission presented an analysis of public assistance ex- 
penditures in the state."3 This is given in Table 1. 

Obviously the financial picture was no less chaotic than the 
organizational one. It is difficult, for example, to discover any un- 
derlying reason why all old age assistance should be provided from 
state funds and all mothers’ pensions from local funds; or why 


3 Ibid., p. 37. 
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general relief, when called “poor relief,’ should be provided locally, 
but when called “‘emergency relief” should be provided by funds 
from federal, state, and local sources. 


TABLE 1 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE EXPENDITURES IN MICHIGAN 
DURING YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1936* 








Category 





Old age assistance 
Mothers’ pensions 
Crippled and afflicted childrenf.. . 
Local hospitalization and medical 

caret 
County infirmaries 
Other care of children 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief 
Emergency relief, including medi- 

cal care... 
Miscellaneous relief, transporta- 

tion, etc 




















Federal State Local Total 
$ 2,007,883.57 |$ 2,352,221.18 ]............... $ 4,360,104.75 
Laat DRT ee aaeRe a etoattitites «Lem $ 3,022,101.94 3,022,101.94 
37,000.00 Ff Sy errr ee 1,617,808.10 
be sisted Gee wk Se BO Malena 6,203,240.14 6,203,240.14 
Edie we ae Maine nib woe eece RN cinco alot 2,347,358.11 2,347,358.11 
pia. Ginga gee Ammen Gah e ia kee 1,669, 587.34 1,669, 587.34 
ern. Coreen re leat > 495,425.04 405,425.04 
8,686,737.53 | 10,562,709.75 | 8,309,841.35 | 27,559,378.63 
Dekes chia Vee Ce ne eer ebercee 2,643, 600.02 2,643 ,600.02 
$10,731,621.10 [Pt4405-820.08 $24,691,153.94 |$49,918 604.07 





* In a few instances the annual period did not end on the date indicated. 
+ Figures represent commitments for the year ending June 30, 1936. 
t Exclusive of contagious disease and tuberculosis, and exclusive of medical care furnished by emer- 


gency relief administration. 


TABLE 2 


PROPOSED DIVISION OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 














e 
Category Federal State Local Total 
Old age assistance......... $4,000,000 | $ 4,000,000]............ $ 8,000,000 
Aid to dependent children 
(mothers’ pensions)... ... 2,000,000 BODO OOO) e660 Sloss 6,000,000 
Relief for the blind........ 75,000 WEVOOOP e's eh ner coe 150,000 
Hospitalization of crippled 
RMI 655 0s suse csuacdre scons 100,000 BEOCOOO ied c cir cntes 850,000 
Hospitalization of afflicted 
Co SS SARE re tere se nae emer re TjAOO, OOO sicko swes ns 1,400,000 
Hospitalization of afflicted 
I es oe sian ace ee Poa oe eS ee $ 5,000,000] 5,000,000 
(Gannty satarAries oof ce oes Acne so pena a [eee areeryeae 2,000,000} 2,000,000 
Relief for “unemployed,” 
“poor,” etc. including 
veloc le: ph a atl ara Seer 12,000,000} 8,000,000] 20,000,000 
Care of children not covered 
by Social Security Act, 
miscellaneous relief, trans- 
POUEDEEOB Gs. cosas Sie ore | io scierensioa seen | eee pastas 3,000,000] 3,000,000 
WO chee wean $6,175,000 | $22,225,000] $18,000,000] $46,400,000 
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The Commission found the problem of devising ‘‘an equitable and 
workable scheme for dividing the responsibility for the support of 
public welfare services, and for distributing available state and 
federal funds .... the most vexatious problem in the whole field 
scanned by this commission.’”’4 The Commission considered and 
discarded various proposals and finally concluded “that the most 
feasible solution consists of (1) placing either all or none of the 
responsibility for each welfare function, save one, with the counties, 
and of (2) distributing state funds for that function on a discretion- 
ary basis,’*> that is, lodging the responsibility for this distribution 
with the State Department of Public Welfare. The division of finan- 
cial responsibility proposed was as shown in Table 2."° 


THE LEGISLATIVE SESSION OF 1937 


Frank Murphy was inaugurated as governor of Michigan on 
January 1, 1937. On the afternoon of January 7 the legislature met 
in ‘joint convention,” the clerk read the ‘‘exaugural message” of 
the retiring governor, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Governor Murphy then 
read his inaugural message to the legislature.’7 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in his message, said: 

The Welfare Study Commission which I appointed has worked out a plan to 
eliminate costly duplication of effort, by consolidating, so far as possible, the 
half dozen or more agencies which now administer relief. It aims also to erect 
a system that will be immune from political influences or other outside pres- 
SUCH ses It is essential... . that we have a modernized system of relief ad- 
ministration that will meet every reasonable requirement at the lowest possible 
cost to the taxpayers. I urge that the report of the Commission be given thor- 
ough consideration.8 

Governor Murphy did not mention the Welfare and Relief Study 
Commission by name in his message, but he devoted a substantial 
portion of his message to presenting in detail the major findings and 
recommendations of the Commission. 

The nonpartisan nature of the Commission’s report, thus indi- 
cated by its substantial acceptance by leaders of both parties, was 

"4 Ibid., p. 38. 15 Tbid., p. 40. 6 Tbid., p. 30. 

17 State of Michigan, Journal of the House of Representatives, Session of 1937, No. 2 


(January 7, 1937), pp. 36-51. The term ‘“‘exaugural”’ is the official term used in the 
Journal. 


8 Ibid., p. 38. 
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further emphasized by the joint introduction of the Commission’s 
bills by Senator Ernest C. Brooks (Democrat) and Senator D. Hale 
Brake (Republican). 

The drafts of the bills were approved by the Commission during 
January, 1937. Eight bills were introduced on February 17, as 
senate bills 111-18, inclusive. Three additional bills relating to pris- 
ons, parole, and probation which had been prepared by the Com- 
mission were not introduced. In November, 1936, after his election, 
but before his inauguration, Mr. Murphy had appointed a com- 
mittee of citizens to study the problem of reorganization in the cor- 
rectional field, so the Welfare and Relief Study Commission with- 
held its bills on this subject in favor of the legislative proposals of 
Governor Murphy’s committee. 

The !egislative session was a stormy one. The bills were violently 
opposed by groups representing the superintendents of the poor and 
many of the township supe‘visors, who, collectively, composed the 
county boards of supervisors in the respective counties. Three of the 
four members of the Study Commission who had not signed the 
majority report of the Commission issued a brief minority report 
presenting their point of view;’? the fourth issued a separate state- 
ment.”° 

Governor Murphy’s administration gave its full support to the 
bills; and while they were amended in many respects, the eight bi Is 
were ultimately passed by votes from both parties in both houses, 
and they were signed by the governor on July 22, 1937. 

The eight new acts dealt with the following general subjects: 
Public Acts, Senate Bill, 


1937, Act No. No. . Subject 
257 111 Creates a State Department of Public Assistance; 
abolishes certain state agencies 
258 112. Creates county departments of public welfare; abolishes 
certain local agencies 
259 113 Abolishes the power of the county boards of supervisors 


to abolish or revive distinctions between township and 
and county poor (under the new legislation the county 
was to be the unit of public welfare administration) 


19 Ibid., No. 10 (January 28, 1937), pp. 136-37. 
20 Stanley W. Insley, M.D., A Letter Pertaining to the Report of the Michigan Welfare 
and Relief Study Commission (printed leaflet, 1937; 4 pages). 
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ie ste 
260 114 Repeals the provision empowering the probate courts to 
grant mothers’ pensions 
261 115 Amends the Old Age Assistance Act 
262 116 Places hospitalization of afflicted adults under the county 
departments of public welfare* 
263 117 Abolishes the State Institute Commission, places the 


state schools for the blind and deaf under the State 
Board of Education, and places the State Employment 
Institution for the Blind under the State Department of 
Public Assistance 

104 118 Reorganizes the State Hospital Commission as a sepa- 
rate department (dealing with the mentally handi- 
capped) with the Commission appointing a director or 
executive officer 


* This was a modification of the proposal in the Commission’s Report, where it was recommended that 
hospitalization of afflicted adults should remain with the Probate Court. 


Three other new acts should be considered also in order to under- 
stand the full scope of the structural reorganization of the public 
welfare services as approved by the legislature: 

Act 255 (Senate Bill 133) created a State Department of Correc- 
tions, with comprehensive powers and duties in relation to adult 
offenders. 

Act 256 (Senate Bill 134) provided that adult probation officers 
should be appointed by the (new) Corrections Commission (instead 
of by the governor), upon recommendation of the circuit judges. 

Act 285 (Senate Bill 149) established a ‘‘Michigan child guidance 
institute for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of child delin- 
quency, of improving methods of treatment in cases of delinquent, 
neglected and defective children and/or coordinating the work of 
public and private agencies in examining and caring for such chil- 
dren.”’ The institute was to be “under the control of a board of 
trustees, the members of which shall be the regents of the university 
of Michigan.”’ The board was to appoint the superintendent and 
other employees. 

The amendments to the Study Commission’s bills were important 
in the aggregate, but while, in the judgment of the present writer, 
most of the amendments weakened rather than strengthened the 
bills, they did not change the essential character of the legislation. 
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The most important amendments may be briefly summarized as 
follows :% 

1. The new state welfare department was named the Department 
of Public Assistance instead of Department of Public Welfare. If 
public assistance means public relief, the name of the Department is 
quite inaccurate, as it is charged with functions relating to child 
welfare and the blind as well as those concerning public assistance. 

2. The State Public Assistance Commission was made bipartisan 
instead of nonpartisan as contemplated by the original bill. 

3. It was provided that bureau heads in the Department of Public 
Assistance and heads of institutions under the Department should 
be appointed by the Commission instead of by the director with the 
approval of the Commission. This change tends to weaken the au- 
thority of the director and to introduce administrative confusion into 
the organization of the Department. 

4. Specific provisions for field service from the State Department 
were deleted, and the powers of supervision of the State Department 
over county departments were carefully circumscribed, especially in 
respect to services in no part financed by the federal government. 

5. The Michigan Employment Institution ‘or the Blind was 
placed under the supervision of the Department of Public Assistance 
instead of under the State Board of Education. 

6. Civil service provisions were eliminated from both the state 
and county bills. The provisions in the state bill for the State De- 
partment proved unnecessary because a general state civil service 
law was passed by the legislature; but the omission of the provisions 
from the county welfare bill was a serious blow at the effectiveness 
of the act. 

7. It was provided that the County Public Welfare Board should 
be bipartisan and that members should be paid a small per diem 
compensation; that the chairman should be elected by the Board 
instead of being appointed by the State Department of Public 


2t This summary is based upon a careful analysis of the bills as introduced and the 
laws as passed in an unpublished paper, ““The Michigan Welfare Reorganization Legis- 
lation of 1937: Differences between the Bills as Introduced and the Laws as Enacted,” 
by Margaret Swantz, a graduate student in the Curriculum of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and an employee of the Bureau of Old Age Assistance of the 
State Welfare Department. 
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Assistance (although the State Department was still to appoint one 
member of the board); and that boards of supervisors and city 
legislative bodies should not appoint members of their own bodies on 
the county boards. 

8. It was required that the director of the County Department 
should have been a resident of the county “for a period of at least 
three years prior to appointment unless appointed by a unanimous 
vote of all the members of the board.” It was provided also that 
the salary of the director as fixed by the County Public Welfare 
Board must be approved by the County Board of Supervisors. 

9. The County Department was required to supervise and be 
responsible for the operation of the juvenile detention home; under 
the original bill this would have been done only at the request of the 
Board of Supervisors. 

The legislature deleted from the state bill but retained in the 
county bill a broad statement of welfare policy which is suggestive 
of the spirit and provisions of the famous New York Public Welfare 
Law of 1929.73 Act 258 provides that: 

In the administration of the powers and duties assigned to the department, 
the board shall, insofar as possible, place emphasis upon the prevention of 


social disabilities, the removal of causes of such disabilities, and the restoration 
of individuals to self support and to normal conditions of life. 


The act provided also that the department should 


.... Insofar as practicable, furnish such care and treatment as will tend to 
restore needy persons to a condition of financial and social independence; to 
investigate, in respect to each application for any form of public aid or relief, the 
circumstances of the applicant, both at the time of application and periodically 
during the receipt of aid or relief; maintain adequate social and financial records 
pertaining to each recipient of aid or relief, and so far as practicable engage in 
the prevention of social disabilities.*5 


THE REFERENDUM 


The Michigan constitution provides for the initiative and referen- 
dum, and the opponents of the welfare reorganization legislation 
resorted to an initiatory referendum (that is, a referendum initiated 
by citizens’ petitions) in a further effort to defeat the legislation. 


22 Act 258, Public Acts, 1937; sec. 6. 24 Act 258, sec. 12. 
23 New York Laws of 1929, chap. 565. 5 Ibid., sec. 13 (d). 
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Their efforts to secure sufficient signatures to the referendum peti- 
tions were successful, and on October 29, 1937, Secretary of State 
Leon D. Case filed the official certification requiring a referendum 
on Act 257 (the act creating the State Department of Public As- 
sistance) at the general election on November 8, 1938. The certifica- 
tion stated that the face of the petitions checked showed 93,773 valid 
signatures as compared with 87,500 required to force the referendum. 
More than 107,000 signatures were filed, but only enough were 
checked to determine that the minimum had been filed.” 

Strangely enough, Act 257, the act challenged by the referendum, 
was not the act to which there was any real opposition! The real 
controversy raged around Act 258 which would have established 
county departments of public welfare, abolished the superintendents 
of the poor, and limited somewhat the powers of the supervisors. 
Normally, the referendum petitions would have been leveled against 
Act 258. But Act 258 carried certain welfare appropriations, and the 
state constitution exempts from referendum procedure “acts making 
appropriations for state institutions.’’?? However, Act 258 provided 
that ‘‘this act shall take effect sixty days after the effective date of 
the act of the nineteen hundred thirty-seven legislature creating and 
providing for a state department of public assistance.”* Act 257 
was to take effect on January 1, 1938.7? 

If Act 257 could be defeated at the referendum election, Act 257 
would never take effect and hence Act 258 could not take effect 60 
days after Act 257! 

The attorney-general’s opinion.—As soon as it became clear that 
there was a serious possibility of a referendum on Act 257, the need 
arose for a clarification of the legal situation. How would a refer- 
endum on Act 257 affect Acts 258-63? In particular, how would it 
affect the current welfare appropriations contained in Act 258? 

On October 7, 1937, Attorney-General Raymond W. Starr ren- 


26 Detroit News, October 29, 1937. 

27 Michigan Constitution, Art. V, sec. 1. 

8 Act 258, sec. 44. This provision was intended to assure the necessary interval 
between state and county reorganization in carrying the general plan of reconstruction 
into effect. 


2” Act 257, S€C. 22. 
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dered a formal opinion on these points.’° The major points in the 
opinion, from the standpoint of the public welfare issues involved, 
were as follows: 

1. “Acts 257 to 263, inclusive, of the Public Acts of 1937, provid- 
ing for a reorganization of the state and local welfare agencies, are 
allied acts and should be construed together.” 

2. Certain portions of these acts have been given immediate 
effect and are now in force. (These include: the relief appropria- 
tions, certain amendments to the Old Age Assistance Act, and the 
transfer of the training schools for the blind and deaf from under the 
Institute Commission in the State Welfare Department to the State 
Board of Education.) 

3. The filing of lawful referendum petitions on Act 257 suspends 
the operation of that act until after the vote on the referendum at the 
general election on November 8, 1938. The filing of these petitions 
also suspends the operation of all the other acts and parts of acts in 
Acts 258-63, except those acts and parts of acts which were given 
immediate effect and consequently have become law. 

4. The relief appropriations are not suspended by the filing of the 
referendum petitions and “‘. . . . the temporary power to control and 
disburse such funds must be considered as vested in such agencies as 
were by law authorized to control and distribute the said funds prior 
to and on the date of the enactment of the Acts in question.” 


REORGANIZATION HALF-ACCOMPLISHED 


It will be noted that the act reorganizing the State Hospital Com- 
mission and the act establishing the new State Department of Cor- 
rections are not included in the acts grouped together by the attor- 
ney-general’s opinion as allied acts. These acts have gone into effect. 
In other words, reorganization has become effective in certain areas 
but not in others. At present, and until the election of November 8, 
1938, public welfare in Michigan is in a most curious and uncom- 
fortable state of transition, and welfare reorganization is in some- 
thing resembling a state of suspended animation. 

3° The opinion is contained in a letter from Raymond W. Starr, attorney-general, 
to Vincent L. Fitzgerald, prosecuting attorney, Macomb County, October 7, 1937; 
mimeographed, 32 pages. 
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The situation in respect to the state public welfare agencies before 
the legislation of 1937; after the legislation of 1937 and before the 
election of November, 1938; and the state agencies as they will be if 
Act 257 is sustained in the election of November, 1938, is shown in 
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the following chart. 





MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES DURING 
A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 








Before the Legislation of 1937 


After the Legislation of 1937 


and before the Election of 


November, 1938 


As They Will Be if Act 
257 Is Sustained at the 
Election of 
November, 1938 








State Welfare Department 





. Director of Welfare 
Old Age Assistance 
Bureau 

. Welfare Commission 

. Corrections Commis- 
sion (juvenile train- 
ing schools) 

. Hospital Commission 
(mentally handi- 
capped) 

. Institute Commission 
(blind and deaf; 3 
institutions) 

. Prison Commission 

. Commissioner of Par- 
dons and Paroles 

. Michigan Crippled 
Children Commis- 
sion 


9. Emergency Welfare 


Relief Commission 





State Welfare Department 





. Director of Welfare 


Old Age Assistance 
Bureau 


. Welfare Commission 
. Corrections Commis- 


sion (juvenile train- 
ing schools) 


. Institute Commission 


(Employment In- 
stitution for the 
Blind, only) 


. Michigan Crippled 


Children Commis- 
sion 


. Emergency Welfare 


Relief Commission 


. State Department of 


Corrections (adult 
probation, prisons, 
paroles, criminal 
statistics) 


. State Hospital Com- 


mission (mentally 
handicapped) 


g. Michigan Child Guid- 


ance Institute 





1. Michigan Crippled 
Children Com- 
mission 


2. State Department 
of Corrections 


3. State Hospital 
Commission 


4. Michigan Child 
Guidance Insti- 
tute 

5. State Department 
of Public Assist- 
ance 





At present Michigan has nine state public welfare agencies—the 
same number as she had before she started to reorganize. However, 
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the agencies are not the same; two have been abolished (the Prison 
Commission and Commissioner of Pardons and Paroles), one has 
been reorganized (the Hospital Commission), and two new agencies 
have been created (the Department of Corrections and Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute). One of the most confusing elements in 
the present transition period is the existence side by side, but with 
no administrative connection, of a State Corrections Commission in 
charge of the two training schools for juvenile delinquents and the 
State Department of Corrections in charge of adult offenders. If Act 
257 is sustained at the November election, five more agencies will be 
abolished (the Director of Welfare, Welfare Commission, Corrections 
Commission, Institute Commission, and Emergency Welfare Relief 
Commission), one new agency will be established (the Department 
of Public Assistance), and the number of state agencies will be re- 
duced from nine to five, with one of these five (the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute) having been created in 1937. 

The local and locally operating public welfare agencies are the 
same at present as they were before the legislation of 1937. If Act 
257 is approved by the voters, the County Welfare Department will 
replace six agencies: the superintendents of the poor, county agent, 
County Welfare Relief Commission, Old Age Assistance investiga- 
tor, Old Age Assistance Board, and Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Commission. This will leave 83 county welfare departments, 1 city 
welfare department, and 83 probate courts or a total of 167 local 
public welfare agencies, as compared with 552 local or locally 
operating agencies at present. 


THE ISSUES IN THE REFERENDUM ELECTION 


The objectives of the reorganization and the arguments in favor 
of it are apparent to anyone who is familiar with public welfare or 
public administration, and especially with developments during the 
past decade. The new laws would set up a planned and orderly 
system of state and local public welfare services in place of an un- 
planned and chaotic jumble of activities. The new plan seeks to 
attain integration, sound organization, economy and efficiency of 
operation, the elimination of politics from public welfare, a reason- 
able degree of state leadership and state supervision combined with a 
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large amount of local autonomy and an orderly and more adequate 
plan of shared financing by the state and local governments with, of 
course, such federal assistance as is available. 

The organized opposition to the reorganization has apparently 
come chiefly from local officials—the superintendents of the poor, 
whose jobs would be abolished by the new laws, and a substantial 
number of the township supervisors. The opponents of the reor- 
ganization plan have generally maintained that it constitutes an 
invasion of “home rule” and too great a measure of state supervision, 
although a careful reading of the sections relating to state supervi- 
sion conveys a sense of a careful safeguarding of the rights and in- 
terests of the county and an avoidance of anything resembling the 
highly centralized programs which have been installed in certain 
other states. 

As a matter of fact, there are some indications that the distance 
between the thinking of the opponents and the adherents of the 
reorganization acts is not so great as might be expected. During the 
legislative session the opponents of the Commission’s bills intro- 
duced House Bill 227 as a rival reorganization bill. This bill would 
have established in each county a county department of welfare. 
The county welfare commission would consist of five persons unless 
reduced to three by action of the supervisors. The city or township 
in the county having the largest population would appoint one mem- 
ber; the supervisors would appoint the others. The commission 
might promulgate rules and regulations subject to the approval of 
the Board of Supervisors; the members of the commission would 
receive such compensation as was approved by the Board of Super- 
visors. Appointment of the director (who might be a member of the 
commission) and other employees, and establishment of the’r com- 
pensation, would be subject to the approval of the Board of Super- 
visors. This county welfare department would administer general 
relief, old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind, and would operate the county infirmary. The superintendents 
of the poor in office at the time when the act took effect would serve 
on the county welfare commission until the end of their terms. 


3t See Act 257, secs. 9, 10, 13(k), 17; and Act 258, secs. 8, 22, 23, 24, 25. 
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Another principle advocated by the group who sponsored House 
Bill 227 was the allocation of go per cent of state relief funds given to 
the counties on a basis of population, with only 10 per cent as a 
contingent fund for discretionary allocation by the State Depart- 
ment.** A large number of other provisions in House Bill 227 were 
taken verbatim from Senate Bill 111 and were more or less similar 
to those now embodied in Act 258. 

In general, the opponents of the 1937 reorganization laws accept 
the idea of the integration of public assistance administration in one 
county agency; but in spite of the fact that large appropriations of 
state funds are contemplated, they wish the Board of Supervisors, 
as the local county administrative authority, to have full control 
over the administration of the County Welfare Department. 

Michigan has been making welfare history in the last few years. 
The reorganization program now faces the acid test of public 
opinion. What happens at the election on November 8 will indicate 
how far Michigan has progressed in state-wide social organization 
and in the understanding of her citizens in regard to the basic issues 
of public welfare. The result of the welfare referendum is of far- 
reaching importance; for it will set the stage for the next scene in the 
development of the public social services in this state of five million 
people. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


3? Address of Melville B. McPherson, former president, Michigan State Association 
of Supervisors, at meeting of Council of Social Agencies, Detroit, March 14, 1938. 














SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEDERAL AUDIT 
ROBERT T. LANSDALE 


"Te auditing plan used by the Federal Social Security Board 


in connection with grants to states for public assistance 

programs has been the cause of considerable dissatisfaction 
both to state welfare agencies and to members of the Board’s own 
staff. Yet, despite the friendly protests of many of the ablest welfare 
officials, both state and federal, the basic concepts and methods cf 
the audit remain virtually the same as they were two years ago when 
federal field audits were first undertaken. Since much of the discus- 
sion of the audit has taken place “within the family,” it may be 
profitable for an outsider to present some observations on the impli- 
cations of the audit as seen particularly from the point of view of 
the states. 

The audit method.—When the Board commenced making sums of 
money available as grants-in-aid to states in February, 1935, its 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits set about to find a method of insur- 
ing that the federal moneys were being properly expended. The 
majority of the staff of this Bureau were men whose governmental 
experience had been limited chiefly to the audit of direct federal 
expenditures. Co-operative dealings with responsible inferior levels 
of government were foreign to most of them. Apparently, therefore, 
they analyzed the auditing problem in its simplest and most obvious 
terms. Since the Social Security Act established certain qualifica- 
tions with respect to the beneficiaries of the public assistance pro- 
grams, they believed it was up to the federal auditors to see that each 
individual expenditure made by the state or its political subdivisions 
was made in accordance with the requirements of the federal act. 
Specifically, they conceived of an audit which would review the 
eligibility of every person accepted for old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and blind assistance. 

A large staff of auditors was employed and sent to the field. An 
audit of the type visualized by the Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
had to be carried out wik.erever the basic records could be found. 
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This meant that in the centralized programs in which duplicate case 
records are maintained in the state office, the federal auditors could 
review all the cases at state headquarters. But in the decentralized 
plans in which the basic documents remain in the local welfare de- 
partments, the auditors were compelled to visit each local office for 
this review. 

The initial audit of the cases on hand in the states has been an 
enormous undertaking, since the auditors have had to review the 
entire load of cases. In some states a corps of from twelve to twenty 
auditors were engaged in this task for as long as three to six months. 
This initial audit has been completed, and the auditors now are ap- 
parently concerned chiefly with new cases coming on or cases in 
which the original action has been modified. Hence they are sta- 
tioned more or less permanently in each state to keep current with 
the assistance load." 

Precedent for the federal case audit.—Before examining the effects 
of this type of audit upon the state programs it is necessary to see 
what sanction of law, regulation, or experience lay back of this inten- 
sive case audit. I assume that the members of the Social Security 
Board believed that the comptroller general of the United States 
required this detailed audit. No formal ruling to that effect was se- 
cured from the comptroller general at the time, and I have never 
been able to discover that the Board had sufficient doubts about the 
effects or reasonableness of this type of audit before putting it into 
effect to discuss it directly with the comptroller general.” 

There appears to be no precedent for such an intensive audit in 
other federal grant-in-aid programs. V. O. Key, in his discussion of 
the audit as a control device in administering federal grants, shows 
that routine detailed audits of state expenditures are exceptional. 
The public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, however, 
established a unique method for calculating federal expenditures, in 


tT have talked with three different state officials about this point recently, and none 
seems to be clear just how many federal auditors are assigned to his particular state. 
The testimony is that “‘three or four of them are in and out most of the time.” 

2 One independent investigator discussed the Board’s plan of audit informally with 
subordinates in the General Accounting Office in 1937 and found them quite amused 
that the Board was indulging in such a detailed audit. 


3 The Administration of Federal Grants to States, chap. iv. 
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that the federal matching is based upon payments made to individ- 
uals. 

The financial audit of certification of eligibility has not been re- 
quired in direct federal relief activities, as far as I can learn. When 
the F.E.R.A. took over the operation of the relief programs in Okla- 
homa and North Dakota, a plan of administration was worked out 
under close scrutiny of the General Accounting Office, but the 
auditors under this plan were not required to make an inquiry which 
went back of the certification of eligibility. Federal auditors have 
not made routine examinations of individual certifications for C.C.C. 
enrolment, although the C.C.C. requirements have included citizen- 
ship, age, and need qualifications. 

Some states had had experience with audits in connection with 
payments to localities for old age assistance and mothers’ aid prior 
to the passage of ihe Social Security Act. The early state laws pro- 
viding for state grants to localities for part of the cost of assistance 
for individuals and families meeting specified eligibility requirements 
had presented a new auditing problem. In the four most extensive 
state-local systems of old age assistance operating prior to the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act,‘ a unique plan of state control of 
local expenditures was used which has been called the “social audit.”’ 
The social-audit method, although more elaborate in some states 
than others, involves the following basic procedures: 


The local agencies present claims for state reimbursement at periodic inter- 
vals. A claim is made up of a list of payments made to individual cases. The 
state auditors check this claim against individual case cards in the state office. 
These cards have been made up and are kept current by state reviewing officers 
who review the action of the local agencies on each individual case. The case 
card entry represents local action approved by the state reviewing officers which 
the state auditors accept as validating the individual item on the claim. 


The states arrived at this method of control through much the 
same reasoning which later led the Social Security Board to adopt 
the financial case audit. It is interesting to note, however, that some 
of the states came to appreciate that the review of eligibility re- 
quired workers skilled in weighing social evidence. Hence they em- 


4 California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. The idea of the social 
audit seems to have originated in the method of state case control used in the Mothers’ 
Assistance: Fund in Pennsylvania. 
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ployed experienced social workers for the state review of cases. 
Furthermore, a few of the states had begun to question the entire 
validity of the social-audit method before the Social Security Act 
was passed. Experience with more constructive methods of state 
supervision in some of the state emergency relief programs had 
shown that state supervision which aimed at building up sound local 
organization was a more constructive and effective guaranty of the 
proper use of state funds than the social-audit plan, since the latter 
merely provided a limited check on the end product of local adminis- 
tration.$ 


EVALUATION OF THE FEDERAL AUDIT 


No arm of federal supervision is uniform in its effect upon the 
states. Any administrative measure varies to some degree with the 
individuals responsible for its execution, and a supervisory program, 
in addition, is modified somewhat by the units supervised. Hence, 
before discussing the results of the federal audit, it is important to 
point out that the methods employed in the audit are not entirely 
uniform in the twelve regions through which the Board operates, and 
the effects of the audit differ among the states. The present evalua- 
tion is based upon personal observation plus the testimony of fed- 
eral, state, and local public welfare officials. The writer does not 
assume that every charge made against the audit is uniformly ap- 
plicable. 

Audit—against what?—Any student of the Social Security Act is 
aware that the statute contains few specific definitions of eligibility 
for the three types of public assistance for which federal funds are 
available. Title I, for example, states that the funds are for the 
“needy” aged, but that important adjective is not defined; a person 
to receive old age assistance must not be a resident of a “‘public in- 
stitution,” but again the term is not defined; a person must have 
reached the age of sixty-five, but the statute does not specify what 
shall constitute satisfactory proof of age. Furthermore, at this writ- 
ing (July 1, 1938), the Social Security Board has not issued to the 

5 For some time the Board’s Bureau of Public Assistance has been advising states 
not to adopt the social-audit method of control. The reader needs to understand, how- 


ever, that the Bureau of Public Assistance has no administrative responsibility for the 
federal audit of state public assistance expenditures. 
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states any formal rules to amplify the eligibility requirements of the 
Act. (The Board has furnished its field staff with some statements of 
policy in the form of regional field letters, but the states learn about 
these rulings only through informal interpretation by individual field 
workers.) Yet since the summer of 1936, federal auditors have been 
reviewing cases in state and local offices and recommending that 
exceptions be taken to those which appear to them ineligible. 

Against what standards are these case reviews made by the 
auditors? I can find no consistent answer to this question. Ap- 
parently the auditors in the early days were furnished with certain 
criteria for judging proof of eligibility. As far as I can discover, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance had nothing to do with drawing up these 
criteria, and the Board did not give them official sanction. Many of 
the protests made by state administrators against exceptions recom- 
mended by the auditors have been upheld by the Board, but the 
audit has gone on. Now, I understand, the states are told that the 
audit is made in terms of the requirements and definitions in the 
state plan which the Board has approved. (Assuming that is the 
case, it is a new departure in federal-state relations for the federal 
government to enforce state laws and rules, but that is getting ahead 
of the story.) That this is not uniformly true is shown by an incident 
related to me recently by a state official. The head federal auditor 
assigned to his state claims to be operating under specific orders re- 
garding what evidence of birth he is permitted to accept. One of the 
counties in this state recommended some Indians for old age grants, 
the only evidence for whose birth is to be found in the agency rolls 
on which an approximate age was entered years ago. Before approv- 
ing these cases, the state official asked the federal auditor whether 
this evidence would be acceptable to him. The auditor said he would 
not commit himself because such evidence was not covered in his 
instructions. The state official, therefore, refused to accept these 
aged Indians because he could not afford the risk to his reputation— 
as well as to the state treasury—which would be involved if the 
federal government later refused to reimburse on these cases. The 
Indians have gone without assistance, and Washington has been 
requested to make a special ruling! 
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Effects upon state administration.—A few state officials have wel- 
comed the federal audit because they could use it as a threat to make 
the local agencies toe the line. These states may be dismissed with 
regret—for political or legal reasons they are unable to exert a con- 
structive supervisory relationship with the local agencies in their 
state and they are glad to have the federal agency do the job for 
them. More far-sighted state officials have resented the injection of 
federal supervision between the state agency and the localities. The 
federal auditors, be they only minor clerks, are direct representatives 
of the Social Security Board. They appear to know what action the 
federal government will or will not approve, and that is more specific 
information than the local officials can get from the state or the state 
from other representatives of the Board. The results are the same 
whether the state wants this detailed federal audit or not. In spite of 
the insistence by the Social Security Board that its philosophy is to 
leave the administration of public assistance to the states, the Board 
has permitted its auditors to encroach upon the basic supervisory 
responsibility of the state agencies and actually to assume part of 
this responsibility in some instances. 

One state had in operation at the time of the first federal audit a 
centralized old age assistance plan in contrast to a decentralized 
administration of aid to dependent children. In the former, all case 
decisions were made in the state office, and in the latter, in the 
county offices. The federal auditors praised the centralized plan and 
condemned the other method, presumably because it was more con- 
venient to audit cases at one spot, the state office, than to have to 
visit a lot of county offices. At the time it appeared that this might 
be an isolated instance, but apparently the auditors have favored 
centralized plans elsewhere. Furthermore, the federal audit is com- 
pelling states to instal centralized methods of administration for 
their own protection. One state administrator told me recently that 
he had adopted the social-audit plan of control primarily because of 
the federal audit. He would prefer to leave the decision on individ- 
ual cases to the counties, but now every case is reviewed in the state 
office in order to be certain that it conforms to the requirements of 
the federal auditors because he cannot afford either financially or 
politically to have disallowances made by the Social Security Board. 
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Another state official informs me that his agency is considering the 
adoption of the social-audit method, to which he is opposed in prin- 
ciple, because the federal audit makes central-state control almost 
inevitable. 

The supervisory programs of the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
of the Bureau of Research and Statistics have been directed toward 
assisting the states to establish sound methods of administration. 
These bureaus have recognized that in the long run the federal 
agency can anticipate proper use of its grants only if there is a well- 
staffed and efficient state agency responsible for the program. Hence 
they have concentrated upon a plan of helping the states to secure 
proper legislation, adequate financing, sound rules, proper adminis- 
trative procedures, simple organization, and personnel competent to 
perform the functions inherent in the program. The Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Audits, however, has centered its efforts upon checking 
the end products of administration, i.e., the individual cases, and 
only recently has attempted to gear its supervisory program along 
the constructive lines of the other bureaus. In the important or- 
ganization period when states were establishing basic procedures, 
they received little or no help from the federal auditors on their 
plans for fiscal administration. The Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
has made some efforts to remedy this situation and by August, 1937, 
had designated four of its employees as “constructive accountants.” 
Since the staff was selected primarily for experience in auditing 
rather than in administration, the detailed auditing of accounts still 
remains the principal effort of the Bureau. 

The federal audit is costly—An observer visiting the regional 
offices of the Social Security Board in 1936 and 1937 was always 
struck by the discrepancy in the number of representatives of the 
different bureaus of the Board. The Bureau of Public Assistance had 
no more than two and usually only a single representative to carry 
on relations with the states in the region. The Bureau of Research 
and Statistics would be represented by a lone worker who was help- 
ing the state welfare departments in the territory to organize their 
statistical work. In contrast, the Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
would have a party of eight to twelve auditors at work on the ac- 
counts of some state in the region. The fact that these auditors were 
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in travel status almost continuously, added to their numerical su- 
premacy, made one suspect that the federal audit was an exceedingly 
costly operation. Official data now available on the number of em- 
ployees in each bureau and on salary and travel costs bear out this 
suspicion. The Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board 
gives the figures shown in Tables 1 and 2 regarding personnel and 
personnel costs for the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Bureau 
of Accounts and Audits.® Some of the salary costs of the Bureau of 
































TABLE 1 
PERSONNEL AS OF JUNE 30, 1937 
Bureau Total Office Field 
Bureau of Public Assistance.......... 98 83 15 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits....... 252 108 144 
TABLE 2 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE “FISCAL YEAR 1936-37” 
Bureau Salaries Travel 
Bureau of Public Assistance........ $224,810.02 $ 56,753.18 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits..... 421,268.51 224,180.49 











Audits and Accounts are undoubtedly chargeable to other activities 
of the Board, but since no state paid unemployment benefits prior 
to July 1, 1937, and relatively little auditing was required by the 
Bureau of Old Age Insurance up to that time, the travel costs 
must have been incurred largely in the auditing of state public as- 
sistance expenditures. And these travel charges alone equal the total 
salary expenditures for the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Apart from the cost of the audit to the federal government is the 
total expense to all government for the audits of the special types of 
public assistance under the Social Security Act. In the best managed 
local units of government, an audit of the welfare department is 
routinely made as a part of a municipal or county audit. Most states, 
either through a central audit agency or the state welfare depart- 
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ment, are auditing the local public assistance expenditures. Hence 
the federal audit is usually the second audit made of the public as- 
sistance expenditures and may be the third. Granted that some of 
the local and state audits are not always as adequate as might be 
desired, it is no solution to superimpose a federal audit, and the costs 
of this duplication of auditing mount steadily. 

Results of the audit.—It might be supposed from what has gone 
before that the federal audit has been highly productive, at least in 
the negative sense of saving the federal government large sums of 
money through the discovery of expenditures which have been made 
illegally in the states. The Board reports during the fiscal year 
1936-37 “‘the verification of approximately 20,000,000 payments to 
more than 1,800,000 beneficiaries under approved State plans.” 
But the Board does not state how many payments were disapproved. 
So far as it has been possible to secure information, the actual num- 
ber and amount of disallowances made as a result of the federal audit 
have been slight. One state reported a total disallowance of $265; 
another, that only fourteen cases were questioned, and these were 
cleared up by securing additional information; another, that the 
disallowances were less than a thousand dollars. These results will 
not astonish any who have been familiar with the operation of the 
social audit in the states. The social audit, for all of its complexity, 
has been shown to yield little in actual saving to the states and to 
cost more than it yields in disallowances. Furthermore, when the 
social audit has been conducted as a desk review of paper records, 
the localities have learned to include the data on the records which 
the state requires, and eligibility may not be verified by the review 
at all. It is quite evident to anyone who has observed recent state 
practice, that the states and localities have been learning how to 
assemble the paper records which the auditors require.® 


7 Ibid., p. 70. 

8 Some exponents of the federal audit have argued that it has produced a good deal 
of information on local operation which has been valuable to both state and federal 
supervisors. This is an admission of weakness on both sides, however. If the states have 
relied upon the federal auditors for information, it means that they do not have super- 
visory activities of their own for finding out what is going on in the counties. With re- 
gard to federal supervision, it is merely a commentary on the fact that the few repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Public Assistance have been too busy to have time to ob- 
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The Board has shown by its own action that it places only limited 
reliance upon the audit. When a state’s methods of administration 
have been under question, the audit has not furnished sufficient data 
upon which to suspend federal payments to the state. In the two 
states where federal participation has been suspended (Illinois and 
Oklahoma), the principal evidence of noncompliance used by the 
Social Security Board has been secured through a device known as 
the “‘administrative study.” A corps of experienced public welfare 
workers, buttressed by statisticians and auditors, has been sent to 
the state to review the entire operation. When the quality of investi- 
gation of eligibility was in doubt, tests have been made by a spot- 
check method which, while drastic, is the only practical method of 
reviewing eligibility for public assistance. This spot-check does not 
stop at paper records—the recipient is visited in his own home and 
his circumstance reappraised by a social worker more skilled than the 
person making the original investigation. Thus, the deceased per- 
sons alleged by the Board to have been on the old age assistance rolls 
in Oklahoma would not ordinarily have been discovered by the 
routine federal audit. If an agency sets out to be crooked, it can fix 
up pretty records which will pass the inspection of a paper audit even 
though the items in the record are spurious and the individuals 
represented are dead or nonexistent. 

An ironic kickback from the federal audit has been the unwar- 
ranted sense of self-satisfaction which it has given to some state 
officials. Having received only small disallowances as a result of the 
audit, these officials have assumed that their plan was sound and had 
received the blessing of federal officials. They have been rudely 
jarred by the fundamental administrative faults discovered subse- 
quently by the more penetrating administrative study conducted by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. In fact, the supervisory task of the 


serve the work on the operating level. Thus this discovery of information is not an 
argument for the federal audit at all. One alert and competent state supervisor could 
get all the leads which the federal auditors can produce in a week through a day’s in- 
spection of an operating agency. Likewise, given the time, any one of the regional 
representatives of the Bureau of Public Assistance could find out more about local 
operation in a week of sample visits within a state than an audit party of twelve could 
unearth in a month. 
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latter bureau has frequently been hampered by the smugness pro- 
duced in a state by the favorable results of the audit. 

The clue to the basic flaw in the federal audit has been disclosed 
by a businessman who occupies an important position in one of the 
state programs. He discovered that when two different auditors 
went over the same cases they came to different conclusions. ‘This 
is not an audit,” he said, ‘‘an audit is exact.’’ The Board, in per- 
mitting auditors to make the review of eligibility in individual cases, 
has shown what appears to be a lack of comprehension of the 
nature both of social investigation and of an audit. The eligibility 
requirements under the Social Security Act and the state laws are 
not so exact that applicants fall clearly into two classes—rejected 
and accepted. The Board, on the one hand, has done everything 
within its limited power to persuade the states to employ skilled 
service to make the judgments of social evidence required for an 
intelligent and humane administration of the social-security meas- 
ures. But at the same time it has sent out employees who know how 
to balance books to pass upon the judgments made by the skilled 
personnel they have urged the states to employ. I don’t mean that 
this has been a conscious contradiction of purpose. The audit has 
seemed to be a measure of safety against corrupt administration; its 
apparent exactness has been too reassuring. So long as there is room 
for judgment in the determination of eligibility for public assistance 
(and that is the unique feature of the American system) there is no 
absolute protection against ineptness and fraud short of complete 
reinvestigation of all cases by the federal authority. Complete fed- 
eral reinvestigation would, of course, be expensive duplication of 
effort, and no one, I presume, would favor such a method of control. 

A grant-in-aid program must operate on an assumption of con- 
fidence in the inferior level of government. When there is suspicion 
of bad faith, drastic methods such as an administrative investigation 
must be used to determine the facts. The day-to-day supervisory 
efforts of the granting authority, however, must be devoted to de- 
veloping and strengthening administration in the units receiving aid. 


New York SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK 

















SELECTING SOCIAL WORKERS FOR 
FEDERAL SERVICE 


ELIZABETH COSGROVE 


ANY persons have expressed keen interest in the pro- 
M cedures of the United States Civil Service Commission 
in connection with social-work examinations. The 
commission, through the medium of open competitive tests, has 
been providing social-work personnel for positions in federal depart- 
ments since the establishment of the Children’s Bureau twenty-six 
years ago. With the extension of federal welfare legislation, more 
departments are employing social workers, and the number of such 
positions has materially increased. There has been a remarkable rise 
in the number of social workers applying for positions. The result is 
that it has become increasingly evident that the problems of provid- 
ing suitable personnel should be carefully studied. The extent to 
which thoughtful social-work leaders interest themselves in the pro- 
cedures used by the Civil Service Commission in providing personnel 
to the federal departments may determine, in large measure, the 
quality of the eligibles on the examination registers. A knowledge of 
how the commission functions should be helpful in bringing about 
such recognition and co-operation. 

In 1883 the act was passed by the Congress creating the United 
States Civil Service Commission. This act has been amended to 
some extent since that time, and the rules which supplement it have 
been altered from time to time in order to meet changing conditions. 
The motivating force of its operation is no longer merely attempting 
to defeat the spoils system. The commission now concerns itself 
with every phase of personnel selection and personnel problems in so 
far as statutory and budgetary limitations permit. 

The present commissioners, appointed by the President of the 
United States, are Harry B. Mitchell, of Montana, president; Lucille 
Foster McMillin, of Tennessee; and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., of New 
York. The executive director and chief examiner, appointed by the 
commission, is Lawson A. Moyer, who has had many years of experi- 
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ence in administrative positions with the commission. It has over 
one thousand employees, the majority of whom are located in Wash- 
ington. There are thirteen district offices.’ For the fiscal year ending 
June, 1937, the appropriation from Congress for the work of the com- 
mission was $2,627,700. During that year 843,000 persons were ex- 
amined for 1,495 kinds of positions, in addition to those for mechani- 
cal trades and similar occupations. There were more than 50,000 
appointments, of which more than 40,000 were new appointments. 

In addition to the usual volume of typical activities, the commis- 
sion has found itself concerned with some new services. The adop- 
tion of civil service systems in a number of states and the increase in 
public welfare positions in all the states have brought to the com- 
mission during the last year numerous requests for advisory service. 
The commission has been called upon by public and private or- 
ganizations throughout the country for advice on procedures and 
has responded to all these requests. 

Several years ago the commission opened its registers to the 
states. When administrators of public welfare programs wish to have 
the names of eligibles residing in their states, they should address the 
commission at Washington, D.C., stating the number of positions 
they have to fill, the salaries available, and giving a complete de- 
scription of the duties of each position. The reference of eligibles to 
a state, or even their appointment by a state, does not affect their 
standing on the federal register, nor does it impair in any way the 
possibility of an appointment to a federal position. 

Certain situations which are beyond the control of the commission 
are important in relation to the establishment of the federal registers. 
For example, laws granting preference to veterans in federal service 
antedated the Civil Service Act, and it has been interesting to note 
the effect of continuing legislation in this field. These laws give 
preference alike for peace-time and war-time service. More than 
22,300 claims were granted in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937; 
this number includes almost 6,000 to whom 1o per cent disability 
preference was granted; the others received 5 per cent preference. 


t These offices are located in the following cities: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Denver. 
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It is for veterans only that the age requirement specified in any 
examination is waived. 

There are ten divisions of the commission, each having distinct 
and important functions and operating as related units. These are 
the Personnel Classification Division, Research Division, Certifica- 
tion Division, Board of Appeals and Review, Application Division, 
Examining Division, Service Record and Retirement Division, In- 
vestigations Division, Correspondence Division, and the Accounts 
and Maintenance Division. 

The Personnel Classification Division has the important responsi- 
bility of allocating positions to grades throughout the departmental 
service. The Research Division concerns itself, among other respon- 
sible functions, with research in types of examinations. Description 
will be confined here to some of the work of the Certification Divi- 
sion and the Board of Appeals and Review, and to the work of the 
Application and Examining Divisions as it relates to examinations 
for professional positions, including those in the field of social work. 


EXAMINING AND CERTIFICATION DIVISIONS 


Applications for professional examinations are reviewed in the 
Application Division for completeness and for compliance with cer- 
tain requirements such as age and residence, and a decision is made 
there as to allowance or disallowance of veteran preference. Applica- 
tions are then assigned to examiners in whose professional field the 
examination is held. A preliminary review is made; applications of 
those who are ineligible are separated from those which are con- 
sidered for final rating. Additional information is secured whenever 
necessary, and correspondence with references is completed before 
eligibles are rated. A rating schedule is then prepared, specifying 
various types of qualifying and nonqualifying experience and the 
types for which additional credit may be given. The schedule con- 
tains a plan for numerical rating. It aims to contain as much detail 
as possible in order to secure uniformity in standards. 

An examining board composed of two members rates each paper. 
The terms of examination announcements are adhered to rigidly in 
all cases. Unless an announcement specifically states that one type 
of experience, or study, can be substituted for another, no such sub- 
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stitution can be made for qualifying experience or study. An appli- 
cant may be an exceptionally able person, but unless he demon- 
strates that he has had the experience required in a particular 
examination and that the experience meets the standards deter- 
mined, he cannot be rated eligible. 

The study of the statements of references in determining the 
qualifications of an applicant is important. Many references give 
comprehensive and apparently unbiased statements on which a 
judgment can be made with reasonable safety. Many, however, 
seem unaware of the responsibility incumbent upon one who is a 
reference. Sometimes they fail to reveal known limitations of an ap- 
plicant, thereby possibly working an injustice to the applicant as 
well as to the federal department that might have to employ him. 
The references given by an applicant are not likely to be helpful if 
they have not been in a position to evaluate the professional com- 
petence of that applicant. Statements of references are, of course, 
held confidential and are interpreted in connection with all other 
evidence of an applicant’s qualifications. They are also interpreted 
in light of the professional competence of those who write them and 
the apparent opportunity they have had for knowing the applicants 
about whom they write. 

Lists of those found eligible are prepared for each grade for which 
the examination is held and are arranged in a sequence determined 
by numerical ratings of those eligible. These lists become the official 
registers in the commission’s Certification Division, each register 
being set up according to males and females with special labels on 
those to whom disability preference has been granted and on those 
from states which are in excess of their quota under the rule of 
apportionment.” The term of eligibility for certification is one year, 
but this term may be extended by the commission when the condi- 
tions of good administration render it inexpedient to hold a new 
examination. As soon as the registers are established, the commis- 
sion sends a notification to each eligible of the rating achieved. In 
most examinations, notices of failure to meet the terms of the an- 
nouncement are sent out as soon as such decisions are made. 


2 This rule provides for the apportionment of applicants among the states and the 
District of Columbia upon the basis of population. 
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When a federal department or agency wishes to make an appoint- 
ment to its staff, its personnel officer sends to the Civil Service Com- 
mission a request for the issuance of a certificate of eligibles. This 
request includes a statement of the number of positions to be filled, 
the title of the position, the grade and salary, and, when necessary, 
supplementary data on the qualifications necessary and the descrip- 
tion of duties. The register which is most likely to supply suitable 
eligibles qualified to perform the duties is consulted. For one posi- 
tion, the three highest names from this register are listed on a certifi- 
cate which is sent to the department which submitted the request, 
accompanied by the applications of the eligibles and, in some cases, 
other papers, such as theses submitted by eligibles. Ordinarily, selec- 
tion can readily be made from this certificate. In a limited number 
of cases, the department may decide that no eligible on the certificate 
is suitable. If none of the three eligibles is acceptable at this time to 
the department, the certificate is returned to the commission with 
specific objections in writing attached to it. If these objections seem 
valid to the commission, another certificate is issued from which an 
appointment can be made. If the objections do not seem valid to the 
commission, the appointing officer in the department has the choice 
of accepting one of the names, of leaving a vacancy, or of requesting 
reconsideration of the objections. If more than one appointment is 
to be made, the certificate contains additional names according to 
the number of positions to be filled. When an appointment is made, 
the department’s personnel officer returns the applications and sends 
a report on the selection made. After this report is checked to see 
that selection has been made in accordance with the regulations, the 
Certification Division’s procedure is complete. 

In the event that there are no existing registers established by an 
examination held for the department seeking appointments, a mem- 
ber of the Certification Division’s staff asks for recommendations 
from the examiner in the professional field in which the department 
functions as to which registers might contain qualified people. If 
satisfactory eligibles are found, certificates are issued. If no such 
eligibles can be found, the department is notified to this effect, and 
the commission holds an examination. Pending the establishment of 
a register from a new examination, a department may make tem- 
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porary appointments according to an authorized procedure. If the 
department wishes to make such appointments, it submits to the 
commission the names of applicants it considers qualified; their ex- 
perience is reviewed by the examiner in the special professional field 
represented, and, if their qualifications appear to make them suitable 
for employment, the commission approves their appointment on a 
temporary basis. Such approval gives no assurance of permanent ap- 
pointment unless the individuals so appointed achieve a place on the 
register established by the new examination in which they can be 
reached by the usual certification process. 

When a new examination is to be announced by the commission, 
the department for which it is to be held often submits a preliminary 
draft of the duties of the position and a statement of education and 
experience considered necessary by the department. This draft is 
modified in conference between representatives of the department 
and representatives of the commission to conform to certain require- 
ments and standards considered essential by the commission. In 
setting standards for education and experience in an examination, 
the commission considers that the leadership lies in the professional 
field in which the examination is being prepared. For example, dur- 
ing the preparation of a social-work announcement, the social-work 
examiner interprets to the commission the need of certain specifica- 
tions made by a department in the light of existing situations or 
trends in the field of social work. When an announcement has been 
made acceptable to the department for which the examination is 
being held and has been approved by the commission, it is printed 
and publicized throughout the United States. 

The statute under which the commission operates requires that 
examinations shall be practical in their character. 


It is the unvarying aim of the Commission to make them so. It is also de- 
sirable in view of the competitive nature of civil service examinations to give 
them the widest amount of publicity thru notices posted in first and second 
class post offices and by announcements sent to organizations and educational 
institutions. During the year the Commission has increased its effort to reach 
potential applicants particularly in the specialized fields, in order to secure 
eligibles with the highest qualifications.3 


3 Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the United States Civil Service Commission for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1937, Pp. 5. 
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As the professional fields within the commission become more highly 
developed, there will be increasing emphasis on recruitment; it is in 
this field that a great need exists in connection with social-work 
examinations, and it is within this field that members of the staffs of 
schools of social work and other leaders in established agencies can 
be of real assistance to the federal government. 


BOARD OF APPEALS AND REVIEW 


When an applicant is not satisfied with action taken by the com- 
mission in connection with an examination, he has the opportunity 
to secure detailed information from the commission’s Board of Ap- 
peals and Review. The board has other duties besides passing on the 
merit of appeals from rating, but this function is probably the one 
of most interest and importance to social workers outside the federal 
service. The board makes a review of the original application and of 
additional information that may be submitted with an appeal; it 
may consult representatives of the professional field in which the 
examination was held, interview the appellant, and makes a decision 
after consideration of information that might not have been on hand 
at the time of the original rating. | 

When an individual requests the Board of Appeals and Review to 
review the original rating given on an examination, it is advisable to 
submit with that request any additional information that would 
describe education or experience more clearly or more completely. 
The board has appellate jurisdiction in all matters pending before 
the commission; it reviews character investigations, appeals from 
debarment from examination, appeals from action taken in cases of 
transfer, reinstatement, promotion on proposed noncompetitive ap- 
pointments, appeals from action taken in connection with allocation 
and with retirement cases. 


TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS 


For over fifty years the commission has been concerned with the 
task of formulating examinations suitable for selection of personnel. 
Holding examinations is an expensive process; the volume of work 
increases regardless of the size of the commission’s staff. Conse- 
quently, the types of examinations used must be determined by the 
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needs of the departments requesting examinations and by the re- 
sources of the commission. 

For social work positions in the federal government where the 
entrance salary is $2,600 or over, the commission has usually held 
unassembled examinations. Applicants are not required to assemble 
in certain places for these examinations, but are rated on their own 
statements of education and experience, their writings and publica- 
tions, and on information supplied by references. The oral examina- 
tion has been infrequently used, primarily because of insufficient 
number of examiners. It is planned that in the coming year such 
examinations will be held in many cases. Announcements are now 
stipulating qualities to be tested in the oral examinations. 

When assembled examinations are used, the number of applicants 
may determine the type that is most suitable. The essay or long- 
answer type of examination is seldom used for positions in the pro- 
fessional grades because of the length of time required for rating a 
large number of papers and because of difficulty in establishing a 
rating schedule where more than one answer is possible. The short- 
answer type has been used in connection with one large examination 
held recently.4 The questions were multiple choice with five items in 
each question. When it is known that in some professional examina- 
tions there have been as many as 20,000 applications and that many 
examinations may be in process during the same period it is readily 
seen that, for the lower grades in which the highest number of ap- 
plicants usually fall, the short-answer type is the only one that can 
be used if the examination is to be rated within any practicable time. 
Since there is no indication that the number of applicants for future 
examinations will decrease, it is reasonably certain that the unas- 
sembled type will continue to be used for the higher-grade positions 
and the short-answer type for the lower grades. For all types of ex- 
aminations for positions in professional grades, applicants must meet 


4 This was the Social Science Analyst Examination (junior and assistant grades), 
announced in 1937; the fields covered were economics, agricultural economics, political 
science, and social-work research. The short-answer, or objective, type question had 
been used previously, but the Social Science Analyst Examination tested by far the 
largest number of applicants that had ever been tested by the commission in a profes- 
sional field. 
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minimum requirements of education and experience before admis- 
sion for final rating. 
WEIGHTING 


The method of weighting education and experience may vary 
with the duties of the position for which the examination is being 
held. In general, applications for positions in the higher grades are 
rated on the basis of 100 per cent for education and experience; for 
positions in those grades requiring specialized experience, such as in 
writing or in research, a weighting of 70 per cent is sometimes given 
to education and experience, and 30 per cent to theses, publications, 
or other writings. In the lower grades education and experience may 
be given less weight with the remaining weight given to a written 
test. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH IN THE EXAMINING PROCESS 


Those who have had much experience in testing for social-work 
positions would probably say they are conscious of defects in any 
type of examination or examining procedure. They are anxious to 
see developed under responsible professional leadership a continuous 
research project in methods of selection of social-work personnel. 
Such a research program would involve a study of the classification 
of positions, examination announcements, recruitment, the examina- 
tion itself and the method and standards of rating, the process of 
certification, and a study of performance in positions filled from the 
registers established from a particular examination. Until the time 
when such a program is under way, social workers everywhere can 
profitably be thoughtful and articulate about defining some of the 
factors for which any social-work examination should test. 


PROBLEMS OF RATING EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


The problems associated with rating social-work education and 
experience on the unassembled examination are those which require, 
for solution, the interest and help of the schools of social work and 
other professional groups. 

A few of the more important problems will indicate the need for 
definition at this time of some of the best practices current in schools 
of social work and in social agencies. 

In connection with the schools there is a lack of uniformity in 
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prerequisite courses for admission; in examinations requiring specific 
college majors followed by graduate study, there is a wide area for 
interpretation. Largely because many of the schools have not always 
been on a graduate basis, it is difficult to determine when graduate 
study of an individual applicant began. The most important prob- 
lem connected with rating graduate study, however, is the deter- 
mination of its quality. The catalogue description of some courses 
is sometimes helpful, but is not always proof that study on a gradu- 
ate level has been experienced. Field-work courses, judging from 
descriptions of both students and teachers on their applications, 
reveal situations that lead one to think, in many instances, that the 
work performed in those courses might properly not be granted 
graduate credit. 

Many students are engaged in part-time or full-time employment. 
The field supervisors who are responsible for graduate students’ field 
work seem, frequently, to have many other agency or school func- 
tions. The qualifications of some supervisors lead one to question 
their competence in the educational field. It is not always apparent 
that the education of the student is the major responsibility, or goal, 
of either the supervisor or the student. Most of the schools are aware 
of this situation and are attempting to remedy it; this situation is one 
that is not limited to any section of the country or to any particular 
method of supervision, but is one that seeks remedy from all quar- 
ters. 

The American Association of Schools of Social Work is aware of 
its responsibility in offering leadership and giving direction to the 
widespread interest in professional education for public social serv- 
ices. A study of professional education for social work now being 
undertaken by the association will go a long way toward helping the 
schools in the fulfilment of their responsibility. The effectiveness of 
such a study will be augmented by the full support of social workers 
and of those in allied professions. 

Related to the problem of rating professional education from a 
qualitative standpoint are various aspects of educational programs 
as they now stand. The need is obvious for an impetus to the schools 
of social work in making their curriculums more nearly uniform and 
more nearly organic. It seems important for the schools to interpret 
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to the colleges the particular needs of the professional fields; it may 
be desirable to relate the curriculum of the last two years of college 
to that of the graduate years. In contrast to the preparation for 
related professions, it is noteworthy that the preparation of the 
social worker is considered by many to be on an extremely narrow 
base. This may be so even where the school has university affilia- 
tion. A co-operative arrangement with other professional fields for 
supplementation of courses is a possibility in many schools. 

In most examinations for social-work positions it has been ap- 
parent that comparatively little research is being done, and the 
quality of some research that has been done has seemed to be ele- 
mentary. Lack of research in the field of social work is probably due 
in large measure to the fact that organized services in this field are 
of fairly recent origin compared to some other professional fields. 
This fact in itself, however, offers an indicator of the need to analyze 
what is being done, why and how it is being done, and after inter- 
pretation to point directions for future activities. The schools obvi- 
ously have a large responsibility in giving instruction in research 
method and in sharing with those engaged in social work in selecting 
the areas in which the greatest need for research lies. 

In order to appreciate fully the problems of rating experience in 
an unassembled examination, it is necessary to realize that an ex- 
amining board has three bases for judgment: (1) the applicant’s 
description of his own experience, (2) his publications or writings, 
and (3) the statements furnished by his references. It is apparent 
that the burden of proof of his qualifying experience is on the ap- 
plicant. It is remarkable that many applicants do not assume that 
burden. Although application forms are compact, applicants are 
asked to use additional sheets if necessary; they are also asked to 
classify information as prescribed on the form. Many find it possible 
to give a complete and accurate description of their experience with- 
out minimizing or magnifying the importance of their contribution. 
By putting the emphasis on what the applicant actually did in a 
given employment, the danger of becoming entirely subjective and 
irrelevant is avoided. 

The quality of an applicant’s experience is to a large extent 
determined by the framework and leadership of the agencies in 
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which that experience is secured. It is necessary to know as much 
about the agency as about the applicant. This is one of the facts 
that many entirely ignore in writing up their experience records. 
Without such description it is sometimes impossible to determine 
whether or not experience was gained in a “‘recognized agency.” 

Although the emergency programs administering public assistance 
have brought into existence a new group of workers, they do not 
constitute, by any means, the only group whose experience is diffi- 
cult to rate. The applicant’s own description and evaluation of an 
agency’s performance can constitute a guide for rating both the 
applicant and the agency as such description is integrated with the 
rest of the record. It is important that an examiner learn something 
of what the applicant knows about the agency, its development, its 
changing needs and services in a changing community, its leadership, 
its strengths, and its weaknesses, and the applicant’s orientation to 
the performance of duties within the agency. The statement that an 
applicant does any particular type of social work, such as case work 
or social research, is not sufficient to give an examiner an idea of what 
the applicant understands about his experience. 

If each applicant could imagine the total picture of the diversifica- 
tion of standards, functions, and terminology in use in various agen- 
cies as viewed from the nation-wide perspective, the need of a com- 
plete and accurate description would be obvious and the results 
would be welcomed. 

Of all the difficulties encountered in rating social-work experience, 
perhaps the greatest one is that of determining what is social work. 
While there is considerable variation of opinion, both within and 
without the field of social work, as to its area and function, it seems 
desirable that more rapid progress toward a description of it might 
be expected. It is true that some of its concepts are constantly 
changing, and that a definition at any stage of development might 
serve to hamper further development. It would seem to be true, 
however, that respect for the people for whom social-work services 
are organized and the respect of the public for social workers as a 
responsible group, would be greatly enhanced if there could be set 
down now, to be changed later if necessary, an exposition of what 
social workers are doing and how and why they are doing it. No 
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professional association or group is likely to be able to give sustained 
leadership in this direction until there is belief on the part of a large 
percentage of its members that there is value in such analysis and 
statement of it. 

The increase of social-work positions in the federal service has 
increased the magnitude of professional responsibility of working 
toward the solution of some of the difficulties outlined here. If the 
Civil Service Commission is to continue to look for leadership in the 
schools and agencies where the best social-work practices are learned 
and followed, it will expect to find, among social workers, a con- 
tinuing acceptance of responsibility for standards, articulation as to 
their function, and a continuing improvement of their services. 


U.S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 





THE PATCHWORK OF RELIEF IN PROVINCIAL 
NEW YORK, 1664-1775" 


DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


largely “preventive” in character, concerned mainly with 

keeping indigent or potentially indigent persons from gain- 
ing settlement rather than with the actual relief of dependency. 
Poor-law administration in the province was lacking in uniformity— 
and in clarity, for that matter. It is significant that the poor laws 
invariably were drawn up for particular cities or counties and were 
studded with exemptions; general poor laws were rare. The ad- 
ministration of poor relief differed in many parts of the province in 
accordance with the varied backgrounds and needs of the inhabi- 
tants. Statutes attempting to regulate certain aspects of public wel- 
fare were frequently disregarded by localities where circumstances 
made it more convenient to adopt a contrary system.? In many 
districts, where the population was sparse and widely scattered, it 
was not necessary to adopt any definite poor-relief system, since 
occasions for relieving dependency were so fe .. Each case requiring 
public relief was dealt with independently as it arose, in a more or 
less haphazard manner. 

Reports sent by various provincial governors to the mother- 
country, particularly in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
give the impression that the poor-relief problem in New York was 
negligible indeed. Governor Andros in 1678 informed the Lords of 
Trade in London that there were no beggars and that all the poor 
in the province were cared for. Eight years later Governor Dongan 
reported to the same body that ‘‘Every Town & County are obliged 
to maintain their own poor, which makes them bee soe careful that 


[= laws relating to the poor in New York province were 


t This article is a chapter from a forthcoming volume, The History of Public Welfare 
in New York State, 1609-1866, by David M. Schneider, to be published in November, 
1938, as one of the “Social Service Monographs” by the University of Chicago Press. 

2 For example, the explicit directions contained in the first code of laws under the 
English, promulgated in 1665, ordering each locality to elect eight overseers and two 
churchwardens, were ignored by a number of towns. 
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noe Vagabonds, Beggars, nor Idle Persons are suffered to live here.’’ 
Replying to a suggestion made by the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions that a workhouse be erected in New York City, Governor 
Bellomont in 1699 expressed amusement at the idea, assuring the 
Board that “there is no such thing as a beggar in this town or 
country.” We must take these statements with a grain of salt, of 
course, since they were written by men defending their administra- 
tion and trying to paint the condition of the province in as rosy a 
hue as possible. Nevertheless, we may safely assume that poor-relief 
problems really did not reach any large proportions during the early 
colonial years. As the population increased and the social life grew 
more varied, however, these problems became more complex and 
the need for a permanent, carefully regulated poor-relief policy be- 
came more acute. When the Dutch surrendered the colony in 1664, 
the population was estimated at less than 12,000. In 1720 the esti- 
mate was 31,000; in 1731 it was 50,289; in 1771, 168,007. At the 
end of the Revolution it was given as 233,896.4 

In spite of the harsh attitude manifested toward strangers, the 
relief of dependent persons actually settled in a locality was often 
characterized by generosity and neighborly warmth. Largely be- 
cause of the rigid restrictions on settlement, persons dependent on 
the freeholders for support were few in the early days, and the cases 
that could be considered ‘‘unworthy”’ were fewer still. We are told 
that the town of East Hampton had for many years but one pauper, 
a woman friendless and alone. This single dependent was well cared 
for by the town, and when she subsequently fell sick the towns- 
people, who had no physician in the community, obtained medical 
attention for her from New York City and near-by towns, continuing 
their humane aid over a long period and at great expense.’ 

The English settlements on Long Island enjoyed autonomous gov- 
ernment for some years prior to the first surrender of New Nether- 


3 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, ed. by E. B. 
O’Callaghan (New York, 1853-87), III, 415. 

4 Ellis H. Roberts, New York: The Planting and Growth of the Empire State (Boston 
1887), Pp. 109, 232, 262, 343, 449. 

5 David Gardiner, Chronicles of the Town of Easthampton, County of Suffolk, New 
York (New York, 1871), p. 40. 
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land by the Dutch in 1664. Their methods of relieving the poor 
were simple and direct, as exemplified by an entry in the “First 
Book of Purposes” of the town records of Oyster Bay in 1661: 

All we whose names are heare under writen doe hereby Ingage our sellves 

that we will give frely towards the maintenans of the widdow croker so much 
Indian Corne for a yeare beginning at the first Day of February 1661 and to 
end the first of February 1662 previded we may be no more troubled with her 
more then the rent of the hous and that there be a person appointed to receiv 
it and to look to it and her that it may not be wasted.... . . 
Fifteen freeholders of the town pledged to contribute from one to 
three bushels of corn each toward the widow Croker’s relief. A year 
later, it appears, a tax was levied on all freeholders, ‘“‘according as 
they have lots and rights in the Towne,” for the maintenance of the 
poor widow. 

Relief in kind was commonly practiced in many other parts of the 
province in those days, even in the city of New York. The accounts 
of Southampton for 1696 reveal how the town’s first dependent, 
John Earl, was relieved in kind:’ 

March ye roth 1696. Account. 


Abraham Howell 12 loads of wood for Earl...... 1 lb. tos. 
To half a bushel of wheat.................... 35. 
To rybitshels Of COM’: . . . 62... eels teas 7S. 
To a barrel of pork for Earl.................. 3 lbs. 

Ellis Cook for a Steer for Earl................ en: ee. 


The practice of boarding out paupers was also frequently re- 
sorted to in provincial New York. Thus, the town records of Hunt- 
ington in the mid-eig: :eenth century contain such items as: “‘paid 
to ye widow Esther Titus for Sarah Chichester, 2 pounds, 6s., 8d.” 

and “to Nath Wickes for keeping Mary Gunnery, 4 pounds.’*® In 
1771, the South Precinct of Dutchess County (now Putnam County) 
paid a lump sum of 23 pounds to John Ryder for caring for the 
three-year-old orphans, Abigail and Levina Discomb, until they 
should “arrive to the age of eighteen years.”’ In return for this 


6 Oyster Bay, N.Y., Oyster Bay Town Records, 1655-1763 (New York, 1916-31), I, 
3, 4, 9. Hereinafter referred to as Oyster Bay Town Records. 

7 Records of the Town of Southampton, V, 155. 

8 Huntington, N.Y., Huntington Town Records, including Babylon, Long Island, 
N.Y. (Huntington, 1887-89), II, 425-26. 
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payment, Ryder promised ‘“‘to save the Precinct harmless from any 
further charge that may happen by said children” in the interim.° 
Before the poor law of 1773 made it mandatory for persons within 
certain degrees of consanguinity to provide for dependent relatives, 
paupers were often boarded out at public expense with their own 
parents, sisters, brothers, etc. In 1753, for instance, a blind depend- 
ent of Oyster Bay is recorded as being maintained by her father at 
the town’s expense.”° 

Sometimes, when there were no permanent poorhouses, houses 
were hired temporarily to shelter the town’s paupers. The practice 
of hiring a house for the poor was established in Southampton in 
1724 and was continued for some years until the town secured an 
almshouse of its own.’ The same custom, as will be shown, was 
followed in New York City for many years. 

While certain aspects of provincial poor relief reflect a kindly 
and neighborly spirit, the prevailing attitude toward dependency 
was stern, cold, and strait-laced. In some parts of the province, a 
peculiarly harsh custom was adopted for branding the recipient of 
public relief with an unmistakable stigma. We refer to the practice 
of forcing the dependent to wear a badge of pauperism conspicuously 
upon his person, a custom derived from the mother-country. In 
1696 a statute was enacted in England directing that each person 
receiving relief must wear on the shoulder of his right sleeve a 
badge or mark with a large letter “P,’’ signifying “‘pauper,’’ to- 
gether with the initial of his parish. If the said pauper were a mar- 
ried man, his wife and children were also required to wear this 
pauper badge, to be cut in red or blue cloth. The same act author- 
ized any justice of the peace to punish a poor person refusing to 
wear such badge by ordering his relief allowance reduced, suspended, 
or withdrawn altogether, or else to commit him to the house of cor- 
rection, there to be whipped and kept at hard labor for a term not 
exceeding twenty-one days.” 


9W. S. Pelletreau, History of Putnam County (Philadelphia, 1886), p. 153. 

10 Oyster Bay Town Records, V1, 367. 

" Records of the Town of Southampton, V, 81. 

12 Sir George Nicholls, A History of the English Poor Law (rev. ed.; London, 1898), I, 
341. 
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A decade after the passage of this English statute, the city of New 
York adopted a similar method for deterring dependency. The Com- 
mon Council, in 1707, decreed that 


The Church Wardens of this City put A Badge upon the Cloths of such poor 
as are Clothed by this City with this Mark N: Y in blew or Red Cloath att their 


discretion.* 

That this practice survived late in the provincial period is indicated 
by the action taken at a town meeting at Oyster Bay held on April 1, 
1755, when James Sands was “‘Chosen to Inspect Into the Poor and 
to See the Letter P: Sett on there garment as a Token of there Being 
Supported by ye Town.”"4 


POOR RELIEF DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 

The unsteady, trial-and-error character of the development of 
colonial poor relief was nowhere so evident as in New York City, 
especially during the first quarter-century of English government. 

Under Dutch rule, relief had been administered mainly through 
the congregational plan, with very little supervision by the civil 
authorities. In the score of years following the Dutch surrender, 
relief was dispensed in a haphazard manner, while authority for 
raising and disbursing poor funds remained vague and ill-defined. 
The provisions of the poor law of 1683, attempting to establish a 
uniform, secularized administrative pattern for the province, do 
not appear to have had any noticeable effect on the relief policy— 
or, rather, on the lack of such policy—in New York City. In No- 
vember, 1683, the municipal authorities sent a petition to Governor 
Dongan explaining the government of the city, and recommending 
certain changes. They suggested, among other things, that overseers 
of the poor be elected, besides aldermen, in each of the six wards 
into which the city was divided. Governor Dongan approved of 
their plan, but the inhabitants do not appear to have carried it out. 
Consequently, Dongan found it necessary in 1685 to address a letter 
to the Common Council recommending that it take measures for 
the relief of the local poor." 


13 New York City, Common Council, Minutes of the Common Council of the City of 
New York, 1675 to 1776 (New York, 1905), III, 230. Hereinafter referred to as NV.Y.C., 
M.C.C., 1675-1776. 


14 Oyster Bay Town Records, VI, 375. 
5 N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, I, 104, 113, 167. 
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The Common Council responded in October of that year by di- 
recting the city aldermen to certify to the mayor the names of per- 
sons in their respective wards who “‘are poore and Wanting almse 
for their Susteanance,”’ so that the operation of relief might be ex- 
pedited. But the situation remained in an unsatisfactory, indefinite 
state, for in February, 1688, the Common Council again urged the 
aldermen to make inquiries in their several wards concerning persons 
in need of relief, and to present lists of such persons to the mayor. 
It was also ordered that the latter “Doe Releve the poore as hee 
hath don fformerly Vntill further Ordor.”"® This arrangement seems 
to have placed an intolerable burden on the mayor, for two weeks 
later, on February 26, the Common Council made an important 
change in the administration of relief. It directed that thereafter 
the aldermen and the assistant aldermen were to “provide for theire 
poore in their Owne Ward & Bee paid out of ye Publick Tresury 
for what they disburst uppon ye Said accompt.’”’ This practice of 
making the ward the relief unit in the city, and charging the alder- 
man with the double duty of certifying and relieving dependents in 
his own ward, was to be revived from time to time during the suc- 
ceeding centuries, with political consequences that may easily be 
imagined. 

The raising of adequate relief funds through a central authority 
proved so difficult that in January, 1690, the Common Council, 
noting the absence of sufficient funds to meet the current relief 
needs, ordered the constables to collect voluntary offerings for poor 
relief from the residents of their respective wards." 

An attempt was made to establish some semblance of order in 
the municipal administration of relief in December, 1691, when two 
aldermen, Johannes Kip and Teunis de Kay, were appointed as 
overseers of the poor, who were empowered to act jointly in 
disbursing relief to all persons deemed ‘‘objects of charity.’ It 
appears, however, that the other aldermen continued to administer 
relief to the poor in their several wards from their own purses, until 
reimbursed from the municipal treasury. Relief at this time was 
customarily given in the home in cash. A typical relief item from 
the city records dated September 17, 1691, reads: 


6 Tbid., I, 193. 17 Ibid., I, 194. 18 Toid., I, 212. 19 Tbid., I, 258. 
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Ordered that the Two Woemen and two Children without the gate in the 
House of John de La Vall the one called Topknott Betty the other one Stillwells 
wife with Children be prouided for as Objects of Charity & that four Shillings a 
weeke bee allowed them for one months time.” 

On the same day, the Common Council directed that three shil- 
lings per week be paid to Mrs. Arthur Strangwich for the main- 
tenance of her husband, who was “‘an object of charity.”’ An identi- 
cal weekly sum was ordered to be paid to a landlady for maintaining 
“the Widow Barbery,”’ also an object of charity. 

In 1693 the city came under the Act for Settling a Ministry. This 
statute provided for raising a maintenance for a Protestant ministry 
in the southern part of the province (with the Anglican church im- 
plicitly favored) and also for a poor rate. Poor relief was to be admin- 
istered by ten vestrymen and two churchwardens to be elected by the 
freeholders. It does not appear that the terms of the act were carried 
out in New York City at the time. In 1695 the city experienced a 
critical emergency, and a temporary measure was enacted by the 
provincial assembly, entitled “‘An Act to Enable the City of New 
York to Relieve the Poor and defray their necessary and Publick 
charge.” The preamble referred to the great distress of the poor, 
together with the fact that the city’s public buildings were in a sad 
state of repair and “‘the highways streets and Lanes so Mirey and 
foul that they are Noysome to the Inhabitants of the said City as 
well as of his Majesties Liege Subjects resideing and travelling to 
and from the same,’’ principally because no annual fund was being 
raised for these matters." The statute provided for the annual ap- 
pointment by the Common Council of “five good and Sufficient 
Citizens . . . . who shall be called overseers of the Poor and Public 
works and buildings.” The overseers were empowered to raise an 
annual public tax for the public charges and for “the necessary reliefs 
of the Same impotent, old blind and such others being Poor and 
not able to work &c.’’ We might infer from the dual responsibilities 
of the overseers, and the fact that poor relief and public works are 
mentioned together, that a public work relief program was intended 


* Jbid., I, 233. 
3t New York State, Colonial Laws of New York from the Year 1664 to the Revolution 
(Albany, 1894), I, 348-51. Hereinafter referred to as C.L.N.Y. 
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by this statute, although this intention is never made explicit in 
the wording of the law. 

The Common Council named five overseers, as specified. Only 
four responded, however, and for some unexplained reason the 
Council failed to fill the existing vacancy. Directed to take a census 
of public dependents in the city and to estimate the poor rate needed 
for the following year, the overseers reported a rate of £100 for 
poor relief. But attempts to raise this sum through taxes proved 
unsuccessful, and during the year the overseers were forced to draw 
upon other city funds and to accept an advance of £10 from one of 
the aldermen, Jacobus Van Cortlandt, in order to meet relief needs.” 

In 1702, the first year of Queen Anne’s reign, a great epidemic of 
yellow fever broke out in New York City, causing the death of about 
500 inhabitants out of a total population of approximately 4,400. 
This precipitated an emergency situation in poor relief. The city 
found itself bound by the provincial statutes limiting the annual 
poor rate to about £150, which had to be fixed on a certain day in 
the year. The fixed maximum was grossly inadequate to meet the 
crisis resulting from the epidemic, and the city fathers appealed to 
the legislature for aid. The assembly thereupon passed an “Act 
for the better Support and Maintenance of the Poor in the City of 
New York for the future,” stating in the preamble that 
....the Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of the City of New York, 
have represented unto the General Assembly of this province, that in the late 
Calamitous Distemper, which it please Almighty God to afflict the Inhabitants 
of the said City, the number and necessitys of the Poor were much increased; 
and the Sum of Money raised for the mainteinance of the Poor in the said City, 
was farr short of giving them a necessary Support in this Emergency.3 
The act empowered the city authorities to raise special tax levies 
for relief purposes at any time in the year, should an emergency 
arise, instead of fixing the poor rate at a given time of the year, 
as previously required. The maximum poor rate permitted to New 
York City, which formerly had been restricted to a part of £300 


22 A scarcity of flour and a rise in bread prices in 1696 caused the poor of the city to 
petition the authorities for aid. It was at this point that the municipality was forced to 
seek a loan of ten pounds from one of its richest citizens, Alderman Van Cortlandt, to 
relieve the poor “in their Present Necessity” (N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, I, 426, 429). 


23 [bid., I, 507-8. 
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allowed for all public charges, was raised to £300, with the proviso 
that the act was to be enforced for a limited period not exceeding 
two years.”4 

About this time a vigorous movement was in progress to give the 
Church of England a favored footing as the established church in 
New York City and elsewhere in the province. The city had pre- 
viously resisted attempts to supersede the civil poor relief authorities 
with vestrymen and churchwardens, as had been ordered in the law 
of 1693 for settling a ministry. Now, however, the overseers of the 
poor disappeared from the picture. In the early 1700’s it was the 
Common Council (and later the Mayor’s Court) which, with the 
Anglican churchwardens and vestrymen, formed the administrative 
body in the municipal relief system.?* The Dutch Reformed and 
Lutheran deaconry continued to be responsible for their respec- 
tive congregational poor. The vestrymen were mainly responsible 
for levying the poor rate and supervising its collection. The church- 
wardens were charged with the actual distribution of the poor funds, 
usually upon specific orders from the Mayor’s Court. Appeals for 
aid were made t« the Mayor’s Court, and, if applicants were con- 
sidered deserving, the wardens were given specific instructions as 
to their relief. The Mayor’s Court, an institution set up under Gov- 
ernor Nicolls in the cities of New York and Albany, consisted 
simply of the mayor and aldermen sitting as a court rather than 
as a legislative body. 

In November, 1713, the justices and vestrymen of New York 
City informed the Common Council ‘‘that the poor of the said City 
are perishing for want of Cloths and Provisions and that there is 
an Absolute Nessessity for their Speedy relief.”” This emergency 
was met through the flotation of a loan of £100 for a period of six 
months, in anticipation of taxes. Early in the same year a list of 
the city’s poor had been entered in the minutes of the Mayor’s 
Court. It comprised less than a score of names, and probably rep- 


The poor rate rose steadily during the colonial period, reaching several thousand 
pounds in the later years. 
3s At first ten vestrymen were elected, but after 1745 there were fourteen, two being 
chosen from each ward. 


7 N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, III, 52-53. 
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resented only those dependents who were considered permanent 
cases, since other entries at this time show many unlisted persons 
as recipients of relief for temporary periods. 

A minor crisis in municipal poor relief occurred in November, 
1720, when the churchwardens informed the Mayor’s Court that 
funds were lacking to pay the minister’s salary “or to Supply the 
dayly Occasions of the Poor,” and that they—the churchwardens— 
had “‘disburst and Expended upwards of fifteen pounds of their own 
Moneys to preserve several Poor People from Perishing.” In this 
instance the Court ordered that the churchwardens continue to dis- 
burse their own funds until a tax could be levied, and that they be 
repaid with interest from the receipts.?7 

Other crises, more or less severe, came in 1741, 1753, and during 
and after the French and Indian War, which ended in 1763. The 
difficulties of 1741 seem to have been occasioned largely by a par- 
ticularly severe winter,”* and gave rise to a notable venture in vol- 
untary relief. Notices published in the New York Journal during 
the month of January, 1741, indicate that a fund of £500 was raised 
for the poor and placed for disbursement in the hands of Abraham 
Lefferts and Abraham Van Wycke, who probably constituted the 
first citizens’ emergency relief committee in the city. These gentle- 
men proposed to make their headquarters at the house of Nicholas 
Roy, ‘‘opposite to the late Black Horse Tavern,” three mornings 
each week, and there receive the applications and attend to the needs 
of the poor. The utmost discretion was promised respecting the re- 
lief of ‘any Credible Families [who] are in real Want, and scruple 
to make it known.” 

The hardships of 1753 were caused by the efforts of the city 
merchants to check the import of English half-pennies; they refused 
to accept such coins save at a reduced value. As a result the poor, 
who probably had few enough ha’pennies of any kind to start with, 


27 New York City, Mayor’s Court, Minutes, Nov. 8, 1720. (Hereinafter referred to as 
N.Y.C., M.M.C.) 


28 “The winter of 1740-1 was remembered for many years as the ‘Hard Winter.’ 
The intense cold continued from the middle of November to the close of March. The 
snow was six feet on a level, the Hudson was frozen at New York, and great suffering 
was felt among the poor” (Mary L. Booth, History of the City of New York [New York, 
1867], I, 353-54). 
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found their ability to buy essential goods seriously impaired. Clubs 
and staves were flourished with much abandon in a protest demon- 
stration which followed; the threat of violence was serious enough 
to warrant a grand jury investigation.”9 

Poverty must have increased markedly in the city during the 
French and Indian War. In January, 1759, the New York Gazette 
carried news of ‘‘a very considerable Collection” having been made 
for the poor, ‘‘all the necessaries of life at this time being at a much 
higher price than was ever known in this City.”’ In January, 1765, 
it was necessary to borrow £200 from the general tax fund to carry 
on poor relief, the money raised for this purpose having been com- 
pletely expended. During the same month the New York Gazette 
noted the existence of a severe post-war depression: 

The declining state of business in the city together with the high rents and 
prices of the necessaries of life, having reduced very many families and poor 
people generally to great distress especially since the late severe weather, con- 
tributions for their relief have been made by several humane gentlemen. 

An order of the Common Council dated May 6, 1767, shows that 
the distress of the past year had made it necessary to hire at least 
two extra dwelling houses for the care of the poor.*° 


RISE OF INSTITUTIONAL RELIEF IN PROVINCIAL NEW YORK 


The English poor law of 1601 (43 Elizabeth, c. 2), which served 
as the foundation for the general poor-relief policy in Great Britain 
and America, made a distinction between three classes of depend- 
ents: Those who cannot work, those who have no employment 
though they are willing and able to work, and those who will not 
work. Out of this distinction there developed a threefold system of 
institution provision for dependents: (1) the poorhouse, for the “‘im- 
potent”’ poor; (2) the workhouse, for the able-bodied poor who were 
“worthy”; and (3) the house of correction, for the able-bodied poor 
who were ‘‘unworthy”—that is, the types then known as “valiant 
rogues” and “sturdy beggars.”’3" 

While these three institutional types were clearly defined in 


29 New York Gazette, January 14, 21, 1754. 
3° N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, VII, 66. 


3t It should be noted that workhouses and houses of correction (or bridewells) existed 
in England prior to the enactment of the J<lizabethan poor law. 
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theory, no marked distinction was maintained in practice. In most 
instances it was highly impractical for a town to construct three 
separate institutions, or even two. A workhouse might be used as 
a place of punishment for vagrants and other “unworthy’’ able- 
bodied poor, and as a place for setting the “worthy” able-bodied 
poor to work. Sometimes it housed the latter and the impotent poor; 
occasionally it included all three types of dependents under its 
roof. It was this combination workhouse, poorhouse, and house of 
correction that was finally adopted in New York City. 

Under Dutch rule there had been several poorhouses in the colony 
maintained by the Dutch Reformed church for its indigent mem- 
bers. There was apparently no stigma attached to inmates of these 
institutions, who were regarded as worthy poor. These congrega- 
tional almshouses continued to function for many years after the 
colony came under British hegemony. In 1701 the consistory of the 
Dutch church in New York City auctioned off its old poorhouse at 
Broad Street, which had become dilapidated, and built a new one 
at the present site of 37 Wall Street.** In a petition requesting the 
incorporation of the Dutch church of Albany, presented to the 
provincial authorities in 1720, it is stated that the congregation 
had ‘‘purchased Certain two Tenements and Lotts of ground for a 
poor or alms house, and for a Minister’s dwelling house.’’33 How- 
ever, it was not until 1735 that the first poorhouse under civil aus- 
pices was built in the province. Quite naturally, it was located in 
the most populous town, New York City. The erection of this in- 
stitution marked the culminating point of a development dating 
back many years. 

Institutional provision for the able-bodied poor had been recom- 
mended in instructions, couched in identical language, sent by the 
Crown to Governor Benjamin Fletcher in 1692 and to Governor 
Richard Bellomont in 1697: 


You are to endeavour with the assistance of the Councill to provide for the 
raising and building of Publick Work houses in convenient Places for the em- 
ploying of Poor and Indigent People.34 


32 New York State, State Historian, Ecclesiastical Records State of New York (New 
York, 1901-16), III, 1,462. 
33 [bid., III, 2,148. 34 Docs. Rel. Col. Hist., III, 823. 
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But on April 27, 1699, Lord Bellomont reported to the Lords of 
Trade: 

A Bill to enforce the building of publick workhouses (which is another in- 
struction from his Majesty) to imploy the poor and also vagabonds I offered to 
the Assembly, but they smiled at it, because indeed there is no such thing as a 
beggar in this town or country; and I believe there is not a richer populace any 
where in the King’s dominions than is in this Town.3s 

In 1714, however, the Common Council appointed a committee: 

.... to Consult with the Mayor about the building of a poorhouse and house 
of Correction in this City .... [and to] Consider of A Convenient place to 
Erect the same, of the Demensions and Materialls and of ways & Means for 
Raising a fund for the compleating thereof.% 

No record of the committee’s report has been found; perhaps it 
was never made. Certain it is that the idea of constructing a perma- 
nent institution for paupers and vagrants was dropped for the time 
being. Instead, the city adopted the policy of sending indigent per- 
sons to a private dwelling-house, the mistress or keeper of which 
was paid for receiving and maintaining the poor. Thus, though the 
city as yet had no municipal poorhouse, a congregate method of 
housing public dependents was introduced. In August, 1714, one 
Samuel Garratt, being ‘‘very Sick and weak,” was ordered into “the 
poor house’”’ by the Mayor, and the Mayor’s Court directed that 
he be supported “‘untiil he be able to work for his living” and that 
the churchwardens pay the ‘woman of the poor house for his Sup- 
port hitherto.’’s7 

It appears that the first ‘Spoor house woman” was one Elizabeth 
Burger. On July 5, 1715, the churchwardens were ordered to pay 
“to Elizabeth Burger Keeper of the poor house Six pounds New 
York Money for Supplying her with necessaries for the use of the 
poor and for her Care and trouble about them for one year.” The 
greater part of the poor continued to be maintained by relief in 
their own homes as before. It seems likely, from the records, that 
the population of the poorhouse at this time consisted almost ex- 
clusively of the friendless and helpless, for whom the incidental 
care available in ordinary private dwellings would not be adequate. 


35 [bid., IV, 290. 37 N.Y.C., M.C.C., August 31, 1714. 
3% N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, III, 59-60. 38 Tbid., July 5, 1715. 
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The need for municipal institutions for the dependent and mis- 
demeanant classes was more keenly felt as time went on and the 
population continued to increase. The charter of 1730 recognized 
this need by empowering the city to construct an almshouse and 
one or more houses of correction and workhouses.*® Four years later 
the Common Council voted favorably on a resolution authorizing 
the erection of a building to serve all three purposes ‘“‘on the unim- 
proved Lands of this Corporation on the North Side of the lands of 
Coll. Dongan, Commonly Called the Vineyard,” which lay near the 
site of the present city hall.*° 

In March, 1736, the institution was completed and was given 
the all-embracing name of ‘House of Correction, Workhouse and 
Poor House.” It was a two-story structure, 65 feet by 24, built of 
stone. In the same month plans for its operation were drawn up, 
and a committee of the Common Council was appointed “‘to enquire 
upon what terms this corporation may hire an able and sufficient 
person co be keeper of the House of Correction and overseer of the 
workhouse and poorhouse.”’ 

In order to set “such poor to work as are able to labour and to 
prevent their being a Charge and Burthen to the Publick by sloth 
and Idleness and for Carrying on Trades, Occupation and Manu- 
factures,”’ the committee, in its report, recommended: 

That the said house of correction Workhouse and poorhouse be furnished 
with all convenient speed with the following Tools and Utensils (to witt) four 
spinning wheels one or two large wheels for making of shoes, two pairs of wollen 
cards, some knitting Needles, twelve pounds of Flax, 500 pounds of old Junck, 
twelve pounds of wool, twelve pounds of Cotton, two or three Hatchells, and 
such other Tools, Utensils and Furniture as for the future shall be found needful 
and necessary from time to time..... a 


John Sebring was selected as the first superintendent. His salary 
was fixed at £30 annually, with board for himself and his family. 
He was responsible to the city churchwardens, who were in turn 
responsible to the vestrymen and justices of the peace. His duties, 
as defined by the Common Council, were to: 


39 New York City, Charter (1730) (New York, 1819), pp. 73-74. 
4° N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, IV, 240-41. 
4 Ibid., IV, 308. 
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.... sett on Work all such poor as shall be sent or committed thither and 
able to labour; and also all disorderly persons, parents of Bastard Children, 
Beggars, Servants, running away or otherwise misbehaving themselves, Tres- 
passers, Rogues, Vagabonds, poor persons refusing to work, and on their refusal 
to work and labour to correct them by moderate Whipping, and to yield a true 
Account to Every General Quarter Sessions of the peace to be held for this City 
and County of all persons committed to his custody, and of the offenses for 
which they were committed.4 
Slaveholders might send slaves to the institution to be whipped; the 
lashing was administered at a fee of one shilling and sixpence. 
Fetters, gyves, shackles, and facilities for applying the lash were 
suggested as necessary equipment for the house of correction. Ele- 
mentary education and industrial training in preparation for appren- 
ticeship in some useful trade were recommended for such destitute 
children as might be sent to the almshouse for maintenance. In this 
respect the committee’s attitude appears far more enlightened than 
that manifested in the average almshouse of a later time. And if 
“the westermost division of the Cellar’ was chosen for the confine- 
ment of the unruly, the committee did not hesitate to say that 
“the upper Room at the west End of the said House should be 
suitably furnished for an Infirmary and for no other Use whatso- 
ever.’ This infirmary gradually developed into a separate hospital, 
later becoming the great city institution known as Bellevue Hospital. 
On the basis of these modest beginnings, some historians claim for 
Bellevue the distinction of being the oldest public hospital in this 
country. The first physician appointed for the almshouse was Dr. 
John van Buren, who held office for thirty years at a salary of £100 
yearly, out of which he paid for all needed medicines. 

In 1739 a separate structure was erected in order to shelter desti- 
tute victims of contagious diseases. Other additions to the combina- 
tion poorhouse-workhouse-house of correction were subsequently 
made during the provincial period. 

Following the erection of the poorhouse in New York City, 
similar institutions were built in other parts of the province. A 
provincial statute enacted in 1747, applying only to Dutchess Coun- 


#2 Tbid., IV, 309. 
43 New York City, Common Council, Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York (“Valentine’s Manual”) (New York, 1862), p. 658. 
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ty, authorized local overseers of the poor in that county to hire or 
erect dwellings for setting the able-bodied poor to work, and to 
purchase materials for that purpose. The legislature passed acts of 
a like nature for other counties. It is notable that all these statutes 
provided for the establishment of workhouses and poorhouses by 
individual towns and precincts. The English system of town or 
district unions for the maintenance of mutually controlled institu- 
tions was introduced at a relatively late date in the colonies. Massa- 
chusetts authorized town unions for the support of workhouses in 
1743. With one exception, relating to the care of the insane during 
colonial times, the system was not introduced in New York until 
the nineteenth century. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The system of apprenticeship formed the cornerstone of child 
welfare in provincial times. As a part of the poor-relief policy in 
New York, it may be traced back to both the English poor law of 
1601 and the Dutch practice which prevailed up to 1664. The records 
of Southampton for 1694 contain the following item illustrating 
the practice of binding out children in groups: 

At a meeting of ye Trustees ye 14 of June did then order that according to ye 
directions of ye Justices to take care of the poore and orphans within our parish, 
and the children of Thomas Reeves and Ben Davis deceased being both father- 
less and motherless, that Isaac William and Aaron Burnatt do bond out said 
orphans, According on ye 15th day were five of the said orphans bound out. 


.. 44 

In the event of misfortune which temporarily prevented the sup- 
port of children by their parents, the authorities might relieve the 
family in its home, or they might place the children in other hands 
until the parents were again able to care for them. In the case of a 
prisoner (probably a debtor) who petitioned for relief for his family, 
the Common Council of New York ordered, under date of February 
27, 1694, “‘that the Overseers of the Poor doe put out the Children 
of the Said Petitioner in Some Good Reputable Families for their 
Subsistance dureing his Imprisonment.’’4s In January, 1719, the 
Mayor’s Court directed that: 


44 Records of the Town of Southampton, V, 67. 
4 N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, I, 348. 
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The Church Wardens Inspect in what Condition the Widow & Children of 
Thomas Grisson are in at The Bowry and if they find Their Children Objects 
of Charity that they Relieve them at Their sane or putt them out Ap- 
prentice for a Term of Years. 

Throughout the provincial period, dependent and neglected chil- 
dren were commonly disposed of by apprenticeship or indentured 
servitude. When a boy was bound out, it was specified as a rule 
that his master should teach him to read, write, and cipher. Thus, 
when Justus Whitfield was apprenticed by order of the New York 
Common Council on May 24, 1720, “to Learn the Art of a Marri- 

er,” his prospective master, one Jasper Busk, was “to Provide him 
with Meat Drink & Apparell to learn him to Read Write and Cypher 
& to give him two good New Suites of Apparell at the Expiration of 
the Term.”’47 Justus was to have thirteen years in which to learn 
his art, since he was apprenticed at the age of eight years. From 
the records of Amenia in Dutchess County we learn that boy 
apprentices in that town commonly received, at the end of their 
service, a beaver hat, “two good new suits,” a new Bible, and ‘“‘twen- 
ty Pounds York money in neat cattle or sheep to be appraised 
by Indifferent men.” Girl apprentices were supplied with two suits 
of clothes, a new cloak and bonnet, and a Bible, and ‘‘30 Pounds 
of good live Geese feathers.”’4* 

Children might be indentured at any age up to twenty-one. A 
New York order for apprenticeship in 1726 names George Williams, 
aged four years, and an order of a year earlier designated appren- 
ticeship as an alternative for Joseph Byng, “‘an Infant Aged Eight- 
een Months or thereabouts,” the son of a feltmaker confined in the 
common jail.‘? Occasionally, as has been observed, a group of de- 
pendent children were offered for apprenticeship at one time. On 
June 11, 1750, the New York Weekly Post-Boy printed a notice to 
the effect that several children of age ten or less, available for ap- 
prenticeship, were at the almshouse. 

While the indenture system offered by far the best means of dis- 
posing of dependent and neglected children, the lot of apprentices 


® N.Y.C., M.M.C., January 13, 1719. 47 Ibid., May 24, 1720. 
48 Amenia Precinct Book for the Poor, A.D., 1760-1820 (MS), pp. 3-6. 
49 N.Y.C., M.M.C., December 13, 1726; July 20, 1725. 
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was generally a hard one, and the rights given them by law were 
frequently disregarded in the absence of public supervision. The 
records reveal, however, that the authorities occasionally put their 
foot down in instances of flagrant violations of such rights. On 
August 21, 1716, the Mayor’s Court of New York ordered Peter 
Ament, a cooper, to appear for his examination regarding the charge 
that he failed to supply his apprentice with sufficient clothing. The 
complaint had been made by Henry Colie, father of the apprentice 
in question, who petitioned the Court either to cause the lad to be 
properly clothed or to have him released from his apprenticeship.°° 

There is some indication that the authorities kept track, in a 
hit-and-miss fashion, of the municipality’s minor wards. A Mayor’s 
Court order of 1735 directs the churchwardens to remove Mary 
Lewoll: 


....@ Parish Child at Nurse with Elizabeth Lowns, from the said Elizabeth 
Lowns, she being negligent in her Duty to the said Infant, and that they place 
the said Infant with Mrs. Laurier, the Wife of Michael Laurier, till further 
order.s 


An interesting instance wherein preventive measures were urged 
against possible delinquency occurred in 1716, when Jonathan 
Haight of Rye informed the Westchester Court of Sessions that 


one Thomas Wright, an orphan in that town, hath no certain Place of Abode 
there, but lives like a Vagabond and at a loose end, and will undoubtedly come 
to Ruine unless this Court take some speedy and effectual care for ye preven- 
tion thereof. 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISION FOR POOR CHILDREN 


A free public-school system did not come into being in New York 
until late in the nineteenth century. During the provincial period 
free public schools were relatively few, and these were open mainly 
to the children of taxpayers. The majority of the poor children of 
the province were excluded from the benefits of school education. 
The first proposal for popular education in New York province was 
made in 1691, when a bill was introduced in the assembly providing 
for the appointment of ‘‘a school master for the educating and in- 


5° Ibid., August 21, 1716. _ &* Ibid., July 15, 1735. 
s? Charles W. Baird, History of Rye: Chronicle of a Border Town, 1660-1870 (New 
York, 1871), pp. 163-64. 
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structing of youth, to read and write English, in every town in the 
province.”’ This bill, evidently intended to accelerate the replace- 
ment of the prevailing Dutch culture by English, failed to pass. 
In October, 1702, Governor Cornbury urged ‘‘the erecting of Public 
Schools in proper places,” and the following month the assembly 
responded by passing ‘‘An Act for Encouragement of a Grammar 
Free School in the City of New York,” authorizing the city to levy 
fifty pounds annually for the maintenance of the school and a school- 
master. The institution was opened in 1704, and closed five years 
later.53 Not until 1732 did the provincial government renew its 
interest in education, when it enacted a statute to “encourage a 
Public School in the City of New York for teaching Latin, Greek 
and Mathematicks.” Provision was made in this measure for free 
tuition to twenty students allotted among several counties. The 
school was abandoned after operating for six years. Here the inter- 
est of the provincial authorities in encouraging primary and second- 
ary education at public expense came to an end. The authorities, 
as representatives of the Crown, regarded the common school mainly 
as an effective medium of propaganda for the Church of England and 
for royalty. The majority of provincial New Yorkers were unwilling 
to subject their children to such influences. This factor appears to 
have been largely responsible for the failure to establish and main- 
tain province-encouraged common schools in New York. 
Meanwhile, several “charity schools” were established by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Signifi- 
cantly enough, this was an Anglican organization—and the Angli- 
can church was definitely a royalist institution, with the king at its 
head, positively and without secrecy bound to carry on propaganda 
for the Crown as well as the faith. The Society established schools 
at several points in the southeastern counties. Each of these schools 
apparently offered primary education to the very poor without 
charge.5+ In 1704 it opened a school in New York City for Negro 
and Indian slaves, and it is claimed that through this institution 


53 William W. Kemp, The Support of Schools in Coloniai New York by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (New York, 1913), p. 70. 


54C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in 
Foreign Parts (London, 1901), I, 769 
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“many were raised from their miserable condition and became stead- 
fast Christians.’ Early in 1710 the Society founded a charity school 
in New York City for white children with forty poor boys in at- 
tendance. It was later taken over by Trinity Church and operated 
under its auspices thereafter. The custom of preaching ‘‘charity 
sermons’”’ to obtain clothing and other necessities for the poor pupils 
was begun in 1754 and continued for many years thereafter.® 

The authorities of New York City in 1714 made an unsuccessful 
attempt to raise funds to maintain ‘‘a public schoolmaster for teach- 
ing the poor to Read & write.”’® A later effort to encourage primary 
education among such poor pupils as could not be accommodated 
by the charity school is evidenced by the order of the Common 
Council, on October 14, 1731, to pay eight pounds out of public 
funds to the widow Sarah Huddleston 


as a Gratification for the trouble and Care she and her late Son Thomas Hud- 
dleston deceased have taken in teaching several Poor Children of this Corpora- 
tion to Read and Write and Instructing them in the Principles of Religion over 
and above the Number allowed by the Venerable society for propagation of the 
Gospel in forreign parts.57 


Among the communities in which town schools were established 
by people of English descent or birth were Eastchester, Rye, and 
White Plains. At New Rochelle the French clergy conducted a 
school until the mid-eighteenth century. It is unlikely that any of 
those schools offered tuition entirely free. The community of Johns- 
town established a free school in 1769.5* At times, dependent chil- 
dren were relieved in kind, as shown in an action of the Mayor’s 
Court of New York City, November 1, 1726, ordering the church- 
wardens to 


Supply Phillip Cordus a sickly boy at the House of Anantie Delamontagne with 
a pair of Schoes A pair of Stockings A Blankett and some Course Linnen to 
make a Straw Bed, he being poor and an Object of Charity. 


Children born out of wedlock who became public charges were 
ordinarily disposed of in the same manner as other groups of de- 


55 New York Mercury, October 24, 1764. 

56 N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, III, 63-64. 37 Ibid., IV, 74-75. 

58 Alexander C. Flick (ed.), History of the State 0 {New York (New York, 1932-35), 
III, 76. 
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pendent children. The drain on local treasuries from this source 
must have proved burdensome, for in 1774, the provincial assembly 
enacted a law for “the Relief of Parishes and other Places from such 
Charges as may arise from Bastard Children born within the same.” 
This act was derived almost word for word from an English statute 
of 1733 (6 Geo. II., c. 31), which in turn was based on an act passed 
in the eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Explaining in its 
preamble that “‘the laws now in being are not sufficient to provide 
for the securing and indemnifying Parishes and other Places, from 
the Great Charges frequently arising from Children begotten and 
born out of lawful Matrimony,” the act of 1774 authorized justices 
of the peace in any locality to apprehend and confine in the common 
jail or house of correction any man charged by a single woman, 
under oath, with being the father of a bastard child chargeable or 
likely to become chargeable to the locality, upon application of the 
overseers of the poor or any substantial householding resident. The 
putative father was to be held unless he gave security to indemnify 
the parish or other local unit, or to appear at the next general or 
quarter sessions and to abide by the orders made there.*? 
Protection was afforded to the alleged father through the right 
of appeal against unjust detention. In cases where ‘‘the putative 
Fathers and lewd Mothers of Bastard Children run away out of the 
Parish or Place and sometimes out of the County, and leave the 
said Bastard Children upon the Charge of the Parish or Place where 
they are born,” the churchwardens or overseers of the poor of the 
said locality were authorized to seize the property of the absconding 
parents against the cost of maintaining the child as a public charge. 


SPECIAL RELIEF FOR THE MENTALLY AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
As a tule, public relief for the physically handicapped in New 
York province did not differ essentially from the forms of relief 
meted out to other classes of dependents. They were ordinarily sup- 
ported in their own homes, boarded out with private families, or 
placed in the poorhouse when such an institution was available. 
At times, a type of vocational relief was afforded them, with the 


39 C.L.N.Y., V, 689-92. 
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aim of rehabilitating them to a position of self-support. An instance 
of a more indirect method of relieving the physically disabled is 
contained in the minutes of the Mayor’s Court in New York City 
for February 11, 1718, in relation to a dependent blind man: 
Thomas Clifton who has lately lost his eye sight by hard Labour and sickness 
and Thereby rendered uncapable of getting a livelyhood for himself and his wife 
it is Therefore Order’d that the Church Wardens do provide for the wife of the 
said Thomas Clifton a Flax wheel and a pair of Wool Cards in Order for their 
better support they being Objects of Charity. 


This practice of providing occupational tools to applicants as a 
means of public relief also extended to the able-bodied poor. For 
example, in 1733 the churchwardens of New York City were ordered 
to provide one Vincent Delamontagne “with a Bundle of twine for 
the making of a fishing Net towards his Support he being an Object 
of Charity.” 

The treatment of the insane poor constituted one of the most 
perplexing problems in public relief. In all ages, the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill naturally has reflected current attitudes 
toward insanity, its nature, and causes. During a large part of the 
provincial period mental disease was frequently regarded as a mani- 
festation of demoniacal possession and treated accordingly. Even 
when insanity was recognized as something other than demoniacal 
possession the treatment meted out to the mentally sick was often 
characterized by cold brutality or else complete indifference and 
neglect. Consideration was seldom shown them. The major, if not 
the sole, concern of the public authorities in providing for the de- 
pendent insane was to protect society against violence at their 
hands. The needs of the insane themselves went unheeded, largely 
because their needs were not yet known. When their illness mani- 
fested itself in violent behavior, the insane were ordinarily incar- 
cerated in prisons like common criminals. When their illness was 
of a harmless type, they were likely to be treated as common 
paupers. Only in rare instances was mental disease recognized as 
such, and its victims accorded therapeutic treatment. 

An amendment of the Duke’s Laws in 1665 provided for town 
unions when the care of “distracted Persons” who were ‘“‘both very 
chargeable and troublesome” proved too burdensome for one towa 
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alone to bear. Advantage was taken of this provision in 1695, when 
the Court of Sessions of Kings County directed that “Mad James 
be kept by Kings County in General and that the deacons of each 
town within the said county doe forthwith meet together and con- 
sider about their propositions for maintenance of said James.’’® 
What these “propositions” were we have been unable to discover, 
but this incident probably represents the earliest example of county 
care for dependents in New York. 

A special structure was ordered to be built in New York City in 
1677 for the confinement of Peter Paull, a “‘lunatick.”” Pending the 
completion of this one-man asylum, it was directed that the said 
Paull “Bee confined into prison in the hold.’’* The records do not 
indicate whether this structure was ever completed. In later years 
the town jail was used for the custody of the violent insane. In 1725 
the town marshal was paid two shillings sixpence by the church- 
wardens of New York City, “for to Subsist Robert Bullman & 
Madman in Prison.”’ Usually the term of confinement was for the 
duration of the period of lunacy. In 1720, for example, the same 
town marshal was given the custody of one Henry Dove, ‘‘a Danger- 
ous Madman, untill he shall Recover his senses.’ 

At times, the “harmless”? dependent insane were provided for 
in their own homes or lodgings, as were other classes of dependents. 
On May 20, 1720, the Mayor’s Court directed the churchwardens 
to “pay to Mr. John Moere four Shillings Weekly to be by him laid 
out and Applyed to the use of Mrs. Schelleux Widdow (who is non 
Compos Mentis) towards her Support and Maintenance She being 
an Object of Charity.”” On October 10, 1721, the Mayor’s Court of 
New York ordered the churchwardens to “supply Susan Commonly 
called Mad Sew with a good pair of Shoes & Stockings & other 
Necessary Warm Clothing She being Very Old Poor & Non Compos 
Mentis.’”’ An interesting instance where relief was provided in the 
form of a loan is recorded in 1712, when the churchwardens in New 


60 Gabriel Furman, Notes, Geographical and Historical, Relating to the Town of Brook- 
lyn (Brooklyn, 1824,) p. ror. 

6 JT, N. P. Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909 (New York, 1915- 
28), IV, 314. 
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York City were ordered “‘to lend Phillip Batten, butcher, thirty 
shillings, in order to go on with his trade (he being reduced to great 
poverty by reason of his wife being delirious) being an object of 
charity.’ 

A curious measure for preventing a possible suicide is revealed 
in the records of New York City for 1729: 

Whereas Timothy Dally of this City Marriner is lately seized with a deep 
Melancholy and by intervals is perfectly distracted & non Compos Mentis so 
that it is feared he will lay violent hands upon himself if no Care be taken to 
prevent it. And he having a wife and four small children who cannot subsist 
without his labour it is Therefore Order’d that the Church Wardens pay to the 
wife of the said Timothy Dally Six Shillings p week towards subsisting The 
said Timothy Dally and his children during his illness they being Objects of 
Charity.®4 

One of the very rare instances of provision for medical care for 
mentally ill dependent occurred in Southampton in 1701, when the 
town trustees ordered Samuel Barbor to send his insane wife to 
“ve prison house” where she was to be maintained at town expense. 
At the same time, one Captain Topping was directed ‘‘to speak to 
Dr. Wade to come and see her [Mrs. Barbor] and to administer that 
which is proper for such a Person according to his skill and cun- 
ning.’’® 

MEDICAL AID TO THE POOR 

The first general hospital in New York province was established 
in 1771, and was not opened until twenty years later. Reference to 
hospitals appears in the records of Albany and New York in the 
years immediately following the close of the French and Indian 
War in 1763, but these were military hospitals built and maintained 
temporarily for sick and wounded soldiers. In 1699 the Common 
Council of New York ordered that “the Mayor Agree with Some 
person for the keeping of an hospital for the maintenance of the 
poor.’ It is uncertain, however, whether a hospital for the recep- 
tion of the sick poor was intended, or merely a refuge for friendless 
and infirm poor, as the early English usage of the term “‘hospital’”’ 


63 Thomas F. De Voe, The Market Book (New York, 1862), I, gt. 
64 N.Y.C., M.M.C., May 13, 1729. 
6s Records of the Town of Southampton, V, 161-62. % Stokes, op. cit., IV, 418. 
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indicates. Most probably the latter was intended, inasmuch as the 
erection of a poorhouse or workhouse was being widely discussed 
during this period. At any rate, it is certain that neither hospital 
nor poorhouse was built at the time. 

Practically the only means of providing medical aid to the sick 
poor during the provincial period was to contract with some private 
physician for attendance to the poor in their homes, on a salary or 
visit basis. At an early date the services of a salaried municipal 
physician were made available to the needy in New York City. 
Dr. Johannes Kerfyle took office in 1687 and served at least two 
years, the city records show. In 1713 Jacob Provost became the 
city physician for the poor, at a salary of eight pounds. Municipal 
medical care, however, was not limited to the services of the city 
physician. The minutes of the Mayor’s Court include many items 
indicating that direct and indirect medical aid to needy individuals 
was often administered through other sources at city expense. For 
example: 

August 23, 1715. Order’d The Church Wardens pay to Elizabeth Davis 
Three Pounds Current Money of New York towards paying her Doctor and de- 
fraying her Charges in the Cutting of her brest. She being an Object of Char- 
ity.97 

In 1720 the churchwardens were directed to pay Mary Golding 
“for Nursing of Grace Pangborne’”’ for three weeks. Nine years later 
the city treasurer was ordered to pay Dr. Jacob Moene three pounds 
“for Setting and Curing the broken Leg of A poor Saylor Named 
John who was an Object of Charity.’ 

Sick dependents were often boarded out in private homes during 
their illness. In 1719 the New York churchwardens were authorized 
to pay four pounds and eight shillings to Garrett De Bogh “for his 
Maintenance of Alexander Griggs a poor Sick man for Eighteen 
weeks.” On other occasions the sick poor were sent to the dwelling 
hired as a poorhouse by the city. As has been noted, when the 
permanent poorhouse was opened in 1736, it included an infirmary 
intended not only for the inmates but for poor residents who fell ill. 

That the city was quite generous on occasion is evidenced by the 
fact that on May 26, 1762, Dr. John Bard was paid seven pounds 


% N.Y.C., M.M.C., August 23, 1715. 68 N.Y.C., M.C.C., 1675-1776, III, 483. 
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for delivering an almshouse inmate of a child. On March 17, 1773, 
Dr. Beekman Van Bueren was paid nearly thirty-eight pounds for 
attending and providing medicine to prisoners in the Bridewell and 
the New Gaol.* 

The custom of appointing midwives for the service of the poor 
seems to have been practiced in the larger towns throughout the 
provincial period. It is interesting to note that a New York City 
ordinance passed in 1731 “for regulating Midwives” contained a 
prescribed oath in which the following provision was included: 

You Shall swear, first that you Shall be Dilligent and faithfull and Ready to 
help Every Woman Labouring of Child As well the poor as the Rich; and that 


in time of Necessity you shall not for sake or Leave the poor Women to go to 
the Rich.7° 


Epidemics visited the province at frequent intervals, sometimes 
with disastrous results. Governor Cornbury was driven from New 
York City in 1702 by an epidemic of yellow fever which decimated 
the city. In 1731 a smallpox epidemic carried off about six hundred 
victims, and the churchwardens found it necessary to expend from 
their own purses nearly fifty pounds, in addition to contributions 
from private citizens amounting to a considerable sum, for the relief 
and burial of victims. A “contagious hospital” was added, as al- 
ready noted, to the almshouse building in 1739. Yellow fever ac- 
counted for more then two hundred deaths in 1742, in a population 
of less than eight thousand. In 1746 Albany was visited by an epi- 
demic (probably of yellow fever), and lost forty-five inhabitants as 
a result. Both New York City and Albany learned to practice 
stricter segregation for victims of contagious diseases as time went 
on. An order of April 6, 1742, consigned John Tenbrook of New 
York to Bedloe Island as a smallpox patient. All persons were for- 
bidden entry to the house where he lay or to houses where other 
smallpox patients were domiciled, except by order of the mayor. 
The city authorities of Albany resolved on October 11, 1756, that 
all smallpox patients should be sent from the city and that a con- 
venient place should be found for their reception.” 


69 Tbid., VI, 289; VII, 411. 7° Tbid., III, 121-22. 
7 Joel Munsell (ed.), Collections on the History of Albany, from Its Discovery to the 
Present Time (Albeny, 1865-71), I, 104. 
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In 1771 the first general hospital in the province, and the second 
in the American colonies, was founded in New York City. The 
movement leading to its establishment began in 1769, when Dr. 
Samuel Bard, in a commencement address at King’s College (now 
Columbia University), reproached the city for not having a public 
hospital, ‘one of the most useful and necessary charitable institu- 
tions that can possibly be imagined.” Describing the need for a 
hospital, and the benefits it would bring, Dr. Bard declared: 

The labouring Poor are allowed to be the support of the Community; their 
Industry enables the Rich to live in Ease and Affluence, and it is from the 
Hands of the Manufacturer we derive, not only the Necessaries, but the Super- 
fluities of Life; whilst the poor Pittance he earns will barely supply the Necessi- 
ties of Nature, and it is literally by the sweat of his Brow, that he gains his daily 
Subsistance; how heavy a Calamity must Sickness be to such a Man, which 
putting him out of his Power to work, immediately deprives him and perhaps a 
helpless Family of Bread! 

Nor would the good Effects of an Hospital be wholly confined to the Poor; 
they would extend to every Rank, and greatly contribute to the Safety and 
Welfare of the whole Community.?? 

A campaign to raise funds for the hospital was begun and proved 
so successful that in 1770 Dr. Bard, together with Drs. Peter Middle- 
ton and John Jones, felt encouraged to present a petition to acting 
Governor Colden requesting a charter of incorporation. The charter 
was granted by King George III on June 13, 1771, and twenty-six 
governors were designated to manage the institution, which was 
incorporated under the name, “The Society of the Hospital in the 
City of New York in America.’ Provision for the sick poor was a 
primary consideration of the founders. 

On September 12, 1771, the Common Council advanced municipal 
aid to this “usefull Undertaking, having for its object the Relief 
of the indigent & Diseased,” in the form of a grant of land to serve 
as the grounds for the proposed hospital.73 In the following year 
the provincial assembly voted to grant the hospital £800 annually 
for twenty years, the funds to be collected out of taxes on strong 
liquors retailed in the city. A condition of the grant was that the 


7 Samuel Bard, A Discourse upon the Duties of a Physician with Some Sentiments on 
the Usefulness and Necessity of a Public Hospital (New York, 1769), 18 pp., pp. 15-16. 
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hospital should receive and treat without charge all sick indigents 
resident in any county of the province.’4 The city of New York 
withdrew its gift of land on June 16, 1772, and substituted for it 
an outright donation of £1,000, thus establishing the first publicly 
supported institution providing medical aid to the poor in the prov- 
ince. 

The project passed through many vicissitudes, however. Ground 
for the hospital was broken in 1773, but two years later, when it 
was completed, disaster overtook it in the form of a fire which 
practically destroyed the buildings. The assembly granted £4,0co 
toward the reconstruction of the hospital, but before the new group 
of buildings was ready for occupation the Revolution began and 
the project was halted. The hospital finally commenced operation 
in 1791, twenty years after its incorporation. 


POOR-RELIEF ASPECTS OF SLAVERY 

The number of slaves in New York province averaged about 10 
per cent of the total population. Their numbers were sufficient to 
keep the white population in a constant state of fear in anticipation 
of possible insurrections, a fear reflected in the frequency and 
severity of the laws governing the conduct of slaves. This trepida- 
tion was particularly evident in New York City, where the so-called 
“slave conspiracies” of 1712 and 1741 resulted in the torture, hang- 
ing, and burning at the stake of a number of innocent Negro slaves. 

It appears to have been a widespread practice for slaveowners to 
manumit aged or infirm slaves in order to escape responsibility for 
their care. The provincial authorities found it necessary, therefore, 
to place restriction on the practice of manumission. Records of 1750 
in the Ulster County Court of Common Pleas show that Susanna 
Bond, conforming to the laws enacted by the Assembly, appeared in 
court by attorney and offered security against the possibility that 
four slaves, whom she desired to free, would later become public 
charges. Her security was rejected as insufficient.”> In 1773 an act 
of the Assembly penalized with a ten-pound fine any slaveowner who 
allowed his slaves to beg. This act would seem to indicate that some 


74 C.L.N.Y., V, 367. 78 Olde Ulster (a periodical), I (1905), 11. 
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persons were not above letting the general populace help maintain 
their Negroes by charity in its commonest guise.” 


CONCLUSION 

Summarizing public welfare administration in provincial New 
York, we might say that its principal characteristic was the make- 
shift pattern and the lack of uniformity in poor relief throughout 
the province. Several generalizations can be made, however. The 
principal concern shown in poor-relief legislation was in preventing 
nonresident indigents from gaining settlement in the province. 
Measures for removing poor persons lacking settlement were very 
severe and were sometimes accompanied by corporal punishment, 
as authorized by law. In general, the poor-relief pattern was 
modeled closely upon that existing in the mother-country. It was 
based primarily on local responsibility, although here and there 
county care was provided for. At first public welfare administration 
was vested in a mixed civil and ecclesiastical authority, but with the 
passage of time the secular influence became predominant. 

Few institutions for the care of the poor existed in the province. 
Relief was usually provided in the home, in cash or in kind. All 
classes of indigents were customarily treated alike, special provision 
being rare. Dependent children, however, were usually disposed of 
through the system of apprenticeship or indentured servitude. Free 
education in general fell below the standards maintained during the 
Dutch period. The violent insane were frequently incarcerated in 
prison and otherwise treated as common criminals. In the matter 
of providing medical care for the poor, New York City was par- 
ticularly generous. The first general hospital was established toward 
the end of the colonial period, though it was not opened until 1791. 
Poor relief in the province operated, as a rule, within the framework 
of repression, although instances of generous provision for depend- 
ents are not wanting. 


New YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


POLITICS AND RELIEF 


HARGES of political manipulation of the vast relief funds voted by 

the Congress have been made almost continuously ever since W.P.A. 

demobilized the old nonpolitical F.E.R.A. Charges, often political, have 

been heard with increasing force ever since the new relief funds became 

available during the first weeks of the past summer. The following in- 

cidents are typical of the reasons for the new controversy over the politi- 
cal use of relief funds: 

1. That the Works Progress administrator, a few days after he had 
assured the public and those on W.P.A. in a much publicized radio talk 
that the administration of relief was nonpolitical and no attempt had 
been, or would be, made to influence W.P.A. workers to vote for or against 
any candidate, suddenly felt called on to inform the voters of the state 
of Iowa that, if he were in Iowa, he would vote for Otha D. Wearin for 
United States Senator! 

2. That the assistant administrator of Works Progress soon after the 
foolish and unsuccessful Iowa appeal felt called on to instruct the group 
of workers who interviewed him to vote for the friends of the administra- 
tion; and 

3. The announcement of especially high wage-increases for W.P.A. 
workers in certain areas where the administration was interested in the 
impending elections. 

It is important that social workers consider these charges thoughtfully, 
for we all agree that if the federal relief machinery that has been set up 
is being used or can be used on a semi-spoils-system basis, manipulation 
of state and county funds will be increased and the whole public assist- 
ance program will be discredited. 

Great harm has already been done. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times (Turner Catledge) announced (issue of July 3) that 
a “Campaign Fight” loomed over politics in relief, and added that the 
administration, ‘‘as it admits some abuses, fights any effort to ‘smear’ the 
whole W.P.A.” Some extracts from this dispatch are important: For ex- 
ample, the correspondent wrote that “whatever honest doubt any one 
might have had of a mixing-up of Federal relief with politics must have 
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been shaken by the events of the past week.” It was suggested by the 
Times that even if investigators should fail officially to trace a single dollar 
of the billions being distributed to the unemployed that had been used for 
political activities, “the week’s developments undoubtedly have pinned 
a campaign button on the relief program which will remain there until 
the smoke clears away from the coming primaries and general election.” 
This is a serious charge from the New York Times, because, while it is 
true that the 7imes has taken a conservative position with regard to the 
spending program, this newspaper is regarded as reliable in reporting the 
facts. 

The Washington correspondent of the Times notes as basis for these 
charges not only the Williams admonition that the relief clients must 
“stand by their ‘friends’ during these coming weeks,” but also “the con- 
firmation by Administrator Hopkins of at least some political activities 
of relief agents in behalf of Senator Barkley in Kentucky”; and his an- 
nouncement “‘of a counter-attack on those who, he said, were attempting 
to ‘smear’ his administration.” His admissions about Kentucky followed 
the account by a reporter for the Scripps Howard newspapers of wide- 
spread political activities by the W.P.A. staff in Kentucky, and an in- 
vestigation of the charges, referred to by opponents as a “‘whitewash”’ by 
the W.P.A. headquarters’ staff. 

Fortunately, there is available a Congressional Committee on ‘“‘Cam- 
paign Expenditures,” of which Senator Sheppard of Texas (known as one 
of the sponsors of the Sheppard-Towner Act and as the author of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment) is chairman, to investigate promptly any reports of 
political manipulation of the relief program. Action was taken immediate- 
ly by this Committee after the second incident mentioned above. But 
let us examine each of the three charges that have been enumerated. 


I. ADMINISTRATOR ADVISES IOWA VOTERS 

First, there was the advice given by Mr. Hopkins, telling the voters of 
Iowa, that he would vote for Otha D. Wearin if he had a vote in that state, 
although both the President and Secretary Wallace had found it wise to 
keep out of the Iowa contest. Mr. Hopkins’ candidate was overwhelming- 
ly defeated, and (according to Time, June 8), in Sioux City where there 
were 4,000 W.P.A. workers, Mr. Wearin polled only about 300 votes in 
the primary. Mr. Hopkins then attempted to defend himself by saying 
that this showed that he did not control the W.P.A. voters. But by trying 
to influence their vote, Mr. Hopkins greatly injured W.P.A. and probably 
helped to defeat the man he sought. to help. 
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The Washington correspondent of the New Republic (“Washington 
Notes,” July 6, 1938) suggested that it is “the enemies of Mr. Roosevelt 
[who] demand that the W.P.A. stay completely apart from politics.” But 
here the correspondent is wrong. Many of the best friends that the 
Administration has had believe that the throwing of relief funds in politi- 
cal directions is an incompetent and corrupt use of the taxpayers’ money 
that the voters will resent and that will destroy the administrator’s use- 
fulness in public office. Indeed, the New Republic’s correspondent, who 
usually defends Mr. Hopkins, makes the following comment: 

Mr. Hopkins, on his side, suggests that the W.P.A. officials cannot be ex- 
pected to be political eunuchs. Mr. Hopkins has hit on a sound thought here; 
no one can be expected to choose eunuchry, but it seems to me that his answer 
is imprudent. Government agencies much older than the W.P.A. play politics. 
.... Officials of the older agencies go to immense lengths to prevent their 
agencies from being mentioned in campaigns. The W.P.A. does not seem to 
understand this hypocrisy, and scorns it. The W.P.A. officials, especially those 
in Washington, are self-righteous partisans of Mr. Roosevelt, and do not see how 
any decent person can be against him. Their purity of heart is admirable, but it 
makes them an easy target for administration critics. In Kentucky, the W.P.A. 
is being done great harm [italics ours]. 


It has certainly been done much harm everywhere and it will make it 
much more difficult to secure a public welfare department,' of which Mr. 
Hopkins is to be made secretary. 


2. DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR GIVES POLITICAL ADVICE 


The Deputy Administrator very unwisely talked too much to some 
Workers’ Alliance representatives who had sought an interview. As he ex- 
plained to newspaper correspondents, thinking that what he said was 
“off the record,” in other words, would not be made public by the delega- 
tion, he referred to a recent presidential “fireside chat” and told the Alli- 
ance delegates: ““You must keep your friends in power . . . . we’ve got to 
stick together..... You know your friends very well. Just judge the 
folks who come and ask for your support by the crowd they run with.” 

According to the Times, the Senate Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee “considered the Williams statement of sufficient importance to de- 
mand an explanation.”’ Mr. Williams’ explanation of ‘‘no political intent”’ 
was accepted, although his action was considered as indiscreet by the 
majority. As the Times pointed out, there can be “little question of the 


t See the editorial in this Review, ‘‘All Is Not Lost!”’ (June, 1938, p. 324) advocating 
such a department. 
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influence of all this on public psychology, which, after all, is the most es- 
sential element in our political life.” 

Anti-New Deal Democrats, including one member of the Committee, 
took advantage of the opening Mr. Williams gave and referred to the 
speech as “gutter politics” and to Mr. Williams as a “traitor to President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party.’’ While this Review does not sup- 
port such an attack on Mr. Williams, it was certainly unfortunate that 
he gave the enemies of the New Deal another opportunity to charge that 
the relief funds were being used for political purposes. 


3. W.P.A. WAGE INCREASES AND POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


Again returning to the New York Times (July 3, 1938) for some of the 
facts, we find under the heading ‘“‘W.P.A. Wages in State Politics: Relief 
Is Made a Stronger Issue by Rises Granted Oklahoma and Kentucky 
Workers,” the following statement: 


When the Works Progress Administration announced last week that the 
wages of 500,000 relief workers would be raised $4 to $11 a month in thirteen 
States, it was noted that the increases were highest in the States of Kentucky 
and Oklahoma, in both of which New Deal candidates for the Senate are en- 
gaged in stiff primary contests. Thus the question of politics in relief was raised 
again. 


Senator Barkley, who owes his position as Democratic Floor Leader in 
the Senate to the President, and whose defeat would have delighted all 
the anti-administration Democrats, was opposed by Governor Chandler, 
who had frequently criticized the administration because ““W.P.A. work- 
ers across the Ohio River in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio were getting higher 
wages than W.P.A. workers in Kentucky.” 

Two hours after the Governor attacked the wage differential in a speech 
on June 25, the Works Progress administrator for Kentucky, who comes 
from Senator Barkley’s home town and was recommended for his position 
by the Senator, announced that Kentucky Works Progress wages had 
been raised and that 62,000 Kentucky relief workers would receive an 
additional $700,000 a month, and that unskilled labor (including most of 
the workers) would be given $10 more per month. He failed to announce 
that the President had also ordered relief-wage increases in twelve other 
southern states by moving them from the No. 3 to the No. 2 wage classifi- 
cation. The announcement about the other states came from Washington 
a day later in press dispatches carrying a statement from Mr. Hopkins. 
The Times correspondent suggested that the Kentucky announcement 
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might prove a boomerang as far as Senator Barkley was concerned, and 
pointed out that, although Senator Barkley’s supporters were “not failing 
to claim credit for the wage increase,”’ they were not in a position to make 
such claims public, while Governor Chandler was taking “‘full credit in his 
speeches throughout the State, particularly since he has been demanding 
such action for several weeks.” 

From Oklahoma City the Times correspondent reported that the office 
of Senator Thomas, administration candidate for re-election, made the 
first announcement of the fact of relief-wage increases in Oklahoma, and 
that the Senator “seems to be in the best possible position to cash in on 
relief clients’ appreciation, if any.” 


Mr. Hopkins has become since 1933 a close friend and adviser of the 
President, which makes any partisan action of his an object of special at- 
tack by the President’s opponents. Unquestionably, there is widespread 
opposition to politics in relief. Mr. Hopkins knows that it will be disas- 
trous to his program. He should also realize that political activity on his 
part will hurt rather than help the President. Although he does not like a 
passive role, neither he nor Mr. Williams have indulged in partisan state- 
ments until this summer. For this the credit does not belong wholly to 
Mr. Hopkins. However, it is to be hoped that Mr. Hopkins and other 
W.P.A. administrators may soon learn that the only way they can help 
the political party they wish to support is by doing their job as adminis- 
trators of W.P.A. competently and without fear or favor. For their work 
the President will be given the credit by millions of voters who remember 
Mr. Hoover’s attitude toward the unemployed and who are opposed to 
“playing politics with human misery.” Support of a political candidate 
by relief administrators, or public welfare administrators in general, is 
certain to be a political boomerang and disastrous to the public welfare 
program. 


PSEUDO-SCIENCE versus SOUND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURES 


ISCUSSION of the Revision of Rating System in Use by the Iowa 

Old Age Assistance Commission recalls the objections made by 
pediatricians to the ‘‘Nutritional Index or Pelidisi” worked out by Dr. 
von Pirquet of Vienna for the Hoover Relief Commission in Austria. 
Under this scheme the cube root of ten times the weight divided by 
the sitting height equalled the pelidisi—a word invented by Pirquet. 
In a normal individual, he found that the pelidisi should be approxi- 
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mately 1oo. In the Austrian relief work with children, 95-100 was 
regarded as normal, 104-5 as evidence of overfeeding and the need 
of reduction, and 94 or under as indicating that a child was unques- 
tionably undernourished. Mr. Hoover brought Dr. von Pirquet to the 
United States shortly after the war. Here we were told was a scientific 
determination of nutrition which would make the judgment of doctors 
on the nutritional needs of individual children unnecessary. But Dr. von 
Pirquet received a very cold reception from child specialists in the United 
States and England. They recognized the fallacy of treating the individual 
for malnutrition on the basis of average height and weight. The child 
whose index was 104 was sometimes in fact undernourished and those of 
94 or less were not always undernourished. While this variation was in- 
significant from a statistical standpoint, it was of the greatest importance 
in the treatment of individual children. There were many other factors 
to be taken into consideration. To American students of nutrition this 
was only statistical pseudo-science, valuable perhaps in administering re- 
lief during a famine period when individual examinations by specialists 
were impracticable, but of no real value to the clinician who understood 
scientific methods of treatment. 

The Revision of the Iowa Rating System? is open to the same objections, 
and, in addition, to criticism from a statistical standpoint. The bulletin 
issued by the Commission is largely devoted to the statistical basis 
adopted for determining the contributions to the dependent aged which 
should be made by responsible relatives. An attempt is made to compute 
what surplus a responsible relative might be expected to have available 
for the support of dependent parents. Two studies of the cost of living 
for farm families in Iowa in 1928 have been projected to 1936 by use of 
an index number developed in connection with urban studies by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics published in 1935 with some revisions 
suggested by the American Statistical Association. Other budgets have 
been used, among them one developed by Mrs. Meredith, formerly chair- 
man, Iowa Old Age Assistance Commission, and another developed by 
Mr. Trauger, chief statistician of the Commission, both of which were 
“based only on a general knowledge of Iowa living standards.” Out of all 
this, the cost of living has been determined. 

The exemptions allowed relatives in respect to contributions to their 
parents are based on these cost of living estimates. The amount which is 


t Revision of Rating System in Use by the Iowa Old Age Assistance Commission, pre- 
pared by Lloyd A. Knowler and Donald A. Trauger for the Iowa Old Age Assistance 
Commission (Des Mcines, Iowa, 1937). 
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counted as the available contribution to an aged parent is based on the 
amount which the son might be expected to save if he did not make this 
contribution. It is thus assumed that the responsibility which an indi- 
vidual feels for putting money in the bank is the same which he might 
feel for assisting an aged parent, and that what an individual can save 
is this ascertained averaged ability to save. 

The rating process includes evaluation of income from whatever source 
it may come, and also a rating on the condition of the applicant and the 
condition of the community in which he lives. In rating the condition of 
the individual, one point is given for each year of age above sixty-five. 
Degree of disability is also rated, but the basis for rating is not given. 
Presumably the person who makes the investigation also indicates the 
physical condition of the applicant. Earnings are rated under income, so 
if the rating on condition of individual is based on potential earnings, it 
means that this factor has been counted twice. At any rate, there is no 
validity in rating potential earnings if they are nonexistent. 

Communities are rated partly on agricultural conditions due to drought 
(1936), and partly on industrial conditions. An applicant living in a 
prosperous community will get more, other things being equal, than one 
living in a depressed area. This procedure is probably based on the 
assumption that living costs are lower in depressed areas and that odd 
jobs are easier to obtain, neither of which assumptions is valid. 

While it is possible that flaws in construction of this rating scheme 
might be corrected to a large extent by further research, there remains 
the basic fallacy of applying a statistical average, however scientifically 
determined, to an individual situation. Certainly this method does not 
furnish a sound basis for determining how much old Mr. A should get. 
On the average, a son like his son, John, would give $10 a month to his 
aged father; but John has an extravagant wife and no inclination to help 
a father who put him out to work as a child. The rating mill makes no 
allowance for special home problems or intrafamily attitudes. Take 
another situation—Mr. B is 65 years old, healthy and vigorous, but un- 
employed. His previous experience has all been in a factory where men 
as old as he are not retained. According to the system, his rating on 
physical condition is zero. His neighbor, on the other hand, who is five 
years older and in poor health, is still getting in a little from time to 
time as a salesman on commission. His rating on condition is ten. 

While the grant as determined by the rating system would not vary 
widely in most instances from the grant dete.mined on a budgetary basis, 
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even a slight reduction is serious to the recipient when the maximum 
grant is fixed by law at $25. The rating mill would probably fix about 
as many grants too high as too low, which means simply that the million 
dollars a month which Iowa is spending for old age assistance is not 
meeting as much of the need as it would if expenditures were made on the 
basis of individual need as established on a budget system. 

The argument for the rating system as against the budget system has 
been its greater objectivity. But objectivity comes into the picture only 
after the reports reach the state office. The original reports are the re- 
sponsibility of local, untrained investigators. These reports cover not 
only financial condition of relatives but also physical condition of the 
applicant and his income from ail sources. 

This statistical formula, this so-called objectivity which ignores indi- 
vidual family situations and variations from the basic average assump- 
tions, is the same kind of pseudo-science as the Pirquet nutritional index, 
except that it is more pseudo and less science. Social work clinicians reject 
it for the same reasons that the pediatricians rejected the pelidisi. It is to 
be hoped that the Social Security Board realizes that an average de- 
termined by many unwarranted assumptions does not give a proper basis 
for determining the needs and capacity of an individual, and that the 
federal authorities will not continue to approve the Iowa plan as long 
as this rating scheme is the basis of the state’s administrative system. 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


NLIKE most states, at intervals New York State writes into its 

constitution the general framework of many statutes, leaving the 
state legislature the authority to write into law the details only. This 
practice often delays progress for long periods and eventually requires 
a constitutional convention to make the necessary changes. Such a 
convention is now at work in New York. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare is Edwin Corsi of New York City, at present 
deputy-commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, New York City, 
and a social worker of many years’ experience. The recommendations of 
this Committee which, it is expected, will be adopted by the Convention 


are: 

1. A grant to the legislature of unquestionable authority to provide 
for the aid, care, and support of the needy unemployed, the infirm, the 
sick, the aged, and the physically handicapped, by insurance or otherwise. 
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This, it will be noted, authorizes specifically state contributions to the 
unemployment-insurance fund if the legislature so decides. The power of 
the legislature is at present uncertain because of a provision in the con- 
stitution similar to one found in other state constitutions which prohibits 
the giving of money or property in aid of any individual, association, 
or corporation. 

2. Promotion of the education and support of the physically handi- 
capped by the state and localities. 

3. Provision of health and welfare services for school children in de- 
nominational as well as public schools. This, according to a statement 
by Mr. Corsi in the New York Times (July 14), means that children in 
the parochial schools “‘would have, among other things, free dental serv- 
ice, health inspection, free shces and clothing and free lunches.” 

4. Provision for the expenditure of federal funds for health and welfare. 

5. Extension of the visitorial and inspectional powers of the State Board 
of Social Welfare to include institutions not in receipt of public funds. 
Hitherto its authority to inspect and supervise private agencies has been 
limited to those receiving subsidies from the local governments—a very 
large number in New York State. The opposition of denominational 
social agencies which has prevented extension of this power in the past 
is reported by Mr. Corsi to have been withdrawn so long as the supervi- 
sion relates only to “health, welfare, and treatment of patients in insti- 
tutions.”” At present the only control exercised by New York State over 
these nonsubsidized private agencies is in connection with their incor- 
poration. 

6. A declaration that the promotion of the health of the people of the 
state is a public concern and should be provided by the state and local 
governments as the legislature from time to time may determine. 

One notes that authority to abolish the Board of Social Welfare pro- 
vided for in the existing constitution is not proposed, which, in view of 
the controversy in New York over the superiority of the cabinet versus 
the board form of organization, is interesting. 

Housing is provided for in another Committee report. It proposes to 
legalize a bond issue of $300,000,000 for housing purposes and provides 
specifically for “rent grants” limiting, however, both the annual amount 
and the total which the state may carry in its budget for these grants at 
any one time. 

This report also provides for tax exemption of public housing, an ex- 
pansion of city-debt limits, and power of condemnation for housing pur- 
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poses. If this report is accepted the legislature, according to New York 
custom, would be restricted to a specific housing program laid down in the 
constitution, rather than given a general grant of power to provide for 
public housing. 

These proposals are of great interest to students of public weliare, as 
will be the use the legislature makes of its new authority, if they are 
adopted by the Convention and ratified by the voters. 


ACCUMULATED ENDOWMENTS OF 
PRIVATE CHARITIES 


HE publication of the Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the New York 

Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor \ed to a contro- 
versy between John Kingsbury, director of the A.I.C.P., 1911-14, and his 
successor Bailey Burritt, who has been the Association’s director since 
Dr. Kingsbury resigned to become Commissioner of Charities under an 
early reform mayor of New York, John Mitchell. 

Dr. Kingsbury has been a member of the board of managers of the 
A.I.C.P. since he resigned as director in 1914. Last June he resigned 
from the A.I.C.P. in protest against the Director’s Annual Report and in 
protest also against the public appeal for funds when there was a $20,- 
000,000 endowment. ; 

Chicago social workers who had the privilege of serving with the late 
Julius Rosenwald are perhaps much more open-minded as to the wisdom 
of charitable endowment funds than are our New York friends. Mr. 
Rosenwald’s leadership was so long directed toward a policy of making 
endowments serve the needs of today and letting the future generations 
take care of the needs of the future, that Chicago was specially inter- 
ested in Dr. Kingsbury’s letter (published in part in the New York Times, 
June 13, 1938). According to the Times: 


Dr. Kingsbury concentrated his criticism on the policy in regard to the 
capital fund of $20,000,000, from which the organization is admittedly now 
spending only the annual income, plus public contributions. 

He contended, “in view of the magnitude of the needs and the size of the 
capital fund,” that it should also spend from its capital if it is to justify its 
public contribution appeal that it is “spending up to the limit of available 
resources.” 

“So far as I know,” Dr. Kingsbury wrote, “there has never been a frank dis- 
cussion at board meetings of this mounting reserve fund, and I am certain that 
the public has never been taken irto your confidence with respect to it. I fail 
‘to find any discussion cf it in you” current annual report.” 
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The comment by Mr. Burritt in the Times was that Dr. Kingsbury had 
never pressed the capital-fund criticism at board meetings, and that the 


policy of conserving the capital fund had left the A.I.C.P. with income to carry 
its load during the current recession in a way that would not have been possible 
if it had let go of its capital after 1932. 

For the last few years, Mr. Burritt said, the A.I.C.P. has received about 
$700,000 annually as income on its capital fund, has annually collected about 
$800,000 from the public and has annually expended the resulting $1,500,000. 

He said the bulk of this annual $1,500,000 expenditure by the A.I.C.P. from 
funded income and contributions is addressed to the relief of accidents, illness, 
age, misfortune and death, which are a constant recurrence, “not to be treated 
with a policy of spending capital and gambling that the public will respond 
constantly year after year.” 


Dr. Kingsbury’s criticism of the Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the 
A.I.C.P. dealt with the general director’s statement, which was called 
“Planning for Tomorrow.” This statement contained the following com- 
ments on our present policy of developing the public social services. The 
director reported that in its long history of nearly a century, the A.I.C.P. 
had “‘never been more perplexed than during the last few years.” 


So large a percentage of the population has required assistance by social 
service organization. Never before has so large an amount of money been ex- 
pended on social service activities. While no complete data are available it 
has been estimated that the total annual expenditure for general social services, 
including welfare, health and education is approximately seven billion dollars 
and that about one-half of this is for relief activities. This seven billion dollars 
represents at least one-tenth of the total national income for 1937. 

This is a matter of grave concern not only to the A.I.C.P. and to other social 
service organizations but to all citizens. The continuation of relief expenditures 
on such a scale threatens all employment. There are, after all, limits to the 
amount of national income that can be diverted from the process of reproducing 
itself. More national income in pay envelopes means fewer people on relief, 
and a greater reservoir to provide needed taxes consistent with a better standard 
of living for all. The perplexing problems arising from this do not lend them- 
selves to easy solutions. All are agreed that there can be no fundamental solu- 
tion except by finding a way to return many of our population to employment. 
While there is substantial agreement that this must be done, there is no such 
agreement as to how it can be done. 

It is estimated that there are now about 1,200,000 persons in New York 
City who are receiving some form of public or private assistance. This is ex- 
clusive of those persons receiving hospital care, treatment in clinics or out- 
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patient departments, the care of mental patients, or the care of persons through 
our penal system, except as these are on relief rolls. It is estimated further that 
the cost of this care is in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 for a twelve months’ 
period. 

The fact that over one-sixth of the population of New York City is dependent 
is most serious. When we realize that this is repeated in other municipalities 
and governmental units so that approximately one-sixth of our total population 
is dependent, we are impressed with the fact that we are dealing with a problem 
of enormous social implications. The cost of caring for this proportion of the 
population takes such a sizable part of the total income of New York City and 
of the Nation that it must give pause to all. Indeed, it raises the question 
whether the standard of living of all families is not threatened. 


The report suggests further that “the only possible substantial im- 
provement of the standards of living of all persons” must come “from 
putting more people at work, securing greater production from those who 
are at work and thus increasing the total production, consumption, and 
distribution of wealth.” How this is to be done the Director of the 
A.L.C.P. is not very clear, although he apparently holds the social work 
group to be responsible in some way. 


For nine years [he said] social workers and public officials have focused their 
attention primarily upon the relief needs of one-sixth of the population. 

The time would seem to be over-ripe for public officials, public spirited 
citizens, representatives of organized labor, employers in industry, social workers 
and others, really concerned with a suitable standard of living for all, to unite in 
honest, unprejudiced and constructive efforts to open up the channels of 
work. The health and welfare of all of our citizens and even the possibility 
of maintaining standards of relief are dependent upon this. This should be 
the business of the day, and relief, however important, incidental to it. 


According to the New York Times, Dr. Kingsbury’s comment on this 
section of the Report was as follows: 


No conclusions are formally drawn. No suggestion is made as to how the 
unemployed should be put to work on productive enterprises. It is difficult 
tc escape the feeling that this report was written to please the business men 
who believe that sort of things and who are asked to contribute to the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


The President of the A.I.C.P. replied to the Kingsbury criticisms at 
some length (Times, June 14): 


In reply to Dr. Kingsbury’s criticism that the public from which it solicits 
funds had never been taken into the confidence of the A.I.C.P. as to its policy 
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of conserving the capital fund and spending only the income on relief, Mr. 
Henry said: 

“The A.I.C.P. has continuously made complete reports of all financial trans- 
actions to the public, as well as to its contributors, and it welcomes this oppor- 
} tunity to make the facts available once more. 

“Tt hardly seems necessary to state that A.I.C.P.’s endowment fund, which 
now amounts to $19,933,000, has come from people who have made possible 
f its work during their lives and who, believing in this work, have wished to make 
: a continuance of this work certain after their death. 

“In many cases their legacies have stipulated the spending of income only, 
and where not so stipulating this has been the clear implication of the gift as 
our annual reports and appeals have constantly explained the value of an 
adequate capital fund to stabilize income and help provide continuity of service. 

“Again, it seems unnecessary to state that this sound and considerate policy 
of conserving capital funds has enabled A.I.C.P. to maintain its services at a 
maximum throughout the period of depression and currently, when this service 
was most needed. 

“A.I.C.P., for example, is now expending between 25 per cent and 30 per 
cent of the total material relief of all private welfare agencies in this city. Had 
we followed the policy of expending capital funds, A.I.C.P. would now be in 
a position to render only about half of its present service. This is indicated by 
the fact that out of total annual expenditures of $1,500,000 in 1937, $850,000 
was furnished by income from endowment.” 


With regard to the $204,000 transferred from income to capital last 
year, Mr. Henry said: 


“The $204,000 shown in our printed annual report as transferred from income 
to capital, arousing Dr. Kingsbury, represents reimbursement of capital funds 
for temporary withdrawals; these withdrawals had been used to meet defi- 
ciencies in income in the early years of the depression when the main obligation 
rested on the private agencies, before the public relief agencies became active. 

“This was in line with the policy of the board during the past two decades to 
finance unavoidable deficits by temporary withdrawals from capital funds. This 
policy is illustrated by the present financial situation, where A.I.C.P., while con- 
fronted with a deficit of $107,000 for the current fiscal year, is in no way cur- 
tailing its services.” 


The Review presents the data that are available regarding this contro- 
versy, in the belief that it is one in which a large number of readers will be 
interested. Since a judgment as to all the underlying causes or the effects 
of this controversy is not possible without more information than has been 
given to the New York public, further comments are withheld. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


HE National Health Conference which met in Washington in July 
at the call of the Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate 
Health and Welfare was much more than a milestone in our slow progress 
toward a national health program. The excellent report of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, of which Dr. Martha Eliot was chairman, 
provided the Conference with both the facts and a practical program. 
The program recommended by experts in the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, and the Social Security Board, would have the 
federal government inaugurate a program of federal grants-in-aid with a 
contemplated annual expenditure at the end of a ten-year period when 
the program reaches its maximum development of $850,000,000. Half of 
this would be met by the federal government and half by the state and 
local governments. The items of this program are as follows: 


T.. Dantornalane) CavdiCare . 6k... bcs ek bee een de sere $165,000 ,000 
Maternity care and care of newborn babies.. $95,000,000 
Medical care of children.................. 60,000 ,c00 
Services for crippled children.............. 10,000 ,000 

2. Expansion of Hospital Facilities over a Ten-Year Period.... 146,050,000 
Three-Year Main- 

Construction tenance 

General and special......... $63,000,000 $21,600,000 
Waperculosis........ 6.4 ..s 60 15,000,000 6,000,000 
Lh [ON TEEN oer ee ene ee 32,500,000 7 800 ,000 
Diagnostic center........... T5O,000: ekg oes 

3. Medical Care for the Medically Needy................... 400 , 000 , 000 
4. Expansion of Federal-State Co-operative Program under 

Title VI of the Social Security Act................... 200 , 000 , O00 
Public Health organization................ $23 ,000, 000 
NCEE ORE aps. errs vented ea ene 43,000,000 
Wenerealidiseases .......6.. 6666: copes ee ecnas 47,000,000 
SST ETD) RS a ec ee RO ee. 22,000,000 
Sener 5 ee ot Se 25,000,000 
RENNER Bee Nei Aral ens es ene 10,000,000 
DSR TRUER ope since eee atu eek Wiese 10,000,000 
Tadustrialhypiene: . .. on. 6 nc cence cecee 20 ,000 ,000 


This makes a grant total of over $900,000,000, but after elimination of 
some duplication, the Committee estimate is $850,000,000 a year at the 
end of ten years. 
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As to medical care for the needy the Committee report points out that 
“evidence now available” shows 


that one-third of the population which is in the lower income levels is receiving 
inadequate general medical services. This applies to persons without income 
and supported by general relief and to those being supported through old age 
assistance, aid for dependent children, or work relief, and also to families with 
small incomes. .... 


The recommendation of the Committee is 


that the Federal Government, through grants-in-aid to the States, implement 
the provision of public medical care to two broad groups of the population: 
(1) to those for whom local, State or Federal governments, jointly or singly, have 
already accepted some responsibility through the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act, through the work relief programs or through pro- 
vision of general relief; (2) to those who, though able to obtain food, shelter and 
clothing from their own resources, are unable to procure necessary medical care. 
It is estimated that, on the average, $10 per person annually would be required 
to meet the minimum needs of these two groups for essential medical services, 
hospitalization, and emergency dentistry. This part of the program might be 
begun with the expenditure of $50,000,000 the first year and gradually ex- 
panded until it reaches the estimated level of $400,000,000 which would be 
needed to provide minimum care to the medically needy groups [p. v]. 


For this program, as for the others, the Committee recommends that 
the federal government bear one-half the cost. 

The Committee recommendations also covered insurance against the 
loss of wages during sickness (Recommendation V) as follows: 


The Committee recognizes the importance of assuring wage earners con- 
tinuity of income through periods of disability. A disability compensation pro- 
gram is not necessarily part of a medical care program, but the cost of com- 
pensating for disability would be needlessly high if wage earners generally did not 
receive the medical care necessary to return them to work as soon as possible. 

Temporary disability insurance can perhaps be established along lines 
analogous to unemployment compensation; permanent disability (invalidity) 
insurance may be developed through the system of old-age insurance [p. vil. 


As to a contributory insurance scheme, the Committee is much less 
explicit than on medical care through grants-in-aid. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that an increase in pay rolls taxes is recognized as im- 
practical at the present moment. In the discussion of the development of 
health insurance by the states, the report points out: 

A choice between public medical service and health involves many alterna- , 
tive considerations. Public medical service is potentially applicable to whole’ 
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areas and to entire populations; it can be used wherever the taxing power of 
government reaches. Health insurance is somewhat more easily applicable to 
industrial than to agricultural areas, though this limitation is by no means an 
absolute one. 

The two procedures are not mutually exclusive alternatives. On the contrary, 
each may have substantial advantages for particular areas or for particular por- 
tions of the population to be served. Experience in many countries suggests 
health insurance for urban and industrial areas and public medical services for 
rural and agricultural areas. In countries where health insurance is widely prac- 
ticed, it is always supplemented by public medical provisions, even in urban 
areas. For example, it is common to find hospital service largely financed 
through tax funds and serving nearly all the population in countries with ex- 
tensive systems of health insurance [p. 67]. 


Those who are advocates of a health-insurance program can therefore 
give unqualified support to the Committee proposals for federal grants- 
in-aid for a medical-care program to be financed out of general taxes. In 
this connection it may be noted that I. S. Falk, a leading proponent of 
health insurance, was a member of the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care representing the Social Security Board and a signer of the Report. 

The Conference which considered this report was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, labor, farm organizations, social 
workers, and the general public. Except for the president and other 
officials of the American Medical Association, it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by those in attendance, including outstanding leaders in the medi- 
cal profession. Fortunately, many physicians are impatient with the ob- 
structionist policies of the A.M.A. The Committee of Physicians, which 
less than a year ago issued a statement of policy’ which is opposed by the 
A.M.A., has more than doubled its number, and its confidence has in- 
creased as it finds itself supported by the leaders of the profession and the 
public. Dr. Hugh Cabot of the Mayo Clinic and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Physicians is reported to have received an ovation when he 
replied to the criticism of the program by the president of the American 
Medical Association. 

The Interdepartmental Committee, of which Josephine Roche is chair- 
man, is to be congratulated on the success of the Conference. The val- 
uable reports of its Technical Committee on Medical Care provides a 
program which should have the enthusiastic support of President Roose- 
velt, who has long been interested in the problem. Senator Wagner has, 
we understand, given it his indorsement. That social workers will recog- 


*See this"Review, XI (December, 1937), 719-22. 
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nize this categorical approach to the problem as sound and practical can 
be taken for granted. If adopted, the foundation for a national medical- 
care program will be laid. 


THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS BILL 


HE passage of the Fair Labor Standards bill, referred back to com- 

mittee by the House during the Special Session and believed deci- 
sively defeated by its opponents, was a great triumph for the administra- 
tion. It represents as significant a step in social legislation as the Social 
Security Act. Its effects will be cumulative, and, if vigorously and skil- 
fully enforced and amended as experience indicates desirable, its useful- 
ness can hardly be overestimated. Credit for both these measures belongs 
primarily to Miss Perkins, who never gave up that they must be enacted 
and who showed extraordinary skill in reconciling opposition and securing 
agreement between the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. on the Labor Standards 
bill when that seemed all but impossible. 

Following the decisions of the Supreme Court that the N.R.A. and 
the Little N.R.A. for the coal industry and the Railroad Retirement Act 
were all unconstitutional and that the states lacked authority to establish 
minimum-wage standards for women, the outlook for controlling sweated 
industries in the United States and providing an old age insurance system 
seemed hopeless. The effect of the president’s apparently unsuccessful 
court reorganization fight and the appointment of two new liberal justices 
have changed the whole picture. Not only can the states pass this type 
of legislation, but with the upholding of the Security Act and the Labor 
Relations Act, it is conceded that federal regulation of wages and hours 
is also constitutional. 

The wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
much discussed in the press and are generally widely known. They may 
be briefly summarized here: the maximum weekly hours of work fixed by 
the Act are forty-four for the first year, forty-two for the second, and 
forty for the third year and thereafter, except in industries which the 
administrator finds are seasonal, when the maximum hours may not ex- 
ceed twelve hours per day or fifty-six in any one week. The minimum 
wage fixed by the law is 25 cents an hour for the first year; during the 
next six years, 30 cents; and the seventh year and thereafter, 40 cents 
an hour. This progress is automatic for all the industries engaged in 
interstate commerce which are covered by the Act—canneries and agri- 
culture, it should be noted, are not included. But during this seven-year 
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period the 4o-cent rate may be reached if the committees representing 
employers, labor, and the public, which the Act provides are to be set 
up in each industry on request, recommend a higher rate and the ad- 
ministrator orders it. The present restrictions on fixing a higher rate 
are that the rate (1) may in no case be higher than 40 cents an hour; (2) 
will not curtail employment or give a competitive advantage to some 
group in the industry; and (3) that in determining the minimum wage- 
rate differentials are not to be established on a regional basis solely, but 
living and transportation costs, prevailing wage rates in the industry, and 
trade-union standards must be considered. The research which the ad- 
ministration of this Act will require Commissioner Lubin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, always energetic and foresighted, has already well 
under way. Labor and employers are also assembling the facts to be used 
as committees are appointed in industries in which requests for the ap- 
pointment of a committee are certain to be promptly made} 

The wage and hour provisions of the Act are to be administered by a 
new division in the Department of Labor, headed by an administrator. 
The appointment of Elmer F. Andrews as Wage and Hour Administrator 
assures competent and sympathetic administration of these provisions 
of.the Act. Mr. Andrews, who has had many years’ experience in the 
New York Industrial Commission, was appointed Commissioner of Labor 
by Governor Lehman in 1933 when Miss Perkins resigned to become 
Secretary of Labor, and there demonstrated administrative capacity and 
skill in public relations. Although his experience has been limited to state 
administration, he has had a national outlook, has been a leader in the 
association of labor officials, and, recognizing the limitations of state 
action, an outspoken advocate of the Fair Labor Standards bill. Miss 
Perkins is to be congratulated on securing the services of so experienced 
and forward-looking and administrator as Mr. Andrews. 

The child labor provisions of the Act are much less widely known. It 
prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of mines, 
mills, factories, and other establishments in which children under six- 
teen years of age are employed, or young persons under eighteen years in 
occupations found and declared by the Children’s Bureau to be hazardous. 
Wage rates and hours for children will be fixed by the wage and hour 
provisions of the Act. 

In the age provisions, there are exemptions for children in agriculture 
outside of school hours, and in motion pictures and theatrical perform- 
ances, and for children employed by their parents in occupations which 
do not interfere with their schooling, health, or general welfare; but un- 
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like the wage and hour provisions, canneries are, fortunately, not ex- 
empted. 

That agricultural child workers are not fully covered is to be regretted. 
Where children are used in large numbers the school term will be adapted 
to the convenience of their employers and not to their educational needs. 
As a result the spirit of the law is certain to be violated. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of children employed in agricultural work—an evi- 
dence of rural poverty, the depth of which we are only just beginning to 
realize. Congress has, it is true, legislated against the exploitation of 
children in the beet fields in the Sugar Adjustment Act but has provided 
no adequate machinery for the enforcement of these provisions. But child 
labor in the beet fields, although more widely publicized, is not more 
serious than in the onion fields of Ohio, the market gardens of Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, or in the tobacco and cotton fields of the 
South. Protection of these children is long overdue. 

Many working children who are not employed in industries engaged 
in interstate commerce will not be protected by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. National protection for them must await the ratification of the 
child_labor-amendment. However, the establishment of a federal six- 
teen-year standard, experience shows, will help to form a public opinion 
which will demand that state legislatures fix the same minimum for occu- 
pations not covered by the federal law. The provisions regarding hazard- 
ous occupations have been greatly needed, as most of the states have pro- 
vided inadequate protection against work accidents to young persons. 

While there are regrets that the Act does not go farther in the protec- 
tion it extends to children, its administrative provisions, thanks largely 
to the President’s support of Secretary Perkins’ recommendations and 
the effective work of the National Child Labor Committee are excellent. 

The Children’s Bureau, which will administer the child labor provi- 
sions, can be counted on to make the Act effective. Miss Lenroot’s-first 
experience was in enforcing the Wisconsin Child Labor Law; and Beatrice 
McConnell, who is director of the Industrial Division of the Bureau, has 
had many years’ experience in the administration of labor laws and was at 
the time of her appointment to the Children’s Bureau director of the 
Bureau of Women and Children of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. The Act authorizes the Bureau to utilize the state 
departments of labor in its administrationg and Miss Lenroot and Miss 
McConnell are already making plans for as complete co-operation as the 
states are prepared to offer and experience shows to be practical. 

It is to be regretted that the Committee on Government and Social 
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Work of the A.A.S.W. did not indorse this measure. The Association has 
a direct interest in the wage and hour provisions, as the lowest-income 
group, whose earnings are so frequently supplemented by relief grants, 
are the principal beneficiaries, and regulation of child labor is an old cause 
to social workers. Indorsement by other than trade-union organizations 
was eagerly sought during the critical spring months when the outcome 
hung in the balance in the House. The Committee’s advocacy of a fed- 
eral-relief program would ‘bemore’éffective if it did not ignore construc- 
tive measures which reduce the need for relief. Social workers can speak 
in behalf of such measures out of their own professional experience. Indi- 
vidual social workers and those who are members of organizations which 
advocated the measure did give it their support, but as an Association 
we were silent, to the regret, the Review feels sure, of an overwhelming 
majority of the members. 


EVIAN CONFERENCE ON POLITICAL REFUGEES 


THE honor of the United States, an Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence on Political Refugees, called by the president of this country, 
was held in July at Evian-les-Bains in southern France, across the lake 
from Geneva. Representatives of thirty-two governments accepted the 
American call to action on behalf of approximately one million people 
who are now being cruelly oppressed in Greater Germany, including 
Austria. Some nations unfortunately used the occasion to take note of 
the absence of the United States from other foreign conferences. Senator 
Henry Berenger, one of the veterans of the French Diplomatic Service, is 
reported to have been plain-spoken in suggesting that “the grandeur of 
novelty” of the Evian sessions was solely due to the fact that “this is 
the first time the government of the United States has agreed to partici- 
pate in intergovernmental action for humanitarian work beyond its 
frontiers.” This remark is reported to have been expunged from the 
official record. It is also reported that although the British delegates were 
more discreet in public, “there is reason to believe they and other Euro- 
pean delegations shared Senator Berenger’s view” (New York Times, July 
16, 1938). 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor, the American who served as the very competent 
chairman of the meeting, succeeded in adjourning the Conference after 
ten days of sessions, to reconvene in August as a permanent organization. 
Mr. Taylor at first proposed Paris as the seat of the new organization, 
but the French apparently did not welcome the suggestion. Before this 
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number of the Review appears, the intergovernmental committee will re- 
assemble in London. At the insistence of the United States it will be a 
permanent body independent of the League of Nations but co-operating 
with the League in its refugee program. 

At the time when the Conference assembled, the story was told in 
the New York Times of four hundred refugees from Austria who had been 
drifting about in a barge on the Danube for several weeks. Although they 
were within sight of three frontiers, they could “neither go back to the 
country from which they were driven out nor land at any foreign port. 
People without a country, human flotsam adrift on an international 
stream, they symbolize with dramatic literalness the urgency of the pres- 
ent refugee problem.” 

An estimate of the problem is that in addition to 1,000,000 Jews— 
400,000 German Jews and 600,000 who have been living in Austria— 
there should be joined Italian refugees from the Fascist Roman regime, 
refugee Spaniards, and non-Aryan Catholics in Germany. Great Britain, 
supported by France, fought successfully to restrict the work of the new 
body to assisting only refugees from Germany and Austria, excluding 
“actual or potential refugees from Italy, Rumania, Spain, Poland, Hun- 
gary,” or any other country where oppression creates refugee problems. 
One English newspaper, the liberal Manchester Guardian (weekly edition 
July 15,) commented upon this as follows: “One unfortunate result of 
Great Britain’s eagerness for Italy’s friendship is our delegation’s wish 
to confine the committee’s work to refugees from Germany and Austria, 
so as not to annoy Signor Mussolini, who has no great love for those who 
have fled his rule. The United States,” said the Guardian, “is very 
properly opposed to this narrow interpretation.” The New Republic 
(July 20) pointed out quite accurately that while ‘“‘Hitler’s murder of 
Austrian civilization and the renewal of the purge in Germany have made 
the problem doubly acute,” it is also true that “the present situation is 
simply an aggravation of one that has existed for several years” and ex- 
tends to other countries than German and Austria. 

The Conference faced two major difficulties: (1) the expropriation of 
Jewish funds by the Nazi government, so that emigrants go to their 
future homes despoiled of their possessions; (2) the finding of suitable 
homes. A correspondent of the New York Times (Edwin L. James) sug- 
gests that “if Hitler would allow German Jews to take abroad the wealth 
that belongs to them and if the nations possessing large territories 
would receive the German Jews, there would exist the elements of a 
gigantic operation which would have every chance of a large measure of 
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success.” Unfortunately, neither of these conditions has been met. The 
Germans of the Third Reich show “no disposition to cooperate with the 
conference” and “‘the Nazi press ridicules it,” and the problem of finding 
suitable areas to which the refugees may be emigrated is not easy. 

Although private Jewish agencies are reported to have exerted great 
pressure to secure additional promises of selected areas in North America, 
as well as in South America, where German refugees may be allowed to 
settle, it is reported that the representatives of the United States have 
made it plain that whatever the intergovernmental committee accom- 
plished during its session, there was no thought of attempting to modify 
the present quota which provides for the entrance into the United States 
of some 27,000 persons from Greater Germany each year. Attention has, 
however, been called to the fact that Washington has been showing greater 
liberality with regard to visas for Jewish people leaving Germany, and it 
was reported at Evian that 20,000 visas had been granted in Germany 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1938, and that it was expected that the 
entire German quota would be used this year. There seems no hope, 
however, that America can go beyond the 27,000-quota limit, since Con- 
gress is not likely to alter the quota laws at the present time. 

France and the United Kingdom were said to be unwilling to accept 
responsibility for receiving any substantial number of immigrants, since 
they claimed that they were already sufficiently well populated. The 
head of the British delegation was, on the whole, singularly resistant to 
any generous proposals about settlement. The door was firmly closed in 
Palestine. Although in his closing speech, Lord Winterton unexpectedly 
suggested that Kenya Colony might be used for a “‘small-scale settlement 
of Jewish refugees,” and it was said that a scheme was under active con- 
sideration for the acquisition of private land in the colony for this pur- 
pose, Lord Winterton’s suggestion did not arouse much enthusiasm. He 
suggested that while the British government had “no intention of 
abandoning their traditional policy of granting asylum to refugees,” this 
could not go far in ‘‘a highly industrialized country with its own unem- 
ployment problem.”’ He announced the intention of his government 


to ratify the convention drafted by the refugee organization of the League of 
Nations at the earliest possible date [August 9] and to extend it to refugees from 
Austria. It would also extend to older people facilities for training with a view 
to their subsequent re-emigration and would explore the possibilities of as- 
similating those who did not re-emigrate, so far as they could usefully be fitted 
into the life of the country [London Times Weekly, July 14]. 

The New York Times (July 10) reported that the most liberal and most 
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promising of the various government statements were those of the 
Dominican Republic, Colombia, Mexico, and Peru. At the other extreme 
stood Venezuela, which curtly stressed that it must be “rigorously selec- 
tive” in immigration. Some Latin-American countries said that they had 
room for agricultural immigrants but frowned more or less on all others. 

The delegate from Colombia, Sefior Yepes, protested eloquently against 
the practice of depriving men of their nationality. “The worst of it is,” 
he said, “that the bad example of the Old World can spread to other con- 
tinents and make the planet uninhabitable.” Sefior Yepes, who as a con- 
sul has had daily experience with refugees, gave a realistic picture of 
the tragedy of a man who is hunted from pillar to post because he no longer has 
a country, a tragedy that Dante himself could not imagine..... The way 
things are going on in Europe today, tomorrow we shall no longer be facing 
Jewish refugees but Catholics and Protestants, Fascists or anti-Fascists, liberals 
or conservatives, Communists or anti-Communists, Spanish Republicans or 
Nationalists and who knows whom else. 


Mexico took a very liberal position, and Primo Villa Michel, the Mexi- 
can delegate said that Mexico offered “asylum to foreigners who are 
afraid for their lives,” and would “give them opportunities to work.” 

In a very significant editorial in the New Republic (July 20) entitled 
“Who Wants Refugees?” it was pointed out that these countries which 
“used the language of welcome” are not able to find room for many ex- 
cept as agricultural laborers, and the Jewish refugees are not peasants. 
It was also noted that the nations called upon to accept the refugees as 
immigrants, 
seem to believe that they represent a net burden—as if their competition for jobs 
were certain to throw native citizens out of work, or as if they would otherwise 
have to be fed at public expense. There is a good deal of stubborn truth, under 
present circumstances, in this view, since the nations in question cannot keep 
their existing populations fully employed. Nevertheless there is no really good 
reason why it should be so. The worker who fears immigration because of the 
immigrant’s competition for jobs ought to be reassured by the reflection that for 
every new pair of hands to work there is at least one new mouth to feed and body 
to clothe, which should provide a market demand for the equivalent of what the 
hands can produce. There might be an exception in a state whose natural 
resources are so limited and whose means of productior and skill of management 
are so meager that it had already passed the optimum population. Very few 
countries are, however, literally overpopulated in this sense. Certainly the 
United States is not. The trouble really lies deeper. It lies in the inability so to 
fit together resources, capital and labor, and to balance effective demand with 
supply, as to maximize production and abolish unemployment. That difficulty 
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exists quite independently of the size of population. If immigration aggravates 
it, the trouble is not with immigration, at least more than temporarily. The 
trouble is with an unplanned and ill managed economy. 


What will come of the Evian Conference? It is, of course, too soon to 
say, but a beginning of a very serious and honest attempt has been made 
by some of the leading nations of the world to find a political asylum for 
these men and women without a country, and it is to be hoped the later 
Conference will make real progress. 

In his closing address Mr. Taylor, our American delegate, referred 
again to the statement in his opening address that unless steps could be 
promptly taken ‘‘to remedy the present exodus of people from their 
country of origin, there was a catastrophic human suffering ahead which 
might have far-reaching consequences in international unrest and 
strain.” And he again emphasized the fact that it is absolutely necessary 
that orderly emigration replace disorderly exodus. He said: 

“Tt is essential that the emigrants should leave their country of origin 
with their property and possessions if they are to take root and sustain 
themselves in countries of settlement. It is imperative in consequence that the 
countries which are willing to receive emigrants in refuge or in permanent settle- 
ment should have the collaboration in these respects of the country of origin. 


Immediately after the closing of the conference, Mr. George Brandt 
of the American delegation left for Germany in the hope of gathering 
further data for our delegation at the reconvening of the Conference in 
London, especially with regard to the possibilities of persuading Germany 
to let the refugees take out their possessions. It was reported that he 
would explore the best way of eventually presenting the case to Ger- 
many, but it was not believed that he would at this time have any direct 
conversations with the German authorities. It was expected that he 
would also advise the American consulates in Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
Vienna on refugee-visa policy and would seek to relieve the situation in 
Vienna, where the American consul is asking for a larger staff to handle 
the rush for American visas. 

Finally we return to the point with which we began—that it is in 
line with our historic tradition that America should take the lead in 
attempting to find a way to protect these unhappy political victims of a 
new oppression. There will be general approval of Mr. Taylor’s final 
statement that we are attempting “to approach this human problem with 
which we must deal in an objective manner, and we seek a solution 
promptly that will lighten the burden of many who are suffering and are 
in sorrow, in sickness and in want.” 
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HELP AND SELF-HELP FOR THE OLDER UNEMPLOYED 
A BRITISH EFFORT 


HIS note is a brief account of a great-hearted experiment in South 

Wales to restore purpose and hope to the lives of elderly unem- 
ployed men whose chances of further wage-earning employment in 
ordinary industry have practically vanished. Such men, aged forty-five 
years or more, are a common phenomenon in every industrial area; more 
and more of them tend to be left high and dry after each wave of mass 
unemployment has swept over a local community and receded. Many are 
useless because they are skilled only in obsolete processes. Scattered 
among a miscellaneous population those unwanted individuals are in- 
deed hard to help, but where they live in more concentrated groups 
something may be done, or at least attempted. The men in this experi- 
ment were former colliery workers in small South Wales towns where 
some of the mines have been permanently closed down. Their younger 
workmates had mostly moved off to other places and other employment; 
they themselves and their families were left stranded. None of the of- 
ficial schemes of salvage such as retraining or aided migration fitted their 
case. For them there seemed to be a vista of years in which their chief 
activity would be the weekly call at the employment exchange for their 
unemployment allowance (on a means test). 

But where official agencies admitted themselves baffled, a group of 
Quakers who call themselves an Order of Friends stepped in with an 
inspiration of their own. Mr. Peter Scott, the leader of the group, de- 
termined to try to “save the lives” of these men by putting them to work 
on ‘“‘sub-economic” occupations. They were to be helped and trained to 
produce many of the commodities which they needed for their own con- 
sumption while remaining (for the present at any rate) in receipt of this 
allowance derived from the Unemployment Assistance Board. Exchange 
of goods among themselves was permissible, but all sales in the open 
market would be forbidden. Ideally, the Subsistence Production Society 
was to be planned as a self-contained community, a sort of village sur- 
rounded by food-producing gardens and fields. There was to be a food 
factory, a community kitchen, a meeting hall, and common rooms and 
workshops for making clothing. In time there would be a chapel, a 
health center, and a school. 

Actually, these ideals were unattainable. For two years the experiment 
has been conducted on less ambitious lines in such ready-made accom- 
modation as could be found. The men and women (there were jobs for 
women, too) lived in their own homes. Workshops were provided and 
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instruction was given. Each worker’s claim upon the produce of the 
Society was measured in terms of hours of work performed. No money 
passed. 

There are now two societies—one in the eastern valley of Monmouth- 
shire and the other at Brynmawr—both of them still in their early stages. 
About five hundred men and women have been enrolled. Funds have 
been furnished by generous donors, and a lump-sum grant has been made 
by the government as part of the 1934-38 policy of subsidizing every 
kind of “‘salvage’”’ work which can help to diminish the miseries of these 
derelict townships. 

The pioneers who led the movement had many difficulties to face. 
They had to discover a new technique for a new problem. The labor was 
unskilled and past the age when men learn quickly, yet they aimed at 
producing a wide variety of goods. They had to overcome the innate 
mistrust of their members of any idea so strange as working without a 
wage—an idea which was roundly condemned by local political opponents. 
They had to find supervisory staff willing and able to handle men by the 
methods of patient example and gentle encouragement. In some ways 
Mr. Peter Scott and his colleagues had to learn the same lessons as the 
managers of the first official training centers for unemployed young men 
opened by the Ministry of Labour more than ten years ago, but these 
“subsistence” men were older and there was the added task of teaching 
them to think of their society, not as an employer, but as their own co- 
operative effort. Whether the two Welsh societies will become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient is doubtful. They are, however, making head- 
way. Insistent requests for extension have been coming from groups of 
chronic unemployed men in other districts. This at least proves that local 
prejudices are being broken down. 

A journal called Towards a New Community is published quarterly by 
the order as a means of reporting progress to their friends in many parts of 


Britain. 
R. C. DAvIson 
LONDON 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
AT SEATTLE 


OR the first time in more than a quarter of a century, the editors of 
the Review all missed the National Conference, and how sorry we were 
not to see our Conference friends in that beautiful western city! For- 
tunately we have reports from other representatives of the “Chicago 
school” for our account of the meeting. While they reported an unusually 
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large attendance for a Pacific Coast Conference, it was smaller, of course, 
than those in the older centers of social work. It was very hard not to 
have the president of the Conference, Dr. Lowenstein, there “in person,” 
but the results of his year of work were present in the excellent programs, 
which were exceptionally good, more varied and numerous than usual. 
There were actually fifty more meetings scheduled on the program than 
the larger attendance of last year had available, a result of the vigorous 
organization work, for which tribute was paid to the absent president. 

Miss FitzSimons, of the Washington State Department, and vice- 
president of the Conference, ably filled the position of presiding officer 
for the evening meetings. 

The vicissitudes of some of the delegates who almost went through 
flood and fire on the way to Seattle were soon forgotten in the unusual 
amenities of this western conference, where fishing parties, boat rides, 
trips to Mount Ranier, and motor drives, seem to have been an important 
part of the order of the day. 

It was decidedly a western conference, and very decidedly a public 
welfare conference, and it was a matter of regret that so many eastern 
members could not enjoy and profit by it. 

The new officers for the 1939 Conference scheduled for Buffalo, New 
York, are: president, Paul Kellogg, New York; vice-presidents, Edward 
L. Ryerson, Jr., Chicago, Ida M. Cannon, Boston, Jane M. Hoey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The officers nominated for 1940 were: president, Grace Coyle, School 
of Social Work, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; vice-presidents: 
Arlien Johnson, School of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Sidney Hollander, Baltimore; Mrs. Van Slyck, New York. The place 
of the 1940 meeting has not yet been chosen. A new method of 
selecting “time and place” has been worked out and will be announced 
shortly. 


THE CHILD AND THE STATE. “THE SOCIAL 
SERVICE SERIES” 


LLOWING our established policy of not offering reviews of books 
written by the editors of this Review, or reviews of books published by 
the School of Social Service Administration, we merely announce some 
new additions to the “‘Social Service Series” which will be available this 
fall. These new volumes which have been used in mimeographed form in 
the University of Chicago will, it is hoped, be of service, not only in other 
schools of social service but to the increasing number of School graduates 
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and other workers who are now carrying on the social services of this 
country. 

The first of the new volumes in the “Social Service Series” is The Child 
and the State, in two volumes, by Grace Abbott—a collection of docu- 
mentary material with introductory notes to the various sections. Volume 
One deals with Child Labor and Apprenticeship, and Volume Two with 
Dependent and Delinquent Children. These two volumes will be available 
on or about September 1, and it is hoped they may be found useful in the 
coming academic year. 

Another new volume in the series that will be available a little later 
in September is a new collection of Social Case Records, by Elizabeth S. 
Dixon and Grace Browning. This collection of sixteen case records should 
help to meet the need for modern case-material edited for teaching 


purposes. 
Finally, it is hoped that the pioneer collection of documents in Public 
Welfare Administration, edited by Miss Breckinridge, will appear in a 
fourth printing, with a large new section covering the important decade 
1927-37. This volume will probably be available before October 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Report on the British Health Services. By P.E.P. (PoLiticAL AND Eco- 
NOMIC PLANNING). London: P.E.P., 1937. Pp. viiit430. Limp, tos. 
6d.; swd., 75. 6d. 

The distinguished group of social investigators who apparently direct the 
policies and especially the inquiries of the organization known as P.E.P. are 
now responsible for an invaluable study of the British health services. P.E.P. 
is described as ‘‘an independent non-party group” which includes more than 
one hundred working members, some of whom are officials of the central gov- 
ernment or the various local governments, doctors, members of university 
faculties, and other informed and interested persons. The members of the 
group are said to “give part of their spare time to the use of their special train- 
ing in fact-finding and in suggesting principles and possible advances over a 
wide range of social and economic activities.”” The group is to be commended 
for the excellent reports that they have sponsored in this way. 

The basis of the present report is “‘as complete as possible an assembly of the 
essential facts about the health services and their contemporary problems.” 
An attempt has also been made “‘to ascertain and summarise what seems to be 
the consensus of informed opinion about the various services, by means both of 
published reports and of interviews and correspondence with a large number 
of those most closely concerned.’’ But with regard to a small number of what 
the group considers “‘key questions,’’ such as the role of the general practitioner, 
the extension of national health insurance, hospital policy, nutrition policy, 
and industrial health, an attempt has been made to formulate and present a 
point of view with certain concrete proposals. The extensive field of inquiry 
is indicated by the fact that more than two hundred different persons and or- 
ganizations prepared material or revised drafts for various parts of the Report. 

The P.E.P. group found, of course, that any survey of the “vast range of the 
British Health Services” was a complex and difficult task, with “a bewildering 
number of fragmentary and often conflicting specialisms, medical, administra- 
tive and financial.’’ There were, for example, sharp differences of opinion be- 
tween the “supporters of voluntary and of government initiative,” and between 
those who laid stress on prevention in contrast to those who were ‘‘preoccupied 
with cure.” 

The various co-operating authorities cannot be indicated, since the work of 
P.E.P. is “traditionally anonymous,”’ but there were various special groups 
not only in the health services but in the social services, in nutrition as well as 
in “such borderline subjects as consumer questions, regional administration 
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and milk policy,’ who made important contributions. It is suggested that if 
the published text has finally failed to do justice to the available knowledge and 
experience of the various co-operators, this shortcoming has been ‘due to the 
inherent difficulties of reviewing so immense a range of problems, services and 
techniques in so limited a space and with so limited a staff.” 

In the first place, what are the health services? The Report suggests that if 
a narrow definition had been taken the result would have been “to perpetuate 
the common mistake of using health services as a synonym for sickness services.” 
But it was obviously impossible to adopt the other point of view, which would 
expand the subject “to an unmanageable extent”’ if the term “health services” 
had been used to cover “all human activities which promote or might be used 
to promote health, including, for example, labour management, the design and 
pricing of food and clothing, housing and its location in relation to work and 
play, and the methods of using leisure.’’ The present report attempted to strike 
a balance between these two points of view, examining on the one hand “the 
importance of improving the services which deal with actual cases of ill-health,” 
and, on the other hand, attempting to emphasize ‘the need for a progressive 
widening of the idea of health services to bring in and co-ordinate many activi- 
ties at present carried on without relation to, or actually in opposition to, the 
needs of national health.”’ 

American social workers will be especially interested, in view of our own 
problem of extending the health services of our national government, in the 
P.E.P. review of such subjects as (1) the ‘Health of the Pre-school Child,” the 
splendid school medical services which have been administered under a national 
authority for more than thirty years, (2) the ‘Health Services for Mothers 
and Children,”’ (3) the ‘(Hospital System of Great Britain,’’ which is organized 
on lines so radically different from our own, and, finally, (4) ‘“National Health 
Insurance’’—to enumerate only a few of the subjects which border our line of 
interests most closely. There is a statement of the ‘‘case against National 
Health Insurance,” which is especially interesting to Americans at the present 
time when we are looking not for a duplication of the British system but for a 
wholly new method of service which shall be vastly superior to the British 
system. The case against health insurance as a method of meeting the health 
and sickness needs of the people is stated as follows (pp. 211-13): 


(1) Medical services, like elementary education, should be free to all members of 
the community; 

(2) To extend the National Health Insurance system to cover the greater part of 
the population would be merely a wasteful administrative measure, since it would 
create machinery to exclude a very small number of people; 

(3) It is cheaper to levy rates and taxes than to raise contributions; 

(4) Contributory insurance should be kept for the expansion of pensions and other 
benefits, and therefore it is undesirable to exhaust the contributory power of the wage- 
earning classes in providing; medical services; 

(5) Medical services under a contributory system are given not according to need 
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but according to insurance status, which depends on factors such as employment having 
no relation to health; 

(6) All the health services should be unified under the local and central authorities. 

Examining the alternative plans for extending medical provision by creating 
a comprehensive public medical service, the general principle is, of course, 
“the creation of a public medical service available to all persons.” 

This report points to the difficulties that would inevitably arise in relating 
any such scheme to the existing National Health Insurance system, and this 
is, of course, one reason why we hope to proceed in America on the basis of 
the principle of universal provision for those in need, instead of on the in- 
surance principle. Attention is called by the English investigators to the pos- 
sibility of abolishing health insurance and compensating the existing contribu- 
tors “by guaranteeing them an appropriate measure of unconditional free 
benefit” which would secure a really comprehensive medical service. But the 
investigators also point to what they consider a less drastic alternative and 
what Americans would consider a less desirable alternative, i.e., “to keep the 
existing scheme and to confine the public service to uninsured persons and to 
insured persons not already covered for the treatment in question.”’ This, as 
the investigators correctly point out, 
would evidently give rise to an unfortunate administrative dualism, since health in- 
surance would be preserved and another service would be set up alongside it. Even 
if it were conveniently possible to find the necessary funds for a public medical service 
from some source other than insurance, it is plain that the prior existence of a great 
and deeply rooted national health insurance system would be a very serious obstacle. 


Finally, the P.E.P. Report correctly suggests that “the surmounting of this 
obstacle hardly seems worth serious examination because there is an even 
greater difficulty to be met first.’’ That is, the real crux of the problem is finance. 

Extended general practitioner and other medical services are bound to cost more. 
How and from who is the additional money to be raised? It seems unlikely that the 
State and the local authorities could afford to shoulder the burden under existing cir- 
cumstances. For some considerable time to come the service would have to be at least 
partially financed by the patients’ own payments. Thus the argument that a free serv- 
ice comparable to the educational service would be provided breaks down. The state 
of public finances would not permit it. There is no reason to suppose that payments for 
services rendered are cheaper to collect than contributions, nor would it be considered 
equitable to charge directly a person earning £ 150 per annum the same as a person 
earning £ 250 per annum. To meet this difficulty a means test would have to be intro- 
duced, and a means test always discourages the use of even an essential service. 

Is it true that “the least burdensome way of raising the necessary sum 
would be through a more comprehensive scheme of contributory insurance?”’ 
Americans would not accept this conclusion. The British scheme is vastly better 
than no scheme, but any contributory system is a system which collects a 
disproportionate amount of the cost from those least able to pay. It may be 
desirable in a country chiefly concerned with paying the costs of past and future 
wars. But it is not a system to be copied by our American republic. 
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It is important to note some of the following comments from P.E.P.: 

Very large numbers of people are not covered at all by National Health Insurance, 
and those who are covered still find themselves left to meet much of their sickness risk, 
both as regards treatment and loss of income..... 

Numerically, however, the most important section of the population outside the 
National Health Insurance system consists of the non-wage earning dependants of 
existing insured persons. If the system were extended to these persons there would 
be case for extending it to small traders and other persons working on their own account 
with an income of less than £ 250 per annum and their dependants. This might have 
to be done on a voluntary basis since the administrative difficulty of bringing them into 
a compulsory scheme would be almost insuperable. 


There is a great deal of confusion about the right of those women (p. 104) 
who are themselves insured to claim “sickness benefit’”’ when they are incapaci- 
tated by pregnancy. Some approved societies give the benefit without question. 
Others refer the applicant to the regional medical officer. Hardship is endured 
by those who have to make a special journey to the office of that official, and 
sometimes rather than do so they forego their rights. At the same time they 
are often debarred from drawing unemployment benefit. The adjudicating au- 
thorities of the Ministry of Labour are believed to regard the unemployed 
claimant as ‘“‘not available for employment”’ during the last eight weeks before 
confinement. The woman may, nonetheless, have a certificate from a doctor 
that she is fit for “light work.’’ No control over the expenditure of maternity 
benefit is exercised by approved societies or by the public health authorities. 
Most of it is probably spent on the fees of the midwife and doctor, since no 
treatment is available form the penal doctor in respect of confinement. 


Finally the following comment should be noted: 

The Royal Commission on National Health Insurance drew attention to the fact 
that in practically no other European system of health insurance is maternity benefit 
limited to cash payments. The Majority Report of the Commission, however, did not 
recommend the provision of maternity services within the existing framework of our 
insurance scheme, but considered that while the cash benefit should continue to be 
administered by the approved societies, medical, nursing and institutional services of 
all kinds provided in connection with pregnancy should be part of a medical service 
administered by the appropriate local authorities. 


The investigators call attention to the fact that they have considered (p. 112 
and chap. vii) ‘the possibility of improving the National Health Insurance 
maternity benefit so as to ensure the provision of treatment as well as the pay- 
ment of a cash benefit.” 

Altogether this is one of the most useful contributions that has been made 
to the literature of the problem of how best to provide for the health needs of 


a nation. 
EpITH ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Attitudes and Adjustments of Recipients of Old Age Assistance in 
Upstate and Metropolitan New York. By CHRISTINE MARGARET Mor- 
GAN, Fellow, Vassar College. (‘Archives of Psychology,” No. 214.) New 
York: Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 131. $1.00. 

This is a study of 381 persons receiving old age assistance in New York 
State. The study was undertaken “‘to learn something about the factors which 
make for happiness or contentment in old age.’”’ Cases selected were taken at 
random from four communities. About half of the number (200) were living 
in Tompkins County (Ithaca), an upstate county, and are described as “native 
stock Protestants of typical Yankee culture’; a little more than one-fourth 
(116) lived in New York City; 50 lived in Buffalo, and 30 in Albany. There 
were 170 men and 211 women in the group. All were white—all over seventy 
years of age. 

Four social workers, one in each of the communities named, personally 
interviewed the individual recipients, the basis of the interview being a printed 
schedule of 76 questions grouped in three series, viz: (1) health, family and 
social relations; (2) employment; and (3) activities. 

The author states a conclusion which, consciously or unconsciously, is shared 
by almost everyone and which accounts for the almost universal approval of 
the principle of old age assistance: 


These studies have shown conclusively that it is not a lack of the homely virtues 
which brings the aged working man to poverty and grief, but the very low wages he 
has received, wages so small as to make it impossible for him to provide for his present 
needs, and, at the same time, to save an adequate amount for old age... . . If members 
of this class die in their fifties or sixties while they are still working, or before they have 
used up their small savings, they avoid a penniless old age. If they live to an advanced 
age, they become dependent either on their children, or on public or private charity. 


The study attempts to determine the relative “happiness” or ‘unhappi- 
ness”’ of the individual recipient and to tabulate these states by numerical 
scoring on five objective standards, i.e., (1) adjustment, (2) health, (3) socia- 
bility, (4) religion, (5) work. To this reviewer, the attempt to correlate the 
happiness or unhappiness of specific individuals with these objective standards 
was confused and unconvincing. The objective findings of the study, however, 
are most interesting, and the quoted comments of individual recipients, which 
sprinkle the pages, give a delightfully human touch to the report of the study. 

Seventy-one per cent of the entire group complained of “serious physical 
handicaps, including defects of vision and hearing, crippled hands or limbs and 
internal weakness’’—a definite factor affecting their happiness. A few of the men 
were still able to earn a part of their living. Almost the entire group of men were 
anxious to work and spoke of their inability to work as something which dis- 
tressed them greatly. The women, with few exceptions, had not been in in- 
dustry and were able to make better work adjustments by way of keeping 
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occupied with household duties. Eighty-eight per cent of the men and 84 
per cent of the women had been married. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the group were definitely in favor of old people living 
alone; 10 per cent were undecided, and only 22 per cent thought that old people 
were happier living with their children. The great majority were in agreement 
that ‘‘the ideal arrangement was to live in your own home, near enough to your 
children to see them and the grandchildren frequently, to make a little visit and 
then come home again to your own concerns.”’ The study showed that 26 per 
cent of the group lived in the home of a child or other relative and that 57 
per cent lived in their own homes. These figures are in contrast to those of the 
old age assistance group in Cook County, Illinois, which show 48.6 per cent liv- 
ing with children or other relatives and 34.4 per cent living in their own homes. 

In this connection the study brings out the changing relationship in modern 
life between the young, the middle-aged, and the aged. No longer are the aged 
looked to for counsel. Neither do we find the traditional pattern of grandparents 
subordinating their lives to those of the younger generations. Rather we find, 
particularly in families of borderline economic independence, that the presence 
of an aged member in the family group is a definite liability. Their lives have 
been lived, and beyond making them physically comfortable there is no great 
concern on the part of most people about the aged members of the community. 

The loneliness of the aged is little appreciated. Fifty-two per cent of the 
individuals interviewed declared themselves to be totally or almost entirely 
without friends. In most instances this lack cannot be explained in any way 
but by the death of the old friends and the failure to make new contacts. 

The great concern of the group was financial worry and dependence; next 
to that was concern for spouse or family. The greatest comforts in old age were 
recorded as family relationship and friends (35 per cent); material comforts 
(21 per cent); religion (14 per cent); own home (13 per cent). 

Wholly apert from the study of these 381 cases, the report includes an analysis 
of the replies of fifty-five older persons selected from Who’s Who in America 
to questionnaires as to the problems of old age and the possibility of content- 
ment and happiness in old age. The author notes that nearly two-thirds of those 
circularized made some sort of response to the questionnaire, and that over a 
third sent full replies. On the whole, the Who’s Who group emphasized the 
importance of good health, an adequate social life, and a genuinely interesting 
vocation or avocation as the prime requisites for happiness in old age, with 
the chief emphasis laid upon the latter factor. The opinions of this group are 
in agreement with those expressed by the group on old age assistance included 
in the study. 

The author sets down a number of general conclusions which are of value 
to social workers whose insistence on individual case work as an essential part 
of the administration of relief is something that the businessman and the press 
seem to find it difficult to understand. Five factors, in the opinion of the author, 
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which are associated with good adjustment and happiness in old age, many of 
which cannot be realized by the old age assistance recipient without outside 
help, are the following: (1) good health and freedom from physical disability; 
(2) pleasant social and emotional relations with friends and members of one’s 
family; (3) the possession of hobbies and outside interests; (4) the quiet privacy 
and independence of action provided by living in their own homes; (5) some 
form of work, or useful, work-like activity, as distinguished from the more 


recreational activity of a hobby. 
JosePH L. Moss 
Cook County BurEAv OF PuBLIC WELFARE 


Social Agency Boards and How To Make Them Effective. By CLARENCE 
Kinc. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. xi+102. 
$1.25. 

When the state authorities were established, first the institutions and then 
the boards of Charities and Correction, there was a well-nigh universal use of 
the board form. In the case of the separate institution, the board often under 
the statute formulated the policies, drafted the rules and regulations, appointed 
the superintendent or the entire staff, exercised some supervisory direction 
and represented the interests of the institution between the governor and the 
legislature. In the later development when the states were attempting to obtain 
some degree of uniformity of practice to prevent overlapping and to fill in the 
gaps, the question came to be, what kind of board—one to supervise with the 
minimum of administrative responsibility, the administration being effected 
through the institutional board and the institutional staffs, or the Board of Con- 
trol, eliminating the boards of the institution and giving to the state authority 
the responsibility for the conduct of the various activities. What kind of board 
was the question. In 1917 Governor Lowden answered by apparently elimi- 
nating the board, and the substitution of the single-headed authority for the 
board was widely accepted. It is obvious that, so far as the central structure is 
concerned, the board was by no means so completely eliminated as the dis- 
cussion implied; but boards of trustees of state institutions disappeared in a 
number of states which took on a similar single-headed form in the central au- 
thority. Illinois and Ohio are illustrations of these changes. In some states, 
like Massachusetts, the boards, both central and institutional, were retained, 
but their relationship was altered. There the board might be made advisory, 
and in the words of one of the ablest members of the board, before and after 
the change, by the time advice was asked it was too late for the resulting counsel 
to be taken advantage of; and some states, like New Jersey, retained the board 
form, both in the central organization and in the management of the institu- 
tions, and insisted on their possible positive contribution to the situation in 
which there were still so many unsolved problems. This development, from 
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1917 to 1931, might be characterized as the eclipse of the board structure and 
the exaltation of the single-headed authority. 

This development is, of course, not identical in any way with that of the 
board of the private social agency, but the same forces that led to the apparent 
submerging of the board in the public organization and the corresponding ele- 
vation of the executive gave rise to skepticism with reference to any effective 
use of the board in the private agency other than as a money-raising instru- 
mentality. In the public field, however, the eclipse was not as complete as was 
thought by some, and since 1931 the idea of the essential contribution of the 
board in the public field has been revived, and there has been what might be 
called a renaissance in reliance upon that form of structure which makes possible 
the contribution of volunteers, of lay people, of unsalaried interest to the solu- 
tion of the welfare problem. This awakening of interest in the public board is 
accompanied by a similar question as to whether or not the private board is 
utilized as fully as might be done. It is somewhat in reply to this question that 
Mr. King has published the volume under discussion. 

It is a small volume and embodies the results of the writer’s discussions with 
responsible workers in the private field and with the graduate students at the 
New York School of Social Work. Mr. King had the privilege of a sojourn in 
England, where he profited from contact with experts in the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Labour, and the National Association of Local Government 
Officials. He has himself served as executive of a community chest and is 
familiar with the work of chests and councils. The presentation is divided into 
fifteen chapters which cover not only a discussion of the historical development 
and the question of the general serviceability of the boards, but also the tech- 
nical points connected with the relationship between the board and the execu- 
tive, between the board and the community, and the problems peculiar to 
private boards. There is a very ample Bibliography and careful Index, and the 
little book should make its contribution to the thinking of those interested in 
public welfare organization and especially to the discussion that is bound in 
the near future to be pretty exhaustive on the place and contribution of boards 


to the work of private societies. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Preparation of Valid Statistics of the Cost of Relief Administration. By 
ANNE E. Geppes. (“Papers on Relief Statistics Distributed by the 
American Public Welfare Association,” No. 2 [1938]). Pp. 12. 

This admirable paper presents clearly and succinctly the major hurdles that 
must be surmounted if comparable figures on administrative costs and on unit 
costs are to be available in the field of public welfare. The timeliness of the 
discussion enhances its value. In some jurisdictions—notably Illinois and 
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Ohio—state legislatures have fixed by statute a maximum percentage for ‘“‘ad- 
ministrative costs.’ Elsewhere administrators have noted in their annual re- 
ports the percentage decrease in ‘“‘overhead’’ during their incumbency. These 
developments imply a stabilized and accepted concept for administrative ex- 
pense which does not yet actually exist. As Miss Geddes points out, much 
patient toil remains to be done before this point is reached. She might also 
have added that greatly improved supervision will also be essential. 

Only two points in this excellent paper seem to require further elucidation. 
On page 5, the author says: “But if in an operating period the value of a 
capital item has been fully maintained by repairs and replacements, there will 
be no charge in that period for depreciation, in view of the counterbaiancing 
charges for maintenance.’”’ In this connection every seasoned administrator 
will recall early experiences with agency-owned Fords. Breath-taking repair 
bills had a habit of coming in periodically. But these expenditures never re- 
stored or maintained the value of the asset. It is questionable whether deprecia- 
tion charges can ever be omitted, even in periods when they are equaled by re- 
pair bills. This question, of course, falls in the field of valuation—admittedly 
one of the most perplexing areas in the whole realm of accounting. 

Miss Geddes defines the cost of administration (p. 4) as “the cost of investi- 
gating the need and eligibility of applicants for assistance, of distributing relief 
to recipients, and of reinvestigating the circumstances of recipients from time 
to time to determine whether they are still eligible and still in need of the 
amount and type of aid being received.” Later in the text the expense of the 
services of physicians, nurses, and housekeepers is specifically excluded from 
administrative costs. The question of the cost of case-work service is not men- 
tioned at all except, possibly, by implication, where the author says in her 
discussion of unit costs: “Decision must be made as to whether the denomina- 
tor should contain cases open but not receiving relief, as well as cases receiving 
relief.” 

It is quite clear, of course, that private agencies cannot meet the demands 
of more than a fraction of those who need case-work services, even though no 
expense for relief is involved. A growing number of administrators are therefore 
recognizing that public welfare agencies must be prepared to extend case-work 
services not only to relief families but also to families and individuals not requir- 
ing relief. Likewise, the makeshift of giving relief in the public agency and re- 
ferring the client to a private agency for case-work service has been tried and 
found wanting. This means that in the best public agencies, case work will be a 
function of those who also investigate and reinvestigate the need for relief. 
Miss Geddes’ failure to come to grips with this question is the only serious omis- 
sion in her paper. Undoubtedly, she thought the most practicable solution was 
to define the function narrowly. But the lack of needed service, whether of a 
doctor or of a case worker, is a form of destitution. To recommend an account- 
ing system that will require separate entries for these and similar special services 
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will retard the acceptance of a standardized plan and, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is subject to the more serious objection that it would exclude services 


that are an integral part of the relief function. 
Wayne McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Abolition of Poverty. By JAMES Forp and KATHERINE Morrow 
Forp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 300. $2.50. 


In a period of depression Professor Ford’s question, “Is poverty necessary?” 
is sure to find wide interest. This study is based on material that Dr. and Mrs. 
Ford collected in preparing their recent volumes on Slums and Housing. The 
new book presents a popular analysis and synthesis of the causes of poverty. 
The great difficulties in a solution of this fundamental problem are not over- 
looked by the authors. 

Some theories as to the root causes of poverty are examined: those of Thomas 
Malthus, Karl Marx, and Henry George. Mr. Ford finds some truth in each 
of these three classic theories, but finds also that none of them is sufficient to 
give a final explanation. The authors state that the group stricken with poverty 
in this country is about 15 per cent of the total population even in prosperous 
periods, but is much larger in periods of depression. 

The authors try first to find the causes of poverty, in order to cope with this 
social evil. They are of the opinion that “public relief as ordinarily conducted, 
by habituating families to dependency is more a cause of poverty than a pre- 
ventive.”’ 

In referring to Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of the People in London and 
Rowntree’s Poverty—a Study of Town Life, the authors quote a number of case 
analyses and statistical material regarding the great extent of destitution in 
the United States. They regret that scientific research in this field is rather 
slow, that it takes a long time to “‘incorporate”’ its results in social action, and 
that co-ordination for an effective program for the abolition of poverty has not 
yet been begun. 

The different causes of poverty are discussed and evaluated: heredity, 
physical and mental handicaps, disease, lack of education, maladjustment, 
environment, personal hazards, and economic factors. The study tries to de- 
velop a program of treatment with regard to each of these. Most dependency 
is traceable to one of the five well-known social exigencies—illness, accident, 
unemployment, old age, and death of the breadwinner—which are recognized 
as the background for social security legislation. However, Mr. Ford empha- 
sizes that social security laws cannot stop the operation of the fundamental 
causes of poverty, such as war, floods, drought, and tornadoes, but may pre- 
vent much needless dependency. Dealing with the different measures of a 
social insurance program the authors ask for a health insurance law, since the 
absence of this provision is the most serious deficiency in the Social Security 
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Act, and they stress the necessity of a comprehensive program for slum elimina- 
tion and housing legislation. 

In order to guarantee a decent standard of living to every worker, the authors 
discuss the possibility of a change in the distribution of the general income. 
For this, technological improvement in the entire economic system of produc- 
tion, transportation, and distribution are proposed. Mr. Ford points out that 
an increase in productivity requires accurate knowledge of natural resources 
and the conditions for their preservation. Furthermore, co-operation of industry, 
consumers, and government is indispensable. 

Investigating the financial requirements for such a program, Dr. Ford 
draws the conclusion that a much larger percentage of the higher incomes could 
be taken by the government, following the precedents of England and France, 
without thwarting socially desirable expansion of production. Progressive 
inheritance taxes are also advocated. 

The abolition of poverty will not be accomplished by laissez faire. In almost 
every case of poverty there are several adverse causes, such as illness, low in- 
come, some type of handicap, unwholesome family life or work or neighborhood 
conditions, or the hazards of daily life. Hence many measures for raising the 
lower levels of income, for social security, for adequate education, social hygiene, 
preventive health measures, medical care, and improved housing are of immedi- 
ate and primary importance. The increasing burden of unemployment must be 
alleviated through national economic planning: 

Assuming the perpetuation of the present system of private ownership of property 
and industry, the solution must be found either through the wise and farsighted co- 
operation of industry and government, or else through an extensive increase of forced 
interference with, and control of, industry by government [p. 207]. 


Particularly the book emphasizes the abandonment of child labor as the first 
and most important attack against unemployment and poverty. The delay in 
the ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution is 
evidence of the public’s failure to visualize the problem of unemployment in its 
entirety. Mr. Ford concludes: ‘‘The abolition of poverty requires the passage 
of a child labor amendment” (p. 225). Restriction of the work of women is 
advocated in so far as it is work under conditions which burn out the woman’s 
vitality, affect childbirth, or limit her capacity for wholesome family life. 

For special cases, such as insanity, chronic diseases, physical and mental 
handicaps, blindness, and feeble-mindedness, special treatment is required— 
eugenic sterilization, preventive measures, progressive cure, and vocational 
training. In the opinion of the authors, as dependency is reduced, poor relief 
may be abandoned and specialized forms of public guardianship be substituted. 

To prevent the causes of dependency, Dr. Ford asks for individual diagnosis 
and co-operation of the individual client with public and private case-work 
agencies. Collaboration with the educational and social facilities of the com- 
munity are required. Social research and social-security legislation, including 
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economic planning and a progressive wage policy, will protect larger classes of 
the population from the actual menace of future poverty. Dr. Ford is con- 
vinced that combined efforts in improved and planned production will increase 
the volume of wealth, and by minimum wage legislation and industrial control 
secure an adequate share for the worker. He advocates that these measures 
“be public and Federal in origin and direction rather than private and local” 
(p. 276). On the other hand, he would restrict government interference as 
much as possible, in order to preserve and stimulate private individual initiative. 
Some readers may wonder whether both theories can be applied at the same 
time. 

The study does not pretend to offer a panacea for poverty or to predict the 
exact program for its abolition. It develops a comprehensive program for eco- 
nomic planning and social reform through social legislation. Thus the book is 
an important contribution to present problems which will be welcomed by 


social workers. 
WALTER FRIEDLANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Youth in the Toils. By LEONARD V. HarRIsON and Pryor McNEIL 

Grant. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 167+vii. $1.50. 

This study resulted from increased awareness of the number of boys with 
court records among applicants for assistance through the Boys’ Bureau in 
New York City, a unit operated jointly by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and the Charity Organization Society to care for homeless 
and unattached boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years. Mr. 
Pryor McNeil Grant, a member of the Boys’ Bureau until his untimely death 
as the book went to press, collaborated in the work with Mr. Leonard V. Har- 
rison, a criminologist who had made important research contributions in his 
field. 

In order to show that reformation of the individual offender should be the 
first objective of a system of criminal justice in the furtherance of its basic 
aim—the protection of society—the futility of purely retaliative and punitive 
measures is stressed. There is also reference to the now familiar concept that 
the probability of detection, swift apprehension, and certain reckoning, rather 
than fear of the severity of mandatory punishment, is important as a deterrent 
to deliberate criminals who weigh their chances of success before committing 
offenses. Earlier, more direct, and more intelligently planned rehabilitative 
efforts are advocated in place of punishment for young persons who show prom- 
ise of being able to adjust to society, with more permanent segregation of those 
who fail to respond or who are considered incapable of responding to remedial 
treatment. Criticism is leveled at the procedure under existing codes which, 
after stamping offerders as criminals, tries to reform under insurmountably 
disalvantageous cor ditions whole groups set aside as a criminal class. 
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The study discloses that in New York during 1936 the number of young per- 
sons between sixteen and twenty-one who committed relatively serious crimes 
involving daring and boldness was disproportionately high in comparison with 
the total number arrested for all offenses. Nine out of every ten youths arrested 
on felony or serious misdemeanor charges were detained pending their arraign- 
ment, though over half were, technically, first offenders. A majority, after sub- 
jection to the hardening ordeals of police questioning and incarceration with 
chronic law-violators under humiliating conditions and indifferent keepers, were 
found innocent. Some instances of outright release were attributed to the efforts 
of well-intentioned prosecutors to avoid imposition of punishment required 
under the inflexible penal code, rather than certainty of innocence. Further- 
more, under existing arrest, arraignment, and detention procedures, which are 
unfair to the innocent and handicap later reformative treatment of the guilty, 
there is failure to make proper use of a period during which the individual 
might be aided by professional diagnostic and therapeutic services. The au- 
thors conclude that although these services become operative later for those 
who are committed to reformatories, the effectiveness of their application is 
greatly reduced at that late stage. The case stories depicting institutional life 
show that the destructive influences resulting from the intimate contact among 
the inmates are not offset by even the most constructive and competently 
planned institutional program. The atrocities committed by many of the strong- 
er prisoners upon the weaker and less assertive seldom are reported to the ad- 
ministration because the victims dare not inform upon those with whom they 
must continue to live. It is pointed out that while a modern reformatory may 
be considered acceptable for the confinement of persons who are so incorrigible 
that they may be safely handled in no other way, to regard it as a source of 
training for right living is merely wishful thinking. Instances of successful ad- 
justment following reformatory confinement are cited as indication that the 
individual needed no punishment in the first place and was able to adjust, 
despite, rather than because of, his institutional experience. 

The authors suggest a new plan for application in New York. A special de- 
linquency code for minors between sixteen and twenty-one would be enacted. 
It would avoid the felony and misdemeanor classifications, eliminate mandatory 
punishment, and modify the existing penal-code procedure. There would be 
created a Delinquent Minor Court, in which the function of determining guilt 
would be exercised by examining justices and the dispositional function would 
be delegated to a disposition board of experts. It is difficult to understand why 
social service is not included with psychiatry, psychology, penology, sociology, 
and education, the fields from which it is suggested the board membership 
might be drawn. Minors would remain under the control of this board until 
their discharge. To preserve the constitutional rights of the defendant, how- 
ever, he would be permitted to carry his case to an adult court if he protested 
his innocence despite a finding of guilty by the Delinquent Minor Court. Treat- 
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ment methods would range from a minimum of official supervision in the natural 
environment of the individual’s own home to segregation for an indefinite 
period under close surveillance, with varying degrees of custody and training 
in a controlled setting for the intermediate groups. Changes in treatment plans 
and degrees of supervision would be effected as periodic review suggested. 

The book is readable and convincing. The case histories are consciously 
selected to prove their points and therefore are not intended to represent cross- 
sections. Consequently the study concentrates attention upon the worst aspects 
of the various processes to which the young person charged with an offense is 
subjected. Most of the information set forth in the case histories apparently 
is unsubstantiated, though there is much uniformity in the complaints men- 
tioned. Many of the conclusions reached are not particularly new, although the 
changes suggested in the present system are commendably definite. Their adop- 
tion would require interpretation on many points of detail, and parts of the 
treatment program would be faced with some of the limitations of the present 
reformatory. The authors, however, have attained their objective of indicating 
the need for overhauling the present form of receiving and treating young de- 
linquents who are above the age of juvenile-court jurisdiction. The study is so 
reasonable in its effort to avoid direct criticism of any group of officials for 
failure of the system, that it should gain at least the interested attention of 


professional and law-enforcement persons and agencies. 
RICHARD EDDY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Men without Work: A Report Made to the Pilgrim Trust. Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+447. 


$3.00. 

The Committee which submitted this Report was one formed by the Arch- 
bishop of York in 1933 to discuss informally the problem of unemployment. 
As a result of their preliminary inquiries and discussion the members of the 
group were convinced that a more thoroughgoing study of the effects of un- 
employment on the bodies and minds of its victims and of the role of the vol- 
untary agencies in mitigating these effects was desirable. The Pilgrim trustees 
were also interested in having such a study made; so this Committee, with the 
addition of a few members appointed by the trustees, was selected to carry on 
the investigation with funds supplied by the Pilgrim Trust. In planning its 
work the Committee had the active assistance of such well-known authorities 
as Sir William Beveridge, Sir Ronald Davison, Professor R. H. Tawney, Mr. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, and others. It was Sir William Beveridge who suggested 
that the study be devoted exclusively to the problem of the long unemployed, 
and it is necessary to bear in mind while reading the Report that it is only a 
special type of unemployment which conforms to an arbitrary standard that 
is being considered. 
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The definition of “long unemployed” which was determined upon included 
only “those who had had not more than three days’ continuous work in the year 
previous to the sample date [Nov. 23, 1936], in six towns, the local differences of 
which might, when taken together, be expected to form a fairly representative 
picture of unemployment” (p. 2). The six towns selected were the borough of 
Deptford in London, the city of Leicester, the city of Liverpool, the county 
borough of Blackburn, the township of Crook (County Durham), and the 
urban district of Rhondda in South Wales. The first two were chosen as rep- 
resenting prosperous areas with a wide range of industries; Liverpool and Black- 
burn were selected as towns with a fair amount of employment but also rather 
high unemployment figures; while Crook and the Rhondda were taken as rep- 
resenting the specially distressed areas. The study was made on a sampling 
basis and included 1,086 persons—938 men and 148 women—selected at random 
from the live register of the Unemployment Assistance Board in the six towns 
within the range of the inquiry. The Committee is to be commended for the 
unusually full account it has seen fit to give of the scope of the study and method 
of sampling; however, after setting forth very clearly the limitations and dangers 
inherent in a sample, the Committee proceeds frequently to break down its 
statistics into complex classifications containing very small numbers. When 
these small numbers are resolved into percentages and presented in tabular 
form, they tend to achieve a significance that may be misleading. The alterna- 
tive would have been to present some of this material merely as impressions of 
what might be anticipated in a larger universe. 

An important distinction is made throughout as between “industrial” and 
“residual” long unemployment. The former being the case where industry 
has moved away or for some other reason no longer exists. This situation is 
represented in the sample, for the most part, by the two towns in the special 
areas, Crook and the Rhondda, which were formerly coal-mining towns. The 
“residual” unemployment is defined as that being due in the first place to per- 
sonal rather than economic factors and is the sort that exists even in areas 
where there are jobs to be filled. Of the estimated 250,000 long-time unem- 
ployed in England and Wales in November, 1936, 77,300 have been placed in 
the “residual” category, and it is in this group that some readers will be prin- 
cipally interested. How many are here, owing to physical and mental incapaci- 
ties and how many merely because they are “work shy”? By projecting the 
sample the Committee estimated that only about 41 per cent of these were 
immediately eligible for re-employment under normal conditions; another 35 
per cent might come into the labor market under the stress of very abnormal 
conditions, while the 24 per cent remaining could not be considered for any 
sort of ordinary re-employment (see Tables LXIX and LXX). On the basis 
of the sample alone, 26 per cent of the men who were classified as physically 
and mentally fit were said to be adjusted to their state of unemployment. 
Definite signs of deterioration and many instances of a reluctance on the part 
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of fit men and boys to accept work of any kind were encountered; however, it 
does not follow that all of this 26 per cent were “work shy.” Many of them 
could not afford to work, because as recipients of the U.A.B. allowances, they 
and their families were better off than they would be with their usual wages. 
The Committee faced the difficult situation of a wage system that does not 
take into account a man’s dependents and an assistance scheme which does. 
The evidence presented here makes a very strong case for some sort of family- 
allowance scheme, and the Committee has not hesitated to recommend this as 
the only way out of the dilemma. 

The sections of the Report dealing with the activities of the unemployed 
clubs and amenity schemes were interesting, but it seems likely that they may 
leave the reader with confused notions as to their proper functions. For some, 
the clubs have been the only thing that has made unemployment endurable, 
while for others they have apparently had the effect of making it too com- 
fortable and attractive; many instances are cited where able-bodied men refused 
to give up the pleasure of club life to return to work. The issues involved here 
are seen to be very difficult, but one fact emerges clearly, and that is that many 
of the clubs and settlements are suffering from lack of proper leadership, and 
there is a recommendation that trained social workers who will be aware of all 
the implications of the job be drafted to head up this work. 

There can be little doubt that this phenomenon of a hard core of long un- 
employed men in England and Wales has its counterpart in the United States 
and it appears urgent that we should get acquainted with its size and composi- 
tion. In the absence in this country of any national “second tier”. unemploy- 
ment relief scheme comparable to Great Britain’s U.A.B., such a study will be 


enormously more difficult. 
JAMES Brown IV 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The CCC through the Eyes of 272 Boys. By HELEN M. WALKER. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Western Reserve University Press, 1938. Pp. 94. $1.00. 


For three hundred years work relief has meant simply work and relief. It was, 
therefore, an event of some moment when a work-relief program known as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was set up in 1933 to provide for a group of needy, 
unemployed youths not only work and relief but also food, clothing, housing, 
medical care, a bit of education, and full-time supervision. Social workers were 
vitally interested. Since then they have wanted to know what the experience 
of C.C.C. enrolment means to underprivileged boys—what enrollees themselves 
think of it. This little study represents a modest attempt to find this out, so 
far as this could be accomplished, through personal interviews with 272 former 
enrollees living in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Walker summarizes data collected by 10 graduate-student interviewers. 
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Concerning her group’s background, for example, she found that only 60 per 
cent were living with both their parents, that heads of over half the boys’ 
families were foreign born, that though social service clearing-house registra- 
tions per family averaged almost 7, 23 per cent of these families were purchas- 
ing their own homes. 

Individual reactions of former enrollees to specific aspects of the camp pro- 
gram must have been none too easy to summarize. There was, for example, 
“considerable criticism” of the food and some adverse comment on the medical 
care, but as average weight gains were sixteen pounds and as practically all 
reported feeling healthier after the camp experience, these reactions may per- 
haps be somewhat discounted. Most significant and reassuring is Miss Walker’s 
statement that “at least three quarters of the boys found a reasonable degree 
of satisfaction in their work and seemed to fee] that it was work which had value 
from the standpoint of the community and general public” (p. 32). In this 
connection, one thinks of our other major work-relief program. If C.C.C. boys 
find a reasonable degree of satisfaction in their work, and if W.P.A. workers, 
as one suspects, do not, what accounts for the difference? May it not arise 
somehow out of the fact that in the C.C.C. work is but a part of a broad pro- 
gram, while in the W.P.A. it 7s the program? 

Of particular interest is Miss Walker’s discovery that the educational pro- 
gram brought forth less favorable comment from the boys than any other part 
of the camp program. This is disquieting in view of its lofty ideals as set forth 
in official C.C.C. literature (and quoted in this study) and of the commonly held 
view that the educational program particularly epitomizes the rehabilitation 
aspects of the C.C.C. Perhaps C.C.C. education as it is carried on—in enrollee’s 
spare time, voluntary, without special classrooms, with almost no equipment— 
should not be expected to succeed. But C.C.C. education must go on! A com- 
ment of one of the boys, quoted in the study, suggests what perhaps is most 
needed: “If they had the things to work with and good teachers, most of the 
boys would have liked to take courses.” 

From her analysis of precamp records and aftercamp reactions to the pro- 
gram, Miss Walker was impressed with how much a boy’s response to the camp 
experience seemed to depend on what he brought to it. The boy, for example, 
who had been seriously maladjusted before going to camp usually gained little 
from his enrolment. The C.C.C.’s responsibility for such a boy, the problem of 
the Negro in the Corps, of allotments of enrollees’ pay, of inadequate officers 
and educational advisers—these are some of the matters discussed in the report. 

At the end the reader is left with the confident feeling that the C.C.C. ex- 
perience does bring to enrollees substantial values both on the physical side 
and along the line of “greater maturity, increased self-confidence, and general 


security.” 
Henry CoE LANPHER 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
LovuISsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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The Works Progress Administration in New York City. By Joun D. 
MittetTt. Published for the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council by Public Administration Serv- 
ice. Chicago, 1938. Pp. x+226. $3.00. 

This straightforward, matter-of-fact description of the W.P.A. in the ‘‘49th 
state’’ depicts its structure and what makes the wheels go round. To Mr. 
Millett, the W.P.A. is a problem in administration and only incidentally a social 
program. Nevertheless, at least four chapters of his report will be of special 
interest to social workers. The first of these outlines the history of work relief 
in New York City prior to the W.P.A., while others describe the works program 
from the early drama enacted by General Johnson to the tightening-up of the 
administrative machinery by Colonel Somervell, whose administration cannot 
but command genuine respect. 

Various chapters describe the structure and operation of the administrator’s 
office and the different divisions of the organization. Of special significance is 
that on the work of the Employment Division and the policies regarding cer- 
tification, assignment, and dismissal of workers. 

Unfortunately for social workers, many problems in which they are most 
interested are dealt with too scantily to permit fair evaluation of the social 
significance of New York City’s W.P.A. program. This is largely due to the fact 
that Mr. Millett addresses himself to students of administration rather than to 
those concerned primarily with the administration of social welfare services. 
The author does not pretend to evaluate the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of work relief or to discuss the adequacy or appropriateness of the 
works program as a means of combating the mass need rampant in New York 
City during the time of the study. Mr. Millett says of New York City’s W.P.A. 
program that it is better than the work-relief programs which preceded it, since 
it escaped many of the pitfalls which beset those earlier programs. Although 
little is said of the future, Mr. Millett concludes that “the scrapping of the 
WPA could be regarded only with regret,”’ at least ‘until a re-examination of 
our basic philosophy concerning relief results in a fairly permanent decision on 
matters of policy, responsibility and organization.” 

Because Mr. Millett’s report deals with actual operation of an important 
local administrative agency, it is issued by the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Public Administration as one of a series of “Studies in Administra- 
tion.’’? Although his work was entirely independent of the Committee, it was 
thought to be an important complement to the study of the administrative 
evolution of work relief initiated by the Committee upon a nation-wide scale 
and carried on since 1935 by Professor Arthur W. Macmahon of Columbia 
University. 

DONALD S. HowarpD 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New York City 
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New Horizons for the Family. By UNA BERNARD Sait, Pu.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiii+772. $4.00. 


Within the almost eight hundred pages of this book the author, a professor of 
philosophy, has drawn together and synthesized with a clear and concise style a 
wide range of source material concerning the family. Although designed spe- 
cifically as a text to be used in courses in education for marriage and family life, 
it should also be useful, as hoped by the author, in the education of teachers and 
social workers. 

The book includes material from the fields of anthropology, history, soci- 
ology, psychology, philosophy, economics, education, religion, and social work. 
While replete with quotations, it is carefully documented and welded into a 
whole by the author’s own philosophy, in the development of which the prin- 
ciples of John Dewey have been frankly and freely applied to this special field. 

In spite of careful organization of material under chapter and topical head- 
ings, the book as a whole may at times seem to the reader to lack something in 
unity and continuity. If so, it is probably because so wide a range of material is 
encompassed, and because the author has deliberately departed from the usual 
treatment of historical material by periods and has chosen to deal with the chief 
influences operative in family life, one after another in successive chapters. 
Here and there she has yielded to the temptation to follow little bypaths of 
interest that are only indirectly related to the main theme. 

Although in covering material from such a variety of fields there has oc- 
curred an inevitable oversimplification of some subjects, the entire book is 
highly interesting and readable. It will be chiefly useful to students of social 
work as a reference book. Its use for this purpose is facilitated by a good Index 
and by selected bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Most helpful to the 
student who may be deficient in the historical background of family life will be 
the first part of the book, ‘““The Family in Historical Perspective,”’ including such 
chapters as ‘““The Family and Social Organization,”’ ‘““The Family and Religion,” 
“The Family and Economics,” “The Family and Sex,’’ and “The Family and 
Education.’’ The emphasis in the choice of historical material is consistently on 
that which bears on the development of the family in Western civilization. Here, 
therefore, the student will find a contribution to his understanding of cultural 
influences on the present-day family. 

In the second part of the book the broken threads of earlier chapters are 
picked up and traced through the fabric of modern family life. Here also will be 
found about one hundred pages devoted to an outline of the movement toward 
public responsibility for social welfare, with particular reference to the care of 
children, a history of the development of the Children’s Bureau, and consider- 
able material from the White House Conference reports. These chapters pro- 
vide an interesting introduction to source material in the field of child welfare. 
The discussion unfortunately stops short with little more than a mention of the 
passage of the Social Security Act. 
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Although social work is not listed among the fields which have an obligation 
to contribute if we are to achieve an adequate understanding of the family, it is 
given recognition as a profession whose major objective has come to be the 
preservation and development of family life. This is conceded to have come 
about largely through the experience of case workers. 

In discussing the variety of agencies now engaged in offering help with 
marital adjustments, Dr. Sait affirms the belief that adequate solutions for 
individual problems will come largely from medicine and social work. Particular 
recognition is here given to the work of family welfare agencies and marriage 
and child-guidance clinics in marital adjustment. Although recognizing that 
educators engaged in preparing students for marriage and family life may be 
asked for individual counsel. the author quotes R. P. Bridgman to the effect 
that they are prone to carry over into their guidance work the educational point 
of view and that “the guidance of human relationships is an act which can be 
practiced safely and effectively only by those who have served apprenticeship 
in clinical work under supervision.” 

The third section of the book deals with problems of housekeeping and home- 
making and probably will be of more immediate use in the field of education for 
family life. It is not of much specific help to those interested in the problems of 
the low-income group and interrupts somewhat the train of thought developed 
in ‘The Modern Family” and continued in the final chapter. 

This reviewer found the material dealing with the status of women through 
the ages and in different cultures particularly interesting. Here is no militant 
crusade in behalf of women’s rights but an earnest scholarly approach to the 
whole problem. Such subjects as the occupational status of women in America, 
the effect of the birth-control movement on the lives of women and children, the 
influence of militaristic ideals in any given country on the retention of a patriar- 
chal family pattern, and the social attitudes in various cultures toward the care 
of women in childbirth bear directly on an understanding of family life. The 
chapter on “‘Conflicting Values in Women’s Lives” points the way to some of the 
causes of conflict in marital adjustment. 

In the final chapter, ‘“New Horizons for the Family,” it is suggested that the 
family as a social institution has survived because it has been able to adjust to 
social change, and that in the absence of the traditional family pattern this 
essential institution must now be strengthened and reinforced by “legal reforms, 
economic reorganization, education and other social developments.” 

If peace and stability are brought into this sorely troubled world it will be in 
large measure through the fostering of sentiments and attitudes necessary to 
effective co-operation, a task which can be accomplished through the ‘“‘de- 
liberate enlightenment and enhancement of family life.’ 

Inasmuch as the concern of women through all ages has been the care of life, 
says Dr. Sait, they are ‘‘more prone than men to judge of social arrangements 
in terms of their effect on human values. .... 
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As more women become emancipated from ignorance, idleness, and the bonds of 
tradition, we may hope for fuller integration of scientific knowledge in the interests of 
human relationships, and for the shaping of new instrumentalities of social control. 

But, as the spirit of motherliness is needed in the life of the world, so is there need 
for a fuller participation of men in family life—for a more intensive fatherliness. .... 
Where manly men and womanly women also become developed human beings the co- 
operative family will more fully emerge as the prevailing pattern of family life. 

GraAcE A. BROWNING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. By HENRY J. BITTERMAN. Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1938. Pp. 551. $4.00. 


The Rise of a New Federalism: Federal-State Cooperation in the United 
States. By JANE PERRY CLARK. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. xviiit+347. $3.50. 

Interest in grants-in-aid as a governmental policy has greatly increased 
since rgrr, and especially since 1933, as grants have been made available for the 
employment service, relief, the social-security program, and housing, and 
great increases have been recommended recently by official committees for 
education and a national health or medical-care program. For many years 
Macdonald’s study—Federal Aid—was almost the only book on the subject. 
It was written at a time when there was widespread opposition to “federal en- 
croachments”’ and federal taxation for social services, and the development and 
effective administration of the grants was made difficult by this public opinion 
which was reflected in the restrictive provisions in some of the acts, for example, 
in the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act. This opposition still 
lingers but has been defeated in many contests by the ‘“New Nationalism,” and 
the public now supports federal contributions and federal supervision of ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Bitterman has assembled in State and Federal Grants-in-Aid for the 
first time the available facts as to the fiscal aspects of both federal and state 
grants-in-aid. His discussion of this aspect of the problem is especially useful to 
students of the subject who have considered the grants primarily from the stand- 
point of the development of much-needed services and as a device for securing 
better administrative standards. Mr. Bitterman’s discussion of administrative 
problems is of relatively little value. He is sometimes definitely wrong in his 
statements of the provision of a law and hence in his conclusion as to its adminis- 
tration. Especially in his discussion of some of the earlier federal laws, he does 
not take into consideration the restrictions laid down by the Jaws or, less specific 
but equally important, by public opinion. His discussion evidences a tendency 
to judge administrative effectiveness by the number of supervisors employed 
and by punitive measures: such as the withdrawal of grants, and to give too 
little consideration to other devices used to secure co-operation. Too often, 
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description of these in annual reports would defeat their purpose, and as Mr. 
Bitterman has been limited to such reports, it is not surprising that he does not 
know of them. Perhaps his major mistake was in trying to cover all kinds of 
grants-in-aid—federal and state. Although he emphasizes especially roads and 
school grants, he has attempted to describe the history of the administration 
of each. 

While Mr. Bitterman’s book may, in spite of its serious errors, take the place 
of Macdonald’s volume as the most recent and comprehensive book on grants- 
in-aid, an authoritative analysis of administrative problems and the value of 
grants-in-aid is still to be written. 

Miss Clark’s book is much more general and includes only federal-state 
relationships. She has covered not only federal grants-in-aid and their adminis- 
tration but informal co-operation by the federal government with state agencies 
through conference, loan of personnel, reporting of statistics, and recent federal 
excursions into fields which have hitherto been reserved for state action or inac- 
tion. Her discussion of grants-in-aid as a fiscal device is much less comprehen- 
sive than Mr. Bitterman’s, but she shows more understanding of the adminis- 


trative problems. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychotherapy. By PAuL ScHILDER, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton, 

1938. Pp. x+344. $3.50. 

There is undoubtedly a need for a book outlining those psychological pro- 
cedures which have been shown on the basis of clinical experience to be of 
therapeutic value. That growing group of physicians who now recognize the 
necessity for the consideration of the psychological factor in disease includes 
many who are at a considerable loss as to just how to substitute scientific 
psychotherapy for the intuitive psychotherapy they have had to depend upon. 
The author of this book would seem to be qualified on the basis of his experience 
and his professorial position to present such a book. 

It is the more regrettable, therefore, that the reviewer is obliged to say that 
he has found nothing in this book that has not been said elsewhere and said 
better. There is, to be sure, a large collection of suggested questions pertaining 
to the details of the patient’s symptoms. But it is not clear as to what is to be 
done with these questions, and there is an alarming possibility that some readers 
will assume that they are to be put to the patient seriatim. 

They vary in form prodigiously, and the meaning is frequently obscure. 
For example: ‘Does the individual want his body enriched by something com- 
ing from another individual or from another part of the outward world?.... 
Does the individual want passivity or activity? . . . . Does one want to have the 
food or the feces inside? . . . . How much sexuality do you intend to allow for 
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yourself? .... What do you remember about the anus of your father? .... 
Are you sure that you have homosexual interests or not?” etc. 

The reviewer confesses to so much irritation at such obscurities and at the 
abuse of the English language throughout as to be unable to be quite fair to 
those parts of the book that have scientific merit. He cannot help but feel that 
Dr. Schilder wrote the book in a spirit of some anger against psychoanalysis 
or psychoanalysts. 

The author announces (quite unnecessarily) on page 173 that he has not him- 
self been analyzed and does not consider that analysis is an indispensable requi- 
site for the analyst. In this he differs from at least 99 per cent, and I think I 
may say 100 per cent, of the psychoanalysts. Schilder goes on to acknowledge 
his own fear of psychoanalysis, saying that the danger is that one may become 
too much imbued with the principles of the man who analyzes him. Schilder’s 
fear of being imbued with anyone else’s ideas undoubtedly leads to some 
individualistic and original ideas for which we should be grateful to him, but 
it leads to a great many other stupidities, misunderstandings, and misstate- 
ments about analysis and even the recommendation of techniques that the 
experience of others has shown to be unwise. 

In the Preface Schilder says that “psychoanalysis should be studied from the 
books and writings of Freud and .... of those who follow him, more or less 
(sic) faithfully—men like Abraham, Ferenczi, Nunberg and Fenichel.” (In 
other words, Freud has a few European followers; Americans may be disre- 
garded.) After all, Dr. Schilder has been received in America and given some 
credit and acclaim and a position in a university. To imply that the American 
psychiatrists are either not faithful to Freud or else not worth reading would be 
ungracious even if it were scientifically justified. Schilder makes this worse by 
the patronizing concession that “the books by Ives Hendrick (an American) 
and Karin Stephen (an English woman) may serve as elementary introductions.” 

Kart A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
MENNINGER CLINIC 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


Principles of Social Administration. By T.S. Stwey. London: Humphrey 
Milford; New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. vii+180. 
$3.50. 

This excellent small volume attempts to answer the questions, ‘What are 
the social services? Why is their administration worth studying?” The author, 
the Lecturer in Public Administration in the University of Liverpool, was as- 
sisted in the preparation of this study by a grant from the Research Committee 
of the Institute of Public Administration of Great Britain, which seems to 
parallel the activities of some of our American social science research commit- 


tees. 
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It is pointed out that there is needed what the author calls a “three dimen- 
sional” method of investigation regarding the effect of the public social services. 
That is, (1) an examination of the problems of social administration “in the 
light of the results obtained by economic analysis’’; (2) an investigation of the 
effects of their operation on social institutions such as the family, such as 
whether or not “the transference of responsibilities to the State, particularly 
parental responsibilities, has had the effect of weakening family ties’; and (3) 
the effect on the individual, that is, “whether the fostering of individual abili- 
ties by the State-aided educational system, and the provision of such facilities 
as good housing, medical services, and a measure of protection against the 
menace of economic insecurity, has added to the development of that nebulous 
asset, ‘personality,’ and the degree of self-reliance existing in the world of today, 
or the reverse.” This book, however, does not attempt to carry out this pro- 
gram. In fact, the author thinks that ‘‘an examination of these services in the 
three dimensional manner would be an enormous task which would take years 
to complete, and which no single person is in all probability qualified to carry 
out.” 

The author begins with a useful historical survey, and from this basis ex- 
amines the legislative and administrative principles which underlie the present 
British system and is particularly concerned with the arguments for and against 
an increased local responsibility. It is significant that the writer acknowledges 
that if he had “any bias at all” in preparing this volume, it was a bias in favor 
of the central administration of the social services. 

The book includes an excellent analysis of the various problems of local 
government and the relations of the local authorities to a central legislature. 
It should prove invaluable to those interested in problems of public administra- 
tion and social welfare. American students will find the careful citations to 


parliamentary papers and other authorities extremely useful. 
E. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Neighborhood: My Story of Greenwich House. By Mary KINGSBURY 
StmKHOvITCH. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. Pp. 301. $2.50. 
On Journey. By Viva Dutton ScuppER. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1937. Pp. 445. $4.00. 

Each of these books makes a first-hand contribution to the history and in- 
terpretation of the development of settlements and of the social movement of 
our time. 

In Mary Simkhovitch’s book the autobiographical element is mainly intro- 
ductory to the story of Greenwich House and its neighborhood. Its reticence 
leaves it to the reader to infer something of the vital and vivid personality which 
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originated a carefully thought-out system for social advance which is still 
helping to mold the life of the Lower West Side of New York. 

Her philosophy is based on a realistic confidence in democracy. Some early 
social experience led her consciously to avoid the charitable approach and found 
a new settlement on the principle of co-operation with, not work for, the, 
neighbors. The class struggle she accepts in the sense that it is necessary for 
people to see for themselves their own needs and work, to change their own 
condition. But this labor movement is to her not something antagonistic to 
the community but a factor—a major factor—within the larger outlook of the 
common welfare. 

She recognizes the function of the reformer, missionary, dogmatist, but the 
object of the settlement is not to convert others to a ready-made program but by 
constant association with the neighbors to understand, to “get their slants,” 
so that when opportunity comes there may be ready the comprehension needed 
to make use of it. This search for understanding brings the settlement close to 
the social scientist, but she sees that too often rich deposits of experience 
gathered by individuals or by groups have not been adequately recorded and 
so have been lost to science, art, and politics. 

The juxtaposition of art, politics, and scientific understanding characterizes 
the work of Mrs. Simkhovitch. While developing the outstanding achievements 
of Greenwich House in the arts—in music, rhythm, and drama, as in pottery, 
carving, and other arts of the hand—and leading both residents and neighbors 
to concern themselves with practical civic and political problems, she could 
still find time to write and to carry on lecture courses at Columbia University. 
Other major fields of active work have been education, health, and housing. 
Her special competence in the latter is attested by her appointment to the New 
York City Housing Authority, of which she is vice-chairman, and by her presi- 
dency of the National Public Housing Conference. 

A wise and entertaining chapter deals with the phenomenon of ‘‘Greenwich 
Village,’’ which shocked and amused so wide a public in the time after the war. 

Looking back over forty years of settlement living—for it was in 1897 that 
she came to the Rivington Street house—she finds many gains to register. 
These are notable in labor conditions, in the position of women, in the standard 
of living, especially in dress, in education, recreation, and transportation. She 
instances an early neighbor who had never got far enough from home to see 
Central Park! Notable too are the improvements in matters of public health. 
Having lived through the different phases of temperance and intemperance she 
urges that the question of alcohol should be treated not as a moral problem but 
as a health problem, and that alcohol should have a place in discussions of 
diet in a school health program. She marks, too, significant changes in the atti- 
tude to city politics and Tammany Hall. “The younger generation looks with 
distaste upon the often shady character of political life as outmoded.” 

Even of the depression she can say that it was “an adult education on a huge 
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scale!.... For the first time important economic aspects of our life have 
become a matter of general concern. This is the beginning of a seasoned and 
mature development without which political democracy is empty.” 

She gives the clue to her success when she says that the basis of group work 
must be personal generosity, the willingness to share to the full one’s time and 
one’s own life: that we agree on this, that the possibility for every individual’s 
development is the measure of our civilization. “If the people are not sensitive 
to the new breezes blowing democracy comes to an end..... Settlements are 
tiny cells in the upbuilding. .... It is our common life that matters and to stay 
apart from it is the death of art, of politics and of religion.’’ It is this belief 
that gives the settlement its significance. 

Vida Scudder’s autobiography is so many sided that it will be read for 
different reasons by various groups—social workers, teachers, church people, 
Franciscan scholars, mystics, medievalists, reformers and revolutionaries, and 
not least by those who love enriching self-revelations of personality. 

A constant thread throughout is her deep social concern. This concern, 
aroused by the early Christian Socialists—English and French—and by Ruskin, 
would not let her rest even in the student days at Oxford which followed her 
graduation from Smith College in 1884. This has manifested itself in her forty 
years of teaching English at Wellesley College, in her books (notably in her 
Socialism and Character), in her studies of Saint Catherine of Sienna and of the 
efforts of early Franciscans to translate the uncompromising doctrine of their 
founder into practice, in the devotional life of the Society of Companions of the 
Holy Cross, of which she has been so essential a part, and in her membership in 
the Socialist party. It found expression also in the C.L.I.D. (Church League for 
Industrial Democracy) and in the series of church conferences which discuss 
religious and social subjects each summer on the Wellesley campus. Already 
in 1887, in the first year of her teaching, two years before the opening of Hull- 
House, she was threshing out plans for settlements; and she with friends started 
the College Settlement Association and the houses under its auspices in New 
York (Rivington Street), Philadelphia, and Boston (Denison House). Forma- 
tive as was her contribution in all this, perhaps her most original and suggestive 
practical social work was her beloved Circolo Italo-Americano. 

Unfortunately, space fails even to hint at the poignant challenge and rich 
and varied beauty of many parts of this book. Perhaps the point Miss Scudder 
herself would most enjoy emphasizing is her synthesis of devotion to the church 
in its most Catholic tradition and to revolutionary social change. To most 
minds Saint Francis and Lenin pair oddly, but to her, though she is no Com- 
munist, not so. 

These two volumes may stand, friendly companions, on the shelf beside the 
books of Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Lillian Wald, Robert Woods, and 
Graham Taylor, together with that lovely book Threescore, by the poet Sarah 
Cleghorn, the unforgettable life of Julia Lathrop that Miss Addams found time 
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to write before she died, and the newly appeared booklet Mary McDowell and 
Municipal Housekeeping. With these names belong others that it is impossible 
to enumerate, but that certainly include Dr. Alice Hamilton, Grace Abbott, 
Paul Kellogg, and Frances Perkins. The younger generation will make and 
is making notable contributions which it is too early to assess. They will not 
be, and ought not to be, in any degree trammeled by their forerunners; but if 
in their busy and specialized lives they find time to get into touch with the ex- 
periences, inner and outer, of those who preceded them in trying to trace ways 
through the social jungle, they will find, I believe, that this expands and en- 
riches their understanding of this difficult field of human endeavor. 


EmiLy GREENE BALCH 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


Census of Social Workers in California, 1938. San Francisco: California 

Conference of Social Work, 1938. Pp. 14. $0.25. 

This census of social workers in California, taken by the Board of Examiners 
of the Department of Registration and Certification of the California Confer- 
ence of Social Work, will be of interest to social workers in every state. The plan 
was to enumerate social workers on salary, employed part time or full time, and 
social workers not employed in social work at the time of the census but who 
planned to return to social service. Administrators and executives of social 
work agencies, staff members excluding clerical and manual workers, and those 
belonging to another professional group (lawyers, doctors, and nurses) and 
teachers of social work were considered social workers. 

Altogether, 325 social work agencies participated in the census, and returns 
were received for 4,260 social workers—believed to be approximately go per cent 
complete. 

The state led as the employer of the largest number of social workers, 1,743; 
counties and municipalities came next with 1,641; private agencies, 724; and the 
federal government, 63. The type of agency was not reported for 7. Of the 
social workers in public agencies, 1,707 were employed in the administration of 
unemployment relief and 1,240 in other forms of public assistance. The numbers 
in some fields are surprisingly small, for example, 139 in child welfare, 124 in 
family welfare, and 5 in parole, as compared with 231 in probation. 

As to their preparation for social work, the census showed only 26.4 per cent 
had had any graduate study in social service. While the stage agencies showed 
the highest percentage of college graduates (94.4), 26.7 per cent had had no 
courses—graduate, undergraduate, or extension—in social work. In the private 
social agencies, 14.9 per cent were without training, in the local public agencies 
13.7 per cent, and in the federal agencies 10 per cent. 

The census confirmed what is well known—California social work salaries 
are low. Excluding 141 who received partial or full maintenance, those on part 
time (114), and those temporarily unemployed (84), the salary they were re- 
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ceiving was reported by 3,809. Of 298 executives, 127 were receiving less than 
$200 a month and only 52, $300 or more; of the 471 subexecutives, 379 were 
receiving less than $200 a month and only 6, $200 or over; of the 3,040 staff 
members, 2,180 were receiving less than $125 a month. 

The most important social work centers the census showed to be Los Angeles 
with 1,972 social work employees; San Francisco, 562; Alameda, 374; and San 
Diego County, 216. None were reported by 5 counties. 

The purpose of this census the report indicates” was to obtain factual infor- 
mation regarding social workers in California in order to approach intelligently 
plans looking toward state legislation for registration and certification of social 
workers,”’ a project on which the California Conference has been actively at 
work since 1928. The census has done this and more. The questions that Cali- 
fornia will have to decide in adopting a registration system involve past as well 
as developing standards, realistic recognition of the fact that ours is a young pro- 
fession in which we can expect rapid improvement in what is basic to a profes- 
sion—specialized education on a graduate level. The standards of education set 
by the A.A.S.W. are no longer considered adequate by students at schools of 
social work or for young workers added to their staff by the best public and 
private agencies. Certainly it should be possible to exclude from registration in 
California those who have had only grammar and high-school education, 23 per 
cent of the executives, 17.5 per cent of the subexecutives, and 12.3 per cent of 
the staff members, and require college education with graduate training for those 
entering social work, while permitting for a limited period substitution of a pe- 
riod of years of experience for training in the case of those already employed. 


G. A. 
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Federal and State Cooperation in Maternal and Child-Welfare Services 
under the Social Security Act, Title V, Parts 1, 2,and 3. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Maternal and Child Welfare Bull. 2.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. vii+111. $0.15. 


A Historical Summary of State Services for Children in Ohio (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 239, Part 1); in New York (Publication 
No. 239, Part 2). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1937. Pp. 38 and 37. $0.10 each. 


The Public Child-Welfare Program in the District of Columbia. By EMMA 
O. LunpBERG. (U.S. Children’s Publication No. 240; revised and en- 
larged edition.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Pp. v+82. $0.15. 

The first of these, the report of the work accomplished under Title V, Parts 
1, 2, and 3 of the Security Act during five months in 1936 and the fiscal year 
1937 gives an account of the successful launching of maternal and child health, 
crippled children and child welfare services on a national scale. It describes the 
expenditure by the states in co-operation with the Children’s Bureau of $3,700,- 
ooo for maternal- and child-health programs, $2,800,000 for the medical care 
of crippled children, and $1,475,000 for child welfare services. 

In the adoption of plans for all these services, the states have, as the Act 
directs, sought first to reach the areas of greatest need—rural districts where 
services were hitherto nonexistent, areas suffering from severe economic distress, 
and groups in special need. The funds available have, it is probably unnecessary 
to point out, not been adequate to meet the child welfare problems of these 
areas and groups. Demonstration of what the services can be expected to ac- 
complish have been made in the hope that more federal, state, and local funds 
will then be provided in the future. 

It is not possible to review in detail the administrative organization and work 
of the United States Children’s Bureau and the maternal and child welfare 
divisions of state departments of health, of the services for crippled children 
placed in the departments of health, welfare, or education, or in an independent 
commission, or the strengthening of the child welfare divisions of the state and 
county departments of welfare which these federa! grants-in-aid have made 
possible. 

This report should be read by social workers, because it is their duty to make 
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these vital services for children more adequate. The report tells the story of 
these seventeen months admirably. It discusses the various types of programs 
undertaken and the administrative problems that must still be solved and 
presents tables and maps which give statistical and graphic evidence of the 
progress made. 

Administrators who are inexperienced in writing annual reports and who 
too often give little more than poorly organized general tables will find here a 
pattern for reviewing frankly and thoughtfully their accomplishments, their 
co-operation with other agencies, the administrative problems they have en- 
countered, and the gaps in their program in an annual report. 

The foreword to the historical summaries of the child welfare services in 
Ohio and New York explains that these reports are “intended for students of 
public welfare administration who wish to understand the development of state 
welfare programs.” Several states have been studied by the Children’s Bureau, 
and other reports are to follow. 

In these reports the development of the state departments as well as the 
child welfare divisions are briefly described. They are, as the title indicates, 
not histories of the state services for children but historical summaries and 
serve a very different purpose. 

Recent developments—very important since the federal grants-in-aid for 
child welfare services—are not included. But these changes can be understood 
only in the light of the historical development of the state services, and the 
student will not be disappointed to find that up-to-the-minute summaries of 
new legislation or administrative reorganization are not included. 

New York and Ohio present interesting contrasts in the development of the 
state departments, in the provisions of state care for children, and relationships 
to the local administration agencies. 

The report by Emma Lundberg is not one of the series just reviewed. Made 
at the request of the Board of Public Welfare of the District of Columbia to 
provide the factual basis for strengthening and developing the child welfare 
program, it gives first the progress made toward adequate care in the last 
twenty years, the conclusions and recommendations Miss Lundberg made to the 
Board, the legal background of child care in the District, and then in con- 
siderable detail the organization and work of the Child Welfare Division of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

While it is sometimes said that the District should lead the states in its 
public welfare services, the District has always been the stepchild of Congress. 
Public interest centers in national legislation, and it is almost impossible to 
get Congress to give the necessary attention to the needs of the children of the 
District or indeed to other District problems. To those who understand this 
it is not surprising to find that “archaic laws and inadequate funds” have 
“handicapped the proper functioning of the Juvenile Court and Child Welfare 
Division of the Board of Public Welfare,” that public care for dependent chil- 
dren becomes available only after their commitment to the Board by the 
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Juvenile Court, that the types of care available, especially for Negro children, 
do not meet the needs of the dependent, delinquent, and neglected children 
committed to the Board by the Juvenile Court, that the case-work services of 
the Court and the Board are quite inadequate. So far as the Court staff is 
concerned, Judge Fay Bentley, the only juvenile court judge in the United 
States trained in both social work and the law, has won the support of the 
Washington public so successfully that some twenty new probation officers 
are to be added to her staff this year and a new Juvenile Court Building, a 
P.W.A. project, will probably be completed early next year. 

But many other recommendations await consideration by Congress. A 
psychiatric clinic to serve the Juvenile Court, the Child Welfare Division, and 
the schools is greatly needed. Provision of general public relief which would 
prevent the breakdown of family life and the resulting dependency and de- 
linquency of children is now being studied by a Congressional Committee, but 
no action can be taken to supply this elementary need until Congress assembles 
next January. So also must provision of an adequate staff for the Child Welfare 
Division secured by examinations conducted by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion await Congressional action. p 

While the District child welfare problems are iocal, they are also national, 
because the District must look to Congress for their solution. The Division of 
Government in Social Work of the A.A.S.W., as well as the District of Columbia 
chapter, should make the enactment of the program which Miss Lundberg has 
outlined a major responsibility. It will be of great assistance if the congress- 
men and senators “hear from the folks at home” about this program. Specialists 
in child welfare in the local chapters should be ready to write their senators and 
congressmen when they are supplied the necessary information about the pend- 


ing bills, committee members, etc. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Unemployment and Relief. Hearings before a Special Committee of the 

United States Senate To Investigate Unemployment and Relief. 75th Cong. 

3d Sess., Vols. I and II. Washington, 1938. Pp. 1678. 

In the last issue" of the Review there was a discussion of the Preliminary 
Report of the Byrnes Committee, which was created by a special Senate resolu- 
tion to investigate ‘‘unemployment and relief.’’ Here finally are the voluminous 
“hearings”? containing the testimony of public officials, the industrial leaders, 
social workers, and other persons interested in one of the nation’s most per- 
plexing problems. Opinions differ as to the value of public hearings. They 
arouse public interest for a time when, as in the case of the present Committee, 
prominent front-page industrialists are brought to give testimony. But how 
valuable is the testimony? Does it really help the Congress or any official or 


*See June, 1938, “Notes and Comment,” pp. 319-23. 
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unofficial persons to arrive at the truth? Are important and necessary facts 
secured in this way? 

More than fifty witnesses traveled to Washington to give testimony before 
the Committee. Here are Lammot Du Pont, Winthrop W. Aldrich, and Leonard 
P. Ayres, and other representatives of the world of commerce and finance. Here 
are Henry Wallace, Arthur Altmeyer, Harry Hopkins, and various other Wash- 
ington officials. Here are Fiorello La Guardia of New York, William Haber of 
Michigan, David Adie of New York, and various other state and city officials 
and relief administrators. Here are a handful of economists, a smaller handful 
of radicals of one kind or another. But what comes of it all? Did they come to 
Washington to bring new facts and new programs and policies before the Com- 
mittee or merely to answer questions more or less perfunctorily and to restate 
a point of view often expressed and expressed better elsewhere. Opinions will 
differ on this point. The Preliminary Report and minority views which were 
discussed in our last issue will be found here in the second volume. 


Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago, 1937. By Harriet A. BYRNE 
and Cecite Hittyer. (U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Bull. 158.) Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. v+84. $0.15. 

This study of so-called unattached women on relief in Chicago follows an 
earlier study made in the School of Social Service Administration, of so-called 
unattached men. The interest of the director of the United States Women’s 
Bureau was secured by a group in Chicago who were anxious to continue the 
studies of the homeless men and women who gave so much concern when the 
federal transient program was given up. The present study was a co-operative 
one made by the Women’s Bureau, the Chicago Relief Administration, the 
School of Social Service Administration, and an advisory committee which 
gave general assistance in planning the inquiry. This Committee, appointed 
by Commissioner Leo Lyons of the Chicago Relief Administration, included, 
among others, the following social workers: Edwina M. Lewis, Council of Social 
Agencies of Chicago; Grace Abbott, professor, Public Welfare Administration, 
University of Chicago; Clara Paul Paige, division director, Chicago Relief Ad- 
ministration; and Lucille Smith, director of medical service, Chicago Relief 
Administration. Mr. Lyons himself, who was much concerned about the prob- 
lem, also served continuously on the Committee. 

Most of these women had been self-respecting, self-supporting, hard-working 
women until they were completely submerged in the miseries of the depression 
or until they were overtaken by illness, accident, or advancing years. Of the 601 
women who reported as to their usual occupation, the largest part, about seven- 
eighths, had been employed women. and almost one-twelfth had been in business 
for themselves. Only about one-twentieth of the total never had been gainfully 


«Glenn H. johnson, Relief and Lealth Problems of a Selected Group of Non-Family 
Men (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
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occupied. But these working women had most of them earned low wages that 
allowed no margin for times of unemployment or illness. Loss of employment, 
therefore, means an almost immediate appeal to a relief station, although there 
was evidence in most cases of “a preliminary struggle to manage on savings, 
securities, insurance, or proceeds from the sale of furniture, clothing, or other 
property.” 

“For the 521 women in employment, the usual occupation of the majority 
(60 per cent) had been domestic and personal service. About two-thirds of 
these women had worked in private families and the remainder in hotels, restau- 
rants, or kindred establishments, laundries, beauty parlors, and so forth.” 

The report shows that only three-tenths of the 604 women included in this 
study were considered by the Chicago Relief Administration to be employable. 
No distinction, however, was made here between temporary and permanent 
unemployability. The Women’s Bureau reports that 


in a very complete analysis, weighing all the determining factors secured at time of 
survey, a much larger proportion were considered employable. Of the 589 women for 
whom employability was estimated by the investigators, about one-sixth were con- 
sidered fully employable, another one-sixth employable but handicapped, and almost 
three-tenths unemployable only temporarily. In other words, more than three-fifths 
of the group were immediately employable or would be employable if temporary diffi- 
culties were removed. 

This difference is due largely to the fact that the Women’s Bureau, being concerned 
chiefly with the possibility of rehabilitating these women, included as employable the 
women whose unemployable condition was only temporary. For purposes of relief, the 
Chicago Relief Administration, on the other hand, could class as employable only the 
women actually capable of working at the time. 


Most challenging of the findings was the extent of illness, mental and physi- 
cal, among these homeless unattached women. Almost one woman in every 
seven was reported as having a mental illness. “More than three-tenths had 
some disease of the body as a whole, syphilis being most frequently reported.” 

“Of the 591 women for whom the degree of incapacity was estimated, almost 
one-fourth were totally disabled, more than five-eighths were partially so, and 
only about one-eighth were in good physical condition.” 

Some conclusions reached by the Chicago investigators are of interest. The 
public, they think, is inclined to look upon the relief load as made up of able- 
bodied unemployed who could work if employment were available, ‘and the 
idea is current that relief clients are living in comfort and hence do not want to 
work.” Both of these opinions are said to be wide of the truth. 


In the first place, physical disability of a greater or less extent was found to be a 
common condition among these Chicago women. In the second place, anyone suffi- 
cently interested to inquire into the matter knows that $23.05 a month, the maximum 
allotted to a nonfamily woman in Chicago with the excep‘ion of those so ill that some 
additional needs must be met, is a very meager amount and one that any self-respecting 
individual would spurn if she could become self-supporcing. Conditions under which 
many of the women are living are wretched, the amount needed for shelter often taking 
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more than the $12 allotted for rent, and the $9.25 for food allowance precluding the 
buying of nourishing food for over so long a period as a month. The clothing allowance 
does not permit of the purchase of clothes suitable to wear when making application 
for a job. The ambition of these women to become self-supporting is destroyed by the 
general hopelessness of their situation. 

Finally, the Chicago investigators note that for nonfamily women in Chicago, 
the practice of issuing relief on the basis of need as budgeted, an accepted case 
work procedure, has, very unfortunately, almost disappeared. “While it may 
be assumed that unattached women who live alone have much the same needs, 
it is essential that the agency be aware of, and make allowance for, special 
needs of the individual women.” 


Report of the Royal Commission To Investigate the Penal System of Canada. 
Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, I.S.O. Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, 1938. Pp. vit+418. $1.00. 

It is always refreshing to pick up an official document which recommends 
constructive action in the penal field. It is doubly refreshing—in this case, al- 
most surprising—to find such recommendations made by a Royal Commission 
composed of a Superior Court judge and two lawyers. Such, however, is the 
case in the foregoing report. 

Late in 1932 a series of prison riots broke out in the Canadian federal peni- 
tentiaries, starting at Kingston and spreading across the Dominion. In all, 
some sixteen riots have occurred since 1932, the period of administration of the 
recently-retired superintendent of penitentiaries, Brigadier General D. M. 
Ormond. 

The facts brought out at the trials of the rioters, together with the unsatis- 
factory and misleading statements by the superintendent and his officers con- 
cerning their administration of the penitentiaries, aroused much public com- 
ment and indignation. In final response to it the government in 1936 appointed 
a Royal Commission, with broad terms of reference. It was charged with the 
investigation not only of the conduct of the penal institutions but also the 
broader field of penal practices in general, including the prevention of delin- 
quency and crime, juvenile delinquency, and the rehabilitation of offenders. 

The Commission was at work for two years, reporting in April, 1938. At 
home it thoroughly studied the Canadian situation, and abroad gave consider- 
able time and attention to the English prison administration. The influence of 
the latter is clearly evidenced in its recommendations. American practice was 
also examined, the Commission visiting the states of Washington, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, and the federal services 
and penitentiaries. Its Report is a thoroughgoing and far-sighted document. 
While part of it relates directly to the Canadian situation, there is much of 
interest to social workers everywhere. Some chapter headings of particular 
interest are: “Women Prisoners’’; ‘‘Prevention of Crime’’; ‘‘Juvenile Courts, 
Family Courts, and Training Schools’; ‘Young Offenders”; ‘Recidivism”’; 
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‘Habitual Offenders’’; ‘‘Conditional Releases’; and “Rehabilitation on Re- 
lease.” 

With respect to the administration of the superintendent of penitentiaries, 
ample evidence is advanced for the Commission’s finding: 


His record since he took office has not been a success. He has displayed great dili- 
gence in exhaustive attention to a multitude of details, but he has, in the opinion of your 
Commissioners, failed to grasp fundamental principles so essential in the performance of 
the important executive duties connected with the office of Superintendent. He has 
completely lost the confidence of the staffs of all the penitentiaries and, without this, no 
administration can succeed. Your Commissioners are of the opinion that it is necessary 
to the good management of the penitentiary service that the Superintendent should 
immediately be retired, and they recommend accordingly [p. 51]. 


A senior inspector was also found to be unsuited to his duties and his transfer 
to another department was recommended. 

The broader phases of the Report are of more concern. In a brief chapter on 
“The General Principles of Criminology and Penology”’ is set out an excellent 
epitome of good current thinking and practice, both in prevention and in treat- 
ment. This is the keynote of the Report and influences the later recommenda- 
tions. In brief, it clearly recognizes the futility of mere custody and repressive 
treatment and sets out a basis for constructive preventive work and construc- 
tive institutional treatment and rehabilitation of offenders. For Canada this 
constitutes a right-about-face from the old regime of autocratic military control 
and methods. 

The recommendations are in accordance with these principles. A reorganiza- 
tion of the prison administration is basic, and the creation of a Prison Com- 
mission of three members, closely following the Central Authority in England 
in form and powers is recommended. The Prison Commission would also act 
as a central parole board. This federal Commission, the Report recommends, 
should take over the administration of the local and provincial jails and peni- 
tentiaries, leaving for local use only such institutions as are necessary for de- 
tention of prisoners awaiting trial and custody of offenders against municipal 
ordinances and provincial statutes—the short-term offenders. (It should be 
noted here that the Canadian Criminal Code is a federal code, and hence uni- 
form across the Dominion). 

Modernization of the institutional program is stressed, with classification of 
offenders, the organization of productive prison industries, competent educa- 
tional services, and adequate medical and psychiatric care. 

The building-up of a professional probation and parole staff is recommended. 
Its function would be to furnish case histories to judges before sentence, to act 
as probation officers, to investigate parole applications, and supervise and re- 
habilitate parolees. Rehabilitation of paroled and discharged prisoners is held 
to be a definite responsibility of the Central Authority: 


A definite effort should be made to enlist the co-operation of the public in assisting 
discharged prisoners to find employment and become re-established. ... . The efforts 
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of the prisoners’ aid societies should be co-ordinated in accordance with the principles 
applied in England and Wales under the authority of the Prison Commission and with a 
measure of financial assistance from the state [p. 361]. 


The personnel of the Commission, from the commissioners down, are to be 
merit appointees, removable only for cause. Recruiting of personnel on a career 
basis is urged: 

In order to obtain the right type of officers it is of utmost importance that the selec- 
tion of these officers should be left entirely to the Prison Commission. Political con- 
siderations should have no place in their selection. Efforts should be made to interest 
university students in this branch of the public service and to assure them an opportuni- 
ty to make it a career once they have entered the service. The co-operation of the social 
service departments of the universities of Canada ought to be enlisted with a view to 
encouraging them to establish special courses for those who wish to enter the prison 
services [p. 350]. 


The Royal Commission did not see its way clear to recommend the extension 
of the juvenile-court age to eighteen, as was urged by a number of social agen- 
cies. It recommended uniform jurisdiction of the juvenile courts for children 
under the age of sixteen and optional juvenile-court procedure, resting with 
the presiding magistrate, for young persons of sixteen and seventeen. For treat- 
ment of chronic offenders of the youthful group, the Commission strongly 
favors the adoption of the British Borstal System in Canada. 

With respect to juvenile courts, uniform legislation is recommended to make 
their services available more widely. At present the Dominion legislation is 
permissive only, and considerable variation exists in the provinces as is the 
jurisdiction of the courts and the extent of their use. The extension of psychi- 
atric service is also recommended, as is the larger use of child-guidance clinics 
having an organic relationship to the court. 

The necessity of competent probation officers is strongly urged: 


The probation officers connected with a juvenile court are scarcely less important 
than the presiding officer. It is of little value to bring a child into the juvenile court to 
be tried and dealt with by the presiding officer if he is released on probation without 
competent supervision. If this is done, the child is merely being sent back to associa- 
tions and environment that have been largely to blame for his delinquency... . . 

As has been said in the chapter of this report dealing with adult probation, it is of 
the utmost importance that the probation officers attached to the juvenile courts should 
be men and women selected with the greatest of care and regard for their qualifications, 
and that they should be only such as have been specially trained in social service work. 
The adult probation officers and the juvenile probation officers should be under one 
direction in order that a consistent and orderly scheme of probation may be main- 
tained [p. 190]. 


And finally, with respect to preventive measures, the improvement of police 
services is stressed, as is the state’s responsibility for prevention: 


The interest of the public should be enlisted in an organized manner, having regard 
to the vital importance of the prevention of crime by reducing juvenile delinquency, and 
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the assistance of social service agencies and churches and schools in co-operation with 
the home should be organized to this end. 

The responsibility of the state for financial support of community clubs, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and leisure time programs, should be recognized. They are a means of pre- 
venting, or at least reducing, juvenile and adult delinquency [p. 359]. 


It is encouraging to note that the government took prompt action on the 
Commission’s recommendations. A bill was immediately introduced to es- 
tablish the Prison Commission; it called for the appointment of three commis- 
sioners on a nonpolitical basis for ten-year terms, removable only for cause. 
The bill passed the House of Commons but was defeated in the Senate, on a 
straight political division in the closing moments of the parliamentary session. 
The government, however, has announced its intentions of proceeding with the 
recommended measures by executive order, and a few weeks later retired the 
superintendent of penitentiaries and transferred the senior inspector to another 
service. Legislation to provide for the Commission will be reintroduced early 
in 1939 and is reasonably sure of passage. With the Prison Commission estab- 
lished, the government announced that its future policy would be guided by 


the recommendations of this Commission. 
STUART JAFFARY 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1936-1937. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Cmd. 5516. Pp. x +326. 55. 


On the State of the Public Health: Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1936. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1937. Pp. iv+154. 45. 

The Health of the School Child: Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education for the Year 1936. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1937. Pp. 136. 2s. 

These well-organized, useful annual reports cover much the same ground as 
their predecessors, which have been reviewed in earlier numbers of this Review. 
Attention must again be called to the fact that Great Britain really has a 
‘ministry of social welfare,’’ which is called a “Ministry of Health.”’ Of special 
importance to social workers in the Ministry of Health’s Report are the long 
sections dealing with ‘‘Public Assistance’’ and ‘‘Health Insurance,” which in- 
clude also the noncontributory old age pensions, as well as the contributory 
pension system which covers old age for the period from sixty-five to seventy 
years of age and widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Of special interest in this 
Report is the final setting-up of the machinery which transferred all public-as- 
sistance persons “‘whose normal occupation is employment”’ from the local 
authorities to the central governmental authority—in this case the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. Here Great Britain has taken the final step in placing 
public aid for the employable group on a “categorical basis,’’ completely 
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separated from the old local poor-relief system. The central government now 
controls the administration of employment exchanges, unemployment insur- 
ance, retraining programs, and public assistance for the normally employed men 
and women. No attempt will be made here to discuss the wisdom of this im- 
portant change in Great Britain’s social-security organization. This subject is 
more suitably discussed, as it has been in our earlier numbers, in connection with 
reviews of reports of the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

Of importance also in the Ministry’s Report is the discussion of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1936, which went into operation January 1, 1937. This 
was, however, only a consolidating measure, without any amending provisions, 
but with the various sections more conveniently arranged. There are interesting 
discussions of such questions as “insurability,”’ i.e., the scope of compulsory in- 
surance; the “Fourth Valuation’’ of the so-called “approved societies,” and the 
always interesting subject ‘‘Administration of Medical Benefit.’”” The Fourth 
Valuation showed again the inequities in a compulsory system under which 
insurance is carried by all sorts and conditions of approved insurance societies 
under which members of some societies are fortunate enough to be eligible for 
“additional benefits” by virtue of belonging to a more efficiently organized 
branch society, and members of other societies have no surplus which can be 
“‘certified as available for additional benefits.’ However, it is noteworthy that 
only a very small percentage of the societies had an actual deficiency, and the 
results of the Fourth Valuation “show a definite improvement over the Third 
Valuation.” 

The Annual Report of Sir Arthur MacNalty, the successor to Sir George 
Newman as Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, covers the usual 
ground with a review of the present situation with regard to Maternity and 
Child Welfare, the Insurance Medical Service, Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases, 
and Cancer. In addition, this Report contains a very useful Introduction with an 
interesting review of “Progress in National Health and in Medicine” over the 
last one hundred years. Of special interest also in this Report is the discussion of 
the various nutrition studies, including the League of Nations’ inquiries in 
this field. 

Nutrition is also discussed in the first chapter of the Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, a report that always encourages 
American social workers to believe that a reasonably adequate national service 


in this important field is both practicable and possible. 
E. A. 


STATE REPORTS 


ALABAMA 
Annual Report, State Department of Public Welfare of Alabama, Fiscal 
Year Ending September 30, 1937. Pp. 128. 


This excellent report is a model of conciseness and clarity. A Foreword, 
summarizing developments in the total program, is followed by the reports of 
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the various departments. A comprehensive series of statistical tables appears 
at the end of the text. 

The analysis of the total situation given in the Foreword terminates with 
two recommendations: (1) the unifying of the numerous welfare statutes into 
one comprehensive measure; (2) improvement in the provisions for financing 
the welfare program. The first recommendation is indefinite. It does not point 
out the changes that need to be made; it merely suggests that improvements 
would result from unification of acts originally passed more or less independently 
of one another. The second recommendation, however, is specific. It urges 
appointment of a legislative committee to consider the fiscal problem and lists 
six questions that such a committee should study. 

The statistics reveal clearly that in Alabama, as in many other states, the 
withdrawal of federal funds for general home relief, coupled with the fresh 
demands upon state and local resources occasioned by the new programs of 
categorical relief, has meant practically a stoppage of relief for those not falling 
within the categories. In Alabama, general home relief is called temporary aid 
and is defined to include “assistance to the needy, able-bodied person who is 
unemployed [and] a small number of cases which are granted public assistance 
because the unemployed member of the family is temporarily incapacitated for 
work, or the employable person has odd jobs, which makes it impossible to 
compute a regular income” (p. 26). Temporary aid may also include “emergency 
cases of illness of persons who are not receiving other types of categorical assist- 
ance and temporary care of transients pending other plans.’’ The definition 
thus covers substantially the whole field of general home relief. Yet one of the 
statistical tables (Table 25, p. 82) shows that the largest number of cases aided 
in any one month in the entire year was 192. In four different months the total 
expenditure in this category was less than $300. 

In general, this Report reflects the progressive trend in public welfare activi- 
ties that has characterized the development in Alabama ever since the days of 
the pioneer work of Mrs. Tunstall. It is clear that the program is intelligently 
directed and administered and that it enjoys the confidence of a considerable 
body of interested lay citizens. 


ILLINOIS 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Department of Public Welfare, State of 

Illinois, June 30, 1937. Pp. 830. 

This monumental volume contains a wealth of information of basic interest 
not only to citizens of Illinois but also to those in other states who find compari- 
sons valuable. As a matter of fact, the report might be said to be surfeited with 
riches. It contains considerable material that might better have been omitted 
in the interest of making the volume less formidable. Many speeches given 
by officials of the Department at various public gatherings have been included 
in their entirety. One lengthy description of the fiscal procedures of the Te- 
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partment need not have been reported here because it is more conveniently 
available in a separate monograph issued last year. Another publication en- 
titled Illinois Cares for Its Mentally Disabled Veterans has also been drawn upon 
extensively here, though the original pamphlet provides a more complete and 
a more unified account of the program. 

The total report thus seems somewhat diffuse. Scattered throughout, how- 
ever, are sections of great interest and value. The structure of the report is a 
familiar one—separate reports by division heads and managers of institutions 
preceded by a synthetic analysis by the director. Very high in interest value 
among these individual reports is that of Robert W. Woolston, managing 
officer of the Illinois School for the Blind at Jacksonville (pp. 438-50). Many 
readers will also wish to examine with special care the lengthy account (pp. 
451-78) of the treatment of Joan Higgins, a deaf-blind child who was placed 
in a foster-home in Evanston and received intensive training under the direction 
of Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor of psychology at Northwestern University. 

In Illinois, where the executive branch of government is directly responsible 
for the state welfare program, citizen interest and obligation is discharged by a 
statutory body known as the Board of Public Welfare Commissioners. The 
meager resources of this board inevitably restrict the scope of its operations. 
Nevertheless its work represents a check of basic importance upon the fidelity 
of the executive. For that reason the account of its activities (pp. 158-64) is 
of special concern to the people of the state. As would be expected, the report 
of the commissioners ends with specific recommendations, five in number 
(p. 164), including ‘‘an effective substitute for the present Pauper Act” and 
‘qualified public welfare personnel chosen and retained for merit.” 

The analysis of the total program by the director (pp. 7-41) is, of course, the 
focal point of the document. This synthesis contains, as it should, numerous 
recommendations for the improvement of the service. In spite of the huge 
building program—amounting to nearly $20,000,000 during the biennium— 
the director thinks an additional $12,000,000 must be invested to bring plant 
and equipment into line with current demands. It is arresting to learn that, in 
spite of the recent capital expenditures, the end of the 1937-39 biennium “‘will 
find all of our institutions again on the verge of serious crowding” (p. 8). 

The perplexing question of the assignment of functions among the various 
departments of the executive branch of state government is thrown into sharp 
relief by numerous paragraphs in the director’s analysis. There is a discussion, 
for example, of the organization of a Division of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation (p. 10) ‘“‘to assist the rural sections of the State in apprehending 
thieves who are preying upon farmers.’”’ The task of struggling with this prob- 
lem was assigned to the Department of Public Welfare at a recent session of the 
general assembly. The legislature a!so imposed upon the Department the duty 
of segregating so-called ‘“‘sex offenders’’ (p. 9) without providing funds to do so. 
These and other very difficult problems in the field of crime must be resolved 
by a department that faces questions no less baffling with respect to old age 
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assistance (pp. 12-16), handicapped children (pp. 9-10), vocational training 
(pp. 24-25), and the organization and supervision of one hundred and two 
county departments of welfare (p. 15)—not to mention the whole field of in- 
stitutional management. The expenditure for welfare services in the state is 
now about $65,000,000 per annum. The State Department of Welfare now 
spends annually more than double the amount of all other state departments 
combined (p. 59). It may be that a division of this great responsibility between 
two departments would be in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

Many of the recommendations of the director provide interesting food for 
speculation. Among these is his suggestion (p. 15) that employees of county 
departments of welfare be selected directly by the State Department instead 
of from a list submitted by the county board. Unquestionably some of the 
county boards have approached the problem of personnel in an unblushing 
spirit of patronage. On the other hand, the resentment of the counties toward 
appointments made by the state during the period of the federal-state emergency 
relief program has not been forgotten. The director does not suggest a means 
of exercising the power to appoint without abandoning completely the venerable 
tradition of local participation in local government. 

The report, as a whole, commands respect. Although greater vigilance in 
excluding irrelevant and repetitious materials wovld have improved the docu- 
ment, most readers will find in it an intelligent answer to questions that may 
have arisen in their minds concerning the complex and constantly expanding 
welfare program of the state. 


Business Principles Applied to Public Welfare. By JoHN C. WEIGEL, Fis- 
cal Supervisor, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare. 1936. 
Pp. 40. 

The state of Illinois provides institutional care for almost 49,000 individuals, 
of whom 27,473 are in hospitals and 10,898 are in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. To fulfil this obligation the general assembly appropriated approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 for the biennium ending June 30, 1937. 

The present monograph is an attempt on the part of the fiscal supervisor to 
explain the procedures and the methods of checking and auditing that have 
been established in the effort to expend these large sums wisely. A report of this 
character is of great value not only to interested citizens but also to public 
welfare officials who are struggling with similar problems in other states. Much 
of the material is highly informative and yet is very often excluded from the 
annual or biennial reports of state departments on the ground that it is too 
technical and “‘dry”’ to be of general interest. 

Among the numerous items in the report that are of immediate concern to 
public welfare administrators are the following: the institutional food index; 
the handling of trust funds; the training of personnel; the problem of insuring 
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quality in large-scale purchases. In addition, citizens of Illinois will find here 
an account of the $17,500,000 institutional building program now under way— 
said to be the largest ever undertaken at one time in any state in the Union. 


The Illinois Plan of Fiscal Control in the Division of Old Age Assistance. 
By Joun C. WEIGEL and FLETCHER C. KETTLE. Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. Pp. 68. 


The inadequacy of its fiscal procedure was one of the causes of the with- 
drawal of federal grants for old age assistance from Illinois by the Social Security 
Board some months ago. The inauguration of a new system to meet the re- 
quirements of the Central Authority helped to bring about the resumption of 
the federal grants. The present report is an attempt to describe this new system 
in detail. Three large “fold-in’’ charts help the reader to understand the present 
plan of operation. One of these is an organization chart showing the positions 
in the hierarchy, from the governor of the state to the clerks in the county 
departments. The other two are ‘‘flow’’ charts: one shows the steps through 
which an application passes from its inception in the county to the granting of 
the certificate of award in the state office; the other shows the successive proc- 
esses in actually paying the client. 

No effort has been spared to make the report intelligible. The text is clearly 
written and is copiously interspersed with facsimiles of record forms now in use. 
Nevertheless, the system itself is so complicated that most readers will ex- 
perience difficulty in comprehending the total plan. Doubtless those actually 
employed in the day-by-day job of administering old age assistance will be 
able to grasp the interrelationships of the numerous checks and counterchecks 
described. If so, the ambition of the authors will have been achieved, for their 
hope was (p. 68) to produce a document that would be “useful to administrators 
everywhere.” 


KANSAS 


Medical Assistance in Kansas: A Report to the State Advisory Committee on 
Medical Care for Public Assistance Recipients with the Recommendations 
of the Committee. Research Study No. 4. Prepared by Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, State Board of Social Welfare of Kansas. May, 
1938. Pp. xi+28. (Mimeographed.) 

Medical care for the sick poor has in theory long been available in most 
parts of the United States—usually under terms of the responsibility imposed 
upon local governments by the state poor law. Actually, however, in hundreds 
of jurisdictions medical care has been practically nonexistent except in cases 
of direst emergency. The “new poor” forced onto relief by the depression 
usually fared better with respect to medical care than the earlier relief clients, 
owing to new public attitudes and to the larger resources made available by 
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the state and federal grants. Nevertheless, it has been almost universally 
recognized that existing provisions are inadequate and must presently be re- 
placed by systems more nearly in consonance with an awakened public con- 
science. Moreover, the extent and character of the problem have in recent years 
been disclosed for the first time through various pieces of research undertaken 
by the W.P.A. and particularly through the statistics of public assistance col- 
lected by the Social Security Board. 

Kansas is thus only one of many states in which an effort is being made to 
arrive at an improved plan for provision of medical care. The aim of the present 
study was modest. It sought only to collect and evaluate the facts with respect 
to existing procedures in the 105 counties in the state. Four types of arrange- 
ments were discovered. The most common practice was the payment of a 
salary to one or more county doctors. Where this plan prevails, the county can 
obtain no reimbursement either from state or from federal funds. Where the fee 
basis obtains—and this was second in importance among the four plans—the 
cost of medical care can be included in the budget of the client and reimburse- 
ment can be obtained from the state and federal governments for a share of the 
outlay. At the time the study was made a ruling had been requested from the 
Social Security Board to determine whether reimbursement could likewise be 
obtained on a “‘capitation’’ basis in counties that employ salaried physicians. 
Although the study does not say so, the facts suggest that the old ‘‘county doc- 
tor” system is likely to die hard. 

Among the forty-eight states, Kansas ranks twenty-fourth in population. 
With this in mind it is worth noting that the total known costs for medical 
care in 1937 were $940,468.73. It is conservatively estimated that this figure 
would reach the one-million-dollar mark if the cost of medical care included in 
the monthly budgets of social-security clients were known. Moreover, the facts 
suggest that only urgent needs were met. For example, only 1 per cent of the 
total expenditure was for dental care and, of this sum, one-third was reported 
by two of the populous counties. 

On the basis of the facts presented in the report, the Committee makes only 
two recommendations: (1) that the most feasible county plan is “by means of 
a contract between the county board of social welfare and the members of the 
county medical organization, collectively or individually, the physicians... . 
to be compensated . . . . on a lump sum or controlled fee basis . . . .”; (2) that 
a committee of physicians selected by the inedical society be established to 
function in a liaison capacity between the county board of social welfare and 
the physicians practicing in the county. 


MICHIGAN 


Old Age Assistance in Michigan, 1933-1937. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Lansing, Mich., February, 1938. Pp. viii+59. 
In addition to the fiscal < tatistics required by the state law, this report in- 
cludes a brief history of the old age pension inovement in Michigan and some 
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detailed data concerning the characteristics of those currently in receipt of old 
age assistance in the state. 

Eariy attempts to pay old age pensions were financed in Michigan, Iowa, 
and some other states by a uniform annual poll tax—usually $2.00. This method 
of financing was extraordinarily unsuccessful. Very few of us realized, how- 
ever, how widely this tax was resisted or ignored. This report shows (p. 5) that 
in sixteen Michigan counties, including wealthy Wayne County (Detroit), the 
total collection amounted to less than 3 per cent of the potential revenue. In 
fact, in the state as a whole, only 7 per cent of the tax was actually paid. 

Of special interest is the tabular presentation of the qualifications required 
of employees (p. 10). The requirements are astonishingly low—especially in 
view of the fact that the taxpayers, through their State University program, 
spend money to train public welfare workers. The substitution of experience 
for formal education is allowed in all positions shown in the table, including 
those of district supervisors, who have charge of the program in several counties. 

The statistics relating to those currently aided (p. 43) throw very interesting 
light on the problem of medical care. More than 80 per cent of the cases re- 
ceived no regular medical attention. Of the bedridden cases, about 15 per 
cent were without the services of a physician. Of those not bedridden but in 
need of medical care, more than half were not receiving assistance from a doc- 
tor. Less than 3 per cent of the bedridden cases were hospitalized, and less 
than 1 per cent were receiving attention from clinics. Statistics such as these, 
which are now for the first time being regularly collected in many of the states, 
will presently be of great service in assessing the health needs of the nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Personnel Report, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Blind Pension, Old Age As- 
sistance of Allegheny County (Penna.). July, 1937. Pp. iiit+28. (Mim- 
eographed.) 

Part I of this Report is a résumé of the experience with the personnel problems 
of the agency in the biennium ending May 31, 1937. Part II is an analysis— 
largely statistical—of the attributes of the employees of the organization as of 
June, 1937. 

It is encouraging to note this recognition of the basic importance of personnel 
in a public welfare program. Boards and executives that engage in this type of 
study are clearly in a fair way to improve the services for which they are re- 
sponsible. It cannot be asserted, however, that this study contains material 
that would prove provocative in other jurisdictions. Most of the data are of 
local interest only though the methods of analysis might perhaps be suggestive to 
administrators who wish to study the personnel situation in their own organiza- 
tion. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


FERN Lowry, a member of the faculty of the New York School of Social Work, 
was on leave of absence from New York as a visiting member of the faculty 
of the Chicago School in the Spring Quarter, 1938, when she delivered the 
series of open lectures which begin in this number of the Review. 


Dr. EvELINE M. Burns, well known as a lecturer in the London School of Eco- 
nomics and later at Columbia University, is now serving as a member of the 
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